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PART III. 

THE GRAVE. 



CHAPTER 1. 

THE GENESIS UP THE GRAVE. 

Burial underneath a layer of earth, in coffins, is the usual way 
in which the Chinese <lispaee of their dead throughout their 
Empire. Other methods, to be reviewed in the last chapter of this 
Volume, are exceptional. 

Our dissertation on Coffins and Grave Vaults, inserted on pages 
£30 aqq., has sufficiently shown that such burial of the dead has 
generally obtained in China since the remotest times into which 
written documents of the Empire allow us to penetrate. Whenever 
record is made of the dis|iosai of the bodies of sovereigns and 
rulers, even of fabulous or pre-historic ages, it is stated that th^ 
were buried. From the oldest times, the written character genemlly 
used in the native literature to denote burial is pronounced 
tsang, or whatever the local pronunciatton may be in the diifervnt 
ptuts of the realm. In Amoy the pronunciation is /4otrq. On ana* 
lyriiig this character, we find that it designates a dead person (^) 
placed upon gross and shrubs ( H*) and with grass and shrubs 
over him; indeed, aa^ wo shall forthwith demonstrate, there are 
grounds for believing that, in the dark mist of ages, burial con* 
(dsted of a simple covoling up of the dt^ul with brambles over 
which some clay was laid. In ages leas remote, the character for 
tsang more commonly occurs in this shape the clement gross 
at the foot being replaced by a earth”. 

In the eleventh chapter of the Li Jin (1. 29) we read that a gmndeo 
of the state of Ts^ who bore the name of i^Kwoh Taze^kao said 
»lhal the word tsang meant hiding away and tliut such 

»biding away arose from a desire that men should not sec the 
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^•corpie”*. In feet, the word chiding awny**, represented by the 
above character, is also pronounced tsang. On this ground Chinese 
vocabul&rists in gcnenil iigrec with Kwoh Tsa^-koo in suppfHiing 
Uvit the two words arc aynonymous. Wo need not lose ouwclvcs in 
the question as to whether those writers arc right, or whether 
wo have simply to do with an absurd play on homonymous 
words, sneh as Chinese philologists have, especially during the 
Han dynasty, always frivolously imlulgod in to explain not only 
characters and sounds, but even social and physiesU phenomemi. 
Wo need only call attention to tho fact that Kwoh Tsz^kao's 
opinion as to the meaning of the chametor for burial, enuncialtxl 
in times so far distant, seems also to indicate that burial wau not 
originally a deep burial in the ground, but rather a superficial 
concealing of the corpse, in a word, a mode of dealing with the 
dead in such a way as is graphically depictod by the character ^' 
Ilesidcs the word tsang and its various local forms, the languages 
of China contain other teniis denoting burial. Of these we shall men¬ 
tion only mat *, locally pronounced lot or Iwi at Amoy and generally 
used there in combination with Itony, us and 

Mai, /df and hdi sound, however, rather crude to native cars, 
because, as the Shik min^ said already about a score of oenturies 
ago, » burying without observance of ilm customary rites is called 
»mai, this word lieing synonymous with mei (»to iluappeuT, 
»to do away with**) and signifying a hasty delivery of the body 
»to interment and decay *. In Amoy, only the very poorest 
burials are sometimes denoted by the word hdi or /di, hut in all 
other cases people prefer to use the word tiu ' which means m to 
put by, to clear away** and is almost synonymous with tuong. In 
the compound MM-hdi, which is likewise in general use to denote 
burying, the element iiu totally does away with the disagreeable 
impression aronsed by tho word A/t when it stands alone. 


^ tfe • ^ . 1. !>. 

3 If Uw Chinaw ora right hi iWMrting tiuit ttaog, •bariiU'*, and tsang, 
»tA hid*", ore tjnonTiDooi, then th« origin of the former word b limiiar to tl»t of 
enr own wned •bury'', thii hang diriTDd from the Anglo^ton Urgumt hide, 
to ooocas]**, whkh aur^vwi in the German an*t b tlie Dutch longtiagM oe 

^ m- * 
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RurUl having been pmctiacd in Otina since sonii*historicnl and 
even Icgendniy times, it would appear at first sight a rather 
iiupeloss (jult tu try to- find out bow it came into existence. Bui 
a (aircful exaintnuiion of the ancient writings acquaints us with 
some curious enstoms of historioal Chinn« which were evidently 
sunivals of times more ancient, and these enable us to build up a 
theory on the subject, especially if wc consider them in their con» 
neution with the ancient belief in a' resurrection of the dead. 

Knowing os wo do from Chapt. II of the second part of this Book 
(pages 203 tqq.) that the ancient Chinese, as we have learnt from 
their oldest records, systematically delayed the dressing, coftiiung 
and burying of their deoil for a considerable time, in hopes that the 
cuq>se might revive, we ore certainly not going too fer when we 
suggest that in the very deepest night of borbiuuus ages they may 
have kept their dead unburied for even a much longer time. FainiUes 
in which a cose of death occurred may then have shrunk altogether 
from removing the corpse out of their dwelling, den or cavern, and 
have abnndoned the latter to the deceased, taking up their dwelling 
elsewhere. 

This theory will appear more probable on learning that such a 
line of conduct was puisueti in the historical period when the 
royal house of Cheu was seated on the throne. The / /< has: 

»The sacrificial articles set out on the cost are the following: 
**— Two earthen jars, holding must and spirits. Round wine 
»cup8 witlj a handle, and similar cups without a handle Wooden 
»spoons. A couple of white pots fili^ with uncut kwei pickles*, 
9 taro, and pickled meat of snails. Two baskets without strings (to 
j»fjssten tlie covers), but with pieces of linen (to place over them), 
»the one containing chestnuts, unsciected, ami the other four 
^ slices of dried meat. Mats to place the ofieringK on stand on the 
» north side of the articles, and mats to stretch the corpse upon 
» while it is lieing dressed stand on their east. 

*»Tho pit for .storing away the coffin is now dug, but only 
i»tio deep as to leave the pegs which fasten the lid to the case 
» visible *. The Lt ki (ch. 10, 1. 25) states: »Confucius said: 'Under 


1 luuos kwei ilitontM quite s orunter ot ptanU. But it » not known tu 
whidi it ntftn in tkk cmm. 


* «:fr ^ fil . ^ XiR . * B fi9 rfi . ft . df . * if . 





the oiuvi. 


> the soveroigM of the lli« dyraxty the coffin mm stored a^y «t 
.the top oMhe eastern steps. The people rf Ym stored it away 
aixitween the two pillars, bat those of Chen do so at .the top 
»of the wCTtern Ktcp«'’ *. 

»Wlitjn the oothn i» brought in through the gnte , thus the 
J ti continues, »thc principal mournere do not “ ^*7®” 

„up the steps by means of a bier^uige. and the Ud w «t that 
a raument placed andemeath the cose" '• Awning to Ngiio Ki-ku^ 
and the editors of the Khionlung edition, it was forthwith placed 


in the alxive-mentioned pit. , . • i 

»On the south side of the western stand of earth they place 
» scorched com, to wit, two buskete of millet and two with poniclecj 
»millet, each wntaining also dried fish and dried meat. Ami 
» outaide the gale they arrange throe caldrons, the principal one to 
»the north of the others. (They contain respectifely;) a pig, being 
»a full set of joints; nine fishes belonging to the chwen and fu 
i» kinds; dried meat, namely the left side (of a pig)» without the 
» ham. For the reet everything is the same as on tlie previous 
• occasion*'*, tliat u to say, as at the sacrifice of the slighter 
dressing, a description of which has been given on page 84. 

Now the I ii describes the fuller dressing. We have already 
reproduced on page 338 wbut it says on this point. Thereupon it 
continues as follows: 

• Tlic principal nioumers support the corpse while (the strong 
s» men) deposit it in the coffin. They stamp their feet in tlie same 
j» manner as they have done lieforo, and the lid is fixed on. The 
»scorched com having been arranged on the spot, one basket (of 


<8 .a tt- 

« ^ l« A ^ as PS t ±- 

S Our MiStr* »r* rMnindad tbul fcr the hrttuf undvrftajidtiig of tbo ninenl 
riiM PUla Iks i»4»ii uf •« nociBnl ChuMw iiMUM«*n. ll •bowt wImot Umi ttit> 
wrthtifi aOUMk or Uhl* wnro placad. 
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»cach kind) on eithrr side, the ouffin is covered (or plttstcred over) 
»with clay, while the hystandcn stamp their feet a number of 
»times not subject to any iixed rules** Chapter 58 of the iA ki 
(1. 38) says: a In the case of a ruler of a state they use eight 
» baakets of scorched grain, containing four ditTeient kinds; for a 
•» Oruat othucr six baskets ore used. containing throe kinds, and 
»for an ordinary nflicer four baskets of two kinds. Ilesidcs, fish 
»and dried meat ore put in them** *. 

The lA ki supplies us with some further information about this 
custom of storing away the cx)6in in the hall of the dwelling. ^ In 
storing away the corpse of a Son of Heaven”, says its eleventh 
chapter (1. 611), »thoy place pieces of wimnI around the hoarse, 
« which is painted with dragons, and plaster these pieces over with 
velay, so that the cotfintis covered with a vault. Over this vault 
» they spread out a poll on which axe*hoo<ls ore depicted, whoroapon 
I* they contrive around Uie whole a houoolet (of wood) plastered 
jsover with clay. This U a custom to be observed in the case of 
»tt Son of Heaven"*. And chapter 58 (L 37) adds: »On storing 
»away the body of a feudal ruler, they use a hearw) and pile up 
»pieces of wci^ to its vciy top, finally oomdnirting a plastered 
■»shell around it. For a Great officer they use (no hearse, but only) 
9 a pall, piling up the wood against the western wail (that is to 
9 say, around three aides of the oofiln, this being placed at the 
o (bot of that wall), and they do nut allow the plaster to touch tlie 
9 ootfin. In the aise of an ordinary oSioer, the coffin is inhumed 
» only so (or as U> leave the pegs which fasten the Ikl to the ca*«e 
» visible, and they cover the lid over with clay. (In each of these 
» cases given) the spot is curtained off” \ 
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,.Thc iiLiRUjmig with day uccamplialied’. eayii the / h, 

the InvcSkflT retches t\w loHchption and pki^ it 
the colfin i« -tonnl nway. I’hU de^e. the offerings (enumemtecl o^ 
pai^eB 363 ftud 364) are uut. A torr.hbi^ ascend, the eastern 
liti^ foUowed hv tho Invoker, who kolda tlie napkins and inata. 
They’depose the ubjecU which they bear in tlie wioth-weiit Ofitner 
of the Uck ohninljer, with the fnintsidoa lowank the e«*t ihe 
tamliboarer then retires and dttwendii the steps, while the 
attendants take up tho 6iii:rilicial articles, and the strong men, 
having wnshwl tlieb hand*, emrry the caldrons m thraiigh the 
gate. Having placed them, as on the pn^vioiis occasion (ace page 
84), with the fmnlaidcs turned U> the wfst, and the pnncijinl one 
to the north of tho othera. they tranafer the onntenU to shmds, 
bying the fishes with their hmida on the loft aide, in such 
tluU the dorsal fins are turned insido, and arranging them m 
three (wrtions (of thnw fiiihcs cttch). Of the drioil meiit the joiiita 
of the bones are made to stick out. Now the Invoker lakes the 
muBt in his hiinds, as on tSie previous oconfiion (see 65)| 
Followed by the attendants with the spirits, the pots (with k w e i 
pickles elu.), the hoakota (with chestnuts and ilried metvt) and 
the fttandfl, ho ustends tlie custom step^ the growu-up ujules 
then shLraping thoLr feet, while the Over^tMua of the Waste and 
Cullivated Grounds carry ilie caldrons away. Haying pcist baliind 
the pillars, tlie attcmiimU with tho aacrificiiil articles enter the 
back chuiiiher, where the lieiirorH of tho must and tlic spirits 
Uiko up their atatiun with their faces north ward. The ulhorB put 
down the pots, phicing on the ngbt side those which contain tlic 
pickles, and the chestnnta to tho aouth of tho kttcr. The tiriod 
meat is placed to the east of Iba chestnuts, tlie pitrk m placed 
nmr Ihe pots, tho fishes follow next, and the dried pork is 
armnged on dm north of the stand. The uiust and tho spirits 
are placed on this south sido of the luiskets and the (abovesnid) 
napkiris spread out over the latter, as on the prcviuioi occasion. 

JO VVlien everything has becu put in Its place, the attendimta leave 
the Isick eharaber niid station thems^ih eR on tiie west side of its 
door, eonh one higher m rank standing to the went of him who 
ia lower in rank. The Invoker ia the lost tn leave the chamber. 
Having elaetd the door, he places himself a I the head of tho attend¬ 
ants, and all pass on the went Bide of the pillarti, descending by 
I the western stop. At this moment the women stamp their feet, 
► And wiivn I he mon pcss along tho Double (see p. 95) by its 
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»south side, moving in an easterly direction, the gro\rn>up male 
nioomers stamp thdr feet. 

nThe guests now leave, on which the women stamp their feet, 
»>Tbe priDci{ial mourner bowingly sees them off outside the gate, 
»re-enters, and then joins the brothers, to wail with thorn near 
^the spot where the cotiin is stored away, their faces being turned 
M to the north. This done, tlie brothers leave the gate and are 
»likewise seen off outside the gate by the principal mourner, who 
» salutes them with bows. And in the end the chief inoumors leave 
»the gate, which puts a stop to the wailing. All of them station 
»themselves on the eastern side, turning their faces to the west; 
. the gate is then closed, and the principal mourner having made 
bows with his hands joined together, he retires into hii mourning 
» shed” >. 

In the interesting practices thus revealed to us by the two 
most important litemrj’ relics of ancient China we easily ro- 
oognize survivals of a much higher antiquity, nsy, of barliaruus 
tiuies. They show us how the savage Chinese, unable as yet 
to understand the reality of death by dearly distinguishing it 
from sleep or swoon, kept tlie btxlies of their dead in their dens, 
hoping tlittt they would revive. From other customs, obviously 
likewisi; survivals of Ijorharoos times, we have learned that they 
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tried to Itsusintatc their dciul by ailling to tlioiii. by ecrciuniiig 
und ho^rUng (png® i43 sqg.). by pulling their Umbii and shaking 
them (page 267). that they stuffed their mouths with morwU of 
food und placed the same at their side (pp. 360 iqg,)l we find now 
Umt in the end, when deavy set in. compelUng the living to keep 
themselves at a distance, they cast a layer of branches or braiubles 
over the corpse, wvering these with clay, to prevent such animals 
as might be attracted by the smell from dojtroying Uie oorj^. 
Bearing in mind that in Ccnlml and Northern China the soil consists 
mainly of clay or locu; considering moreover that, os in the case of 
nearly all Imrborous peoples, the naviigc Chinese umhmbtcdly dwelt 
chiefly along the sides of rivers and these, at, a matter of course, , 
mostly flow through clay deposits, and that in those times the 
soil was coveml with vast woods uml thickets, — then wo sec 
that branches and brambles together with clay wore the iiiateriaU 
Hiisigned by nature for covering the dead, nay, the only materials 
that could be found serviceable for the purpose. Hut before thus 
withdrawing the dead from the teeth and cbws of wild animals, the 
living ploc^ a provision of eatables iit their aide: grain deprived 
of its germinating power by the process of hoorchitig, dried fish 
and dried meat — food indee<l which keeps good for n long 
lime and wouhl thus bo fit for use at any moment, should the 
expected revival occur. Neither was the soul, hovering outside the 
WfKid and clay, forgotten: it was fed by means of a s}jecial set of 
provisions, arranged in a se[)arHte part of the den, well closed in, 
so that it might likewise be out of the reach of wild nnimiils. All 
these preiMirotiona made, the living wailingly called to the corpse 
for the l^t time, in order to bring life back into it, and then 
withdrew, closing the entrance of the den and taking up thair 
abode in a temporary abed, with the intention of returning to the 
old quarters as soon as the revival should have taken place. 

The Inscription spoken of in the above extracts from the I t% 
was a seat fur the soul, the prototype of the modem soul banner 
which has been the object of our attention on pages 174 Mqq, 
Though the custom of placing it near the spot where the corpse was 
stored away may have luisen in a more advanced state of civilixa* 
tion, this nevertheless strengthens our theory of burial inside the 
dwelling being closely connecte<l with the hopes of the living, tliat 
the body might be repossessed by the soul and thus return to 
life. Ngao Ki-kung says: »The oncoflined body tmving Ijeen covered 
» vrith clay on the spot where it was stored away, the filial sons 
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n niuunifally boro in mind that the soul might be in doabt 
» whether it had to do witli ita own body or not, nnd therefore 

erected the Inscription on the spot, to give the soul cognisance 
»uf the place where the body hod been deposited. They did this 
» oot of love an<i respect** *, 

NVlien, says the / /i, the deceased was properly stored away in 
the house underneath a layer of w<jod and clay, and the nearest 
kindred had retired, closing the gate behind them, they took up 
their abode in mourning sheds. It was indeed an established custom 
in the pre-Christian epoch for such relations, whenever a case of 
death occurred, to retire to such sheds, rudely built of wood and 
clay. This had then ocn become more than a custom, being con¬ 
sidered by the nation os a sacred rite; and as such it 1ms been 
observed through all ages down to the present day, though now in 
the rondihed shape described on |>age 27. In the sixth chapter of 
this Volume, which will be specially devoted to the usages connected 
with the period of mourning, this subject will bo desdt with more 
in detaiL 

In the historical antiquity of China as it is revealed to us by the 
/ /i and the Li the storing away of the dead in the bdl of the 
house was not a final burial, as we lielieve it to have been in times 
still more remote. After a certain lapse of time which, as we have 
seen on page 204, varied in length atx’ording to the dignity and 
rank of the deceased, it was then followed by a burial outside 
the house. However, there are faint traces of final home-burial 
diacovcnible its late as the post-Christian ora. The Kai yn /scanty 
A very valuable collection of notes on miscellaneous Bubjecta, 
published at tlie close of the last century by Ch'ao Yih *), says: 
»Among the customs of the people there is one of storing away 
•»eDcoffined corpses in the dwelling house, thus converting this 
»into a buriid place. In former times such proceedings were called 
»mock burials. In the (ten (see pitge 3.3fi) mention is made 

» of such a mock burial which brought good luck after three yi«ni. 
»It discusses the case of one Khih Shen who, at the death of his 
» moth(T luiving depuaiterl her coffin outside the northern wall of 


Khlenluna edition of tbo I ti, ch. tfS, I, tD. 
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»the hull of tils huu6e» was favuurod with good fortune iiAer throe 
i» years, Wei Kwan hold thut he ought not to lay miidc his tnuuming, 
n and while discussing this question with him, Shen said: ' This 
woountiy is low and wet, and high only inside the city. Therefore 
»1 buried her in the house in which she lived, and sacrifice 
»to her in the same hull wherein she took her meals; ami I do 
9 not see w hy this should not he allowed* *' 

The Books of the Tsin Dynasty relate this episode somcwdiat 
differently. According to them, Khib Shon lived in the third 
century of our era. » When his mother was at the worst, he had 
»no cart, nor did he, when she had breathed her Last, usk for 
»ooe on which to place her encoffined corpse. His family was so 
» poor that they hud nothing wherewith to purchase huraes; so he 
agave the woman*a mock burial outside the northern wall of the 
>» hull of his dwelling. Opening the door every morning and every 
9 evening, he worshipped her on the spot and wailed. By bretHiing 
» fowls and cultivating garlic, and by all possible means which be 
»could think of, he succeeded throe years )iftcr her decease in 
»procuring eight horses. Then placing the ootfin on a cart, he 
voonvi^ed it to the tomb, und (Wtried the eartli for the tumulus 
won his own Imck. He liad scarcely finished this work, when the 
» Biu{)eror Appomtc<i him Milituiy Commander fur the subjection 
wof the east. He afterwards obtained the dignity of President of 
»H Itoard instead thereof" *. 

The Kai jni khao moreover relates: »Tho San Um Aie/i 

»fmk^ written by Ch*ing Khi (during the Sung dyiuuity), says 
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s? thot Hu Kliiai Iiaving pitrtjluisej a house « wlubt repairuig it 
between two walh tftondmg close cudi other an old hall 
with u stofod'away The oorpse waa lying down oa If it were 

alive, but on touching it d crumbled to dust, Hn^hig infurmoj 
»the nilfhantics uf the ems, he transtenrod thowj reuudna ehiewhere 
» for buriar* 

[iomodiurinl oiay now ba anppoaed to have disappeared fioni 
aniongHt the customs of the nation. Uut thu teinpjmy storing 
away of coHitis at home until n suitable hiititd site has been 
pnwured lieyond the precincU of the quarters of the livii^, ein*, 
vires, as we hiwe had occasion to etiile on pages 1G5 and ako 
on page 3<i8. That the ancient cuatoiti of t*ovoring such codinA, while 
in ihn hidl, with wood nnd clay luw quite died out , we may 
coDclmle from our owti iavcstigittions in China and from the absence 
of all reference to it in the native litemtiiro. The Kbai ynen 
Gode^ filoTje gives it amongst ita prescriptions. *>One liHalcot of 
w scorched corn shall iie placed ui the head uf the euffiii, one 
» basket Hi thfl ftwt. two ImkeU on the leil. and two on tbs 
right j but for- odiGialB of the sixth degrt® and for persons of 
»still lower rank tlierc alia 11 Ijo on either aide only one basket, 
Suljaoquontly the cafHn raunl be covered with wood; this wood 
»shall Iw phistcrtal with day , and over the codio thxts sloreij 
j^away ahull come a teat or awning as a priitection from dust. 
>>An Invoker must Utke the Inscription and phutsc it cm the spot, 

» but for porsuns ol the sixth degrae and still lower in mnk m mul 
»tablet must bo placed there after the storing aivoy , on the ttist 
«side *. The Ritujds for Family Life cimUiin only thia rescript 
relative to tim Insi^rjption, so llint tlierc k rejwon to coaebide 
that the other nforetiaid practices muntioried in the Khai yuen 
Codex M already falkn into disuse in the twelfth century, 
S*£i-inn Kwfing leavas the plastering at the option of the individual. 
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'fhe Ta Tiiny tuny H does not taj u oinglu word about the 
matter in question, from wbich we venture to infer that the ancient 
semi-burial in the hull of the dwelling luis been totally abolished 
oa an official rite once a couple of centuries. 

Taking now for granted that in very ancient times the dwellings 
of the living were used in Chinn ns graves, it is easy to see 
how burial in the earth has there become the prcvulent method of 
disposing of the dead; for we may presume tlmt the ancient 
Chinese lived in caverns excavated in the clay. » In early times* *', 
says chapter 30 of the Li ki (1. 22), i»the auveroigns, our luuvstun, 
»had no palaces, nor dwellings; but in winter they lived in 
»artificial caverns, and during the summer in nests (huts?) made 
»of branches”*. The Yih king (ch. 15) has: » In remote antiquity 
men dwelt in caverns and lived in the wilderness”and liu 
Ngon wrote in the second century before our era: »There were 
»amongst the peoples of antiquity men who lived in caves of 
» declivities, and yet were not forsaken by the spirits” *. Now seeing 
that in the northern provinces of China the soil cuusists chiefly 
of ioesa clay, the conclusion booomos obvious that by those weaves 
in declivities” are meant caves dug out in the steep banks formed 
by rivers and riverlets washing out their courses through the /oesv; 
for, there is no reason to doubt that the savage Chinese generally 
lived on the banks of streams, this being a phenomenon amongst 
uncivilized races all over the globe. Such caye^wellings still exist 
ns abodes for millions of people. This is well known from the 
descriptions given by travellers, oe{)ecially from those supplied by 
Dr. Von Rkhthofon *, 

In process of time, culture advancing, tlie dwellings excavated 
in steep bonks of clay may have gradually given way to small huts 
of clay. As big forests most likely covered the loeat plains in 
primeval times, branches of trees may have entered into the 
construction of these huts; people may even have constructed 
huts of branches and ooveretl them over with a layer of clay. 
Such dwellings, so easily erected from the materials which the soil 
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supplied , constituted the ootuinon nlHKies of the living in semi* 
historical times, being clearly defined in the S^' kin^, in an ode 
genemlly believed to date from the twelfth centuiy before our era. 
Celebrating some of the exploits of Tan-fu , an ancestor of the royal 
house of Cheu, who about the year 1825 B. C. migrated with 
his elan from the present Shensi province to the country of Ki and 
there founded a colony which afrerwards became the principaUty 
of Cheu, this ode says: jsTlioy mode for themsclvcB dwellings of 
V clay along the rivers Ts^u and Ts^ih. Their old chiefs and Ton-fu 
» dwelt in sheds and caves resembling potter's kilns, for there 
» were no houses then. Arrived at the foot of mount Ki .... he 
»called his overseers of works and the chieftains of the people, 
»and ordered them to erect houses. The strings were stretched , 
a the boards tied together and filled up. and so the temples 
• for the dead were made, grand and beautiful”*. Even now-a- 
days the walb of countless houses are thus constructed in China. 
Building frames of parallel boards ore filled up with clay mixed 
with limcj this mixture is well rammed together, and then the 
frames ore raised, the lower boards being removed and placed 
alwvc; and so the process is continued till the walls arc completed. 
It is not unlikely that Uiis method iiiis developed itself from the 
more primitive way of constructing huts of clay »in the shape of 
potter's kilns”. Such habitations are still to bo found in China at 
the present day by tens of thousands; and when wo say that in 
northern Chinn nine tenths of all the dwelling houses are built 
of clay, we certainly do not exaggerate. Reeds and rushes are 
used to strengthen them . branches and wood having become 
everywhere extremely scarce in consequence of the destruction of 
the forests. Many of these huts ore square and have flat roots; 
very numerous also are those of a round shape with vaulted 
roofs. The latter at first sight are hardly distinguishable from 
potters kilns or brick-kilns such os are built in China at the 
present day. At this day wo may indeed compare the dwellings 
of the bulk of the people to such kilns, just as did the unknown 
ancient poet whose lines we have quoted. 

Considering now tliat in primeval times the dwellings of the 
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living w< 37 e c&y&t escav^alod m the claj, or Lolluw heftps ni clay 
BtrengtiiciMHl inside by Tuearis of brunches or rude of wood ; 

admitting also that the ainncni CliLneae, when a mso of ikuitb 
occurred, loft the oorpsu alone in such a dwelling, covering it up with 
bmnehea or pieces of wood over which they put somu cliiy — then wb 
have not only an answer to the c{ucBtioD how the custom of burial 
Bitwu, but also a fair idea of tlie shape of the oiliest grtifea. 
As dviliaation udvaitced, impruvcil luellKalsii of Uoubc- building arose, 
such as we are introduced to by the ode of the Shi iingt and 
the houses gmdually bectttue too valuable aiuoug tho well-to-do to 
bo dfsaerted for the sHho of the elwid. Tlien the custom will have arisen 
of depositing tbo latter elsewhere, in a hut constructed after the more 
Emcleut ami cliesipor fashion: nud it ia romarkablfl that duTirig the 
Chfu dynasty and that of Lftm this is stili reoognizabifl in the gravas 
in so far as we know them from the ancient descriptions. Lndoed, 
at the toraporaiy burial luside the dwelling (corap, page 36&) pieetis 
of wckkI were piled up around the cotlin and n wooden shed plastered 
over with clay woa constructed around these, and ibis wiis douc os 
late as the llau dynasty at the final burial in the grave, a w^^^ld(^i 
vault taking, however, the place of the shed (see pages i^llO and 
300), But further, oven at the present day the graves iu the central 
and uortlieru proviuiMsa of the Empiro reset tibia the huts uf the 
living in ancient times, being round heaps of cloy, either vaulted 


n or Mini-gloljtiJflr or conical 


m 


on the top 

shape; the ooffin inside is in many cases not sunk deep beneath 
the level uf the soil around, and ptxjplc btirdly ever neglect to 
cover it with reotla, rushes or mats before ]uling the cartli over 
it. It is remarkable ahio that at such tumuli of the better cIobs 
there often k n atone standing in front, inserted in tho clay, about 
one foot in ske, and cut so to represent a Dloand door, like 


tlicsti figuresi /® Iffij , No pnietical object being connected 
with this stone, we can scarcely doubt that it represents the 
entrance to the dwellings of clay iu which, in times past, ihc 
living left the dead behind. It will be seen from Chapter V tiuit in 
former centuries many of the large grave hills, sticb as were thrown 
up for kings and grandees, possessed a sort of tunuol denotctl 
in the bc»oks by the olianuder being evidontly notJiing more 
than a modlAcatiou of the door of graves of humbler filze. Such 
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LtumeU, now-<HiajB oonstructorl eioltiB?clj for iroperiiil tomba, 
wUl b^monlionod in our description oi the Mnusoloa of the 



moujircha of the lute Ming dynasty (Ch. XIV). In that part of our 
work It will also be shown that in the province" of Fuhkien 


















CUAPTER n. 


Tfi£ anAVH AS TUB DWBf.UIIG OB TUB SOUL. 

In the preceding chapter the reader has been introduced to the 
primeval times when the living left thoir dead in their dwellings, in 
expectation that they might revive, and set out food and drink by 
their side, in order that the mnues, hovering about the body and 
expected to return therein, might at any time satisfy their hunger 
and thirst. These customs prove that the primeval grave was believed 
to be occupied by the disembodied soul, cither for all time, or 
occasionally. And this belief we niaj suppose to have been cherished 
also in later ages with n^^ard to the huts which were then built 
on purpose to store away the dead, and which have over since been 
constructed under the name of graves. 

A belief in the cohabitation of the body and the soul after 
the former has been deposed in its last resting place is traceable, 
by means of Chinese literary remains, to very high antiquity. 
In chapter VI of the second port of this Book (page S48) we 
have (Iraam attention to it, and stated that modern burial 
customs prove it to be still strongly entertained at the present 
day. As likewise set forth in the same part of our work. 
it lies at the bottom of a very large category of conceptions and 
practices relative to the tomb, the treatment of the body which 
lies therein and the worship of the soul residing on the spot — a 
catogoiy so comprehensive that the description thereof will occupy 
almost the whole of the present Volume and a great part of the 
next Book. The belief holds so prominent a place in the Religion 
the Dead, that it may be useful to dwell for a few moments 
upon it now and to insert, as a kind of introduction to this port of 
our work, aome extracts from the native literature sliowing what it 
has been since ancient times, through the medueval ages down to 
the present day. 

The 4i h (chapter SO, I 20) has bequeathed an allocution of 
Confucius to his disciples, in wliich the following passage occurs: 
» When ceremonial usages were coming into existence, people, in 
»cose of death, went up to the housetop and there exclaimed: 
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••Ho .. So^«, come hi«;kr After thU. they Uleil the moath 

• of the (lead with unaioked riee and placed cooked food upon 

• etanda. They looked up to hiaiven und hid the ourpee on the 

• ground j the eoul connected with the body diacendcd, while 

.V. •'•gh"'. Thi» extract showe 

Cxjnfiiaus chcruhed the conviction that tho belief in the auiil't 
abiding at the grave had exiatwl from times immemorial, aa also 
that the human manes were thought to consist of two piirta which 
^parated uAcr death. This theory will be amply tr«tatcd of in the 
nrst chapter of the next Book, 

The prevalence in pre-ChriatUn times of a belief in the prosrnce 
of the soul m the grave is also evidenced by the 27th. chapter of 
lA h. This relates (1. 29) that Confucius, on being asked by 
rscng-tairf what tho son of o concubine must do when his eldest 
brother by the principal wife happened to die in a foreign coun- 
try. answered; » When such an heir-son dies, the other shall an¬ 
nounce It at the graves of the ancestoni” *. Perusing the /f u YtteA 
cA mm /ty> or ,*AnnaU of the states of Wu and Yueh” which 
exist^dunng the Cheu dynasty in tho present province, of Kiangsu 
and Uhehkiang. we come across the following episode • . Wu once 
» more harljonring pUns to attack I’s'i. the ruler of this state wmt 

• III* daughter to Wu as a hostage. Tho result was that the king 
»»ol Wu (w. Hoh Lu, mentioned on page 290) betrothed bis cldart 

Po to the maiden. But, lieing hardly more than a child. 
j*8he could not lionish her native country from her thoughts; site 
»» wept and cried by day and by night, and h-ll ill. Huh Lu thereupon 

• biult a gate in the north, gave it the name of facing 

^Til and sent the girl to the spot. Uiat she might stroll about 
»on the top of it. And still she did not turn her thoughts away 
»*from home. She grew worse and worse every day. and when her 
»cnd drew near she said: *The dead hove oonsciousniMsj therefore 
.►bo si^ to bury me on the b»p of the Yil mountains, that 1 

may from thence look out upon the kingdom of Ts*! *. As Iloh 
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» La felt coropaasioB for hcr^ he compiled with her doaire to the 
w letter j smd she wuri buried ou the top of the Yu inoiiiitoina" 
Although thia episode savoutB of mmantie idvontioti, iind the 
historicai work fkito which it ia qiioted rtontoina many anecdotes 
of a sirailar imanthentio nhniacter, ?ct It ahows at atsy rate that 
the presenoe of the soul in the grave wns a prevalent artide of 
faith in the hrat centaij of our cm* when Ch*ao Tih * who b 
unanuuonHlj jJtated to be the author of the book* lived and wrote, 
OF a certain Yd Kwnn a standard example of hllid piety who 
lived in the third century* we read in the Antliantic Hblorieti: 
» Ilis father having iidmoniahed him beforehand to beware of wine* 
)»drinking* ho expostulated with hlmaeif whenever he had passed 
»the boimds of sobriety* Bayingi 'I have paid no heed to my 
wftttberis evhortjitionfl: why has ho given leasoria to his people?^ 
5»Then he guvo himself thirty blows with a stick: al h't faiA^'s 
» \ Of another man of the thini oenttny * a high dignitary 
of the name of Tien Yu ^ the following is related: ffSickneai 
» having brought liira to the verge of death, he said to his wife 
» and diiJdren j * When you bury mo * ba aura to lay me by the 
»side of Si Meu-ptto*, But they ohjocted to this, siting: *lli>w 
can we do so? Si Meu-pao was a divine person in bygone ages! 
» Whereupon Tijten Yu replied i oonrae of cxmduct was in 
esset contrast to ruine; if the iliaid Imvo influonce* then he will 
yf- eerbiinly endow me with virtues’. Ilia wife and chlldrefi complied 
w with his desire” 
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Many more extmcU might bo quotetl from literature to Ulustrato 
the belief that the grave is inliiibitcd by the soul of the dttxd 
man who lies therein Hut it would be superfluous to do so, 
since the customs and practices to the description of which this 
Volume and a great part of the next Book are devoted form one 
long series of such illustrations. One |)oint wo cannot here pass 
unnoticed. The Chinese not only think that the soul of a dead 
man intimately ooherea with the coffin in which his body is 
inclosed, provided such a coffin be preperiy made of wixkI imbued 
with Yang afflatus (page 348): — they extend this belief also to 
the grave, feeling convinced that the manes thoroughly pervade the 
earth which envelops the ooflin. This cunceptiun is closely connected 
with the doctrine preached by the fung thui system and to 
which wc shall have to revert especially in the twelfth chapter of this 
Volume, that a grave works efficaciously upon the prosperity of the 
oflspring in case it is placed on such a spot and in such a posi¬ 
tion that the lifc-emanating influences of the heavens or tlie Yang 
principle can freely concentrate upon it and pervade it in oil its 
parte. Tlie following extract may show the firm hold it had iiptm 
the ^ple in timos gone by. Acconling to the Memoirs of Wu, 
wChing TViicn, whose title wns Wen-yuen, was a wine bibfwr 
j^who, when his death was imminent, said to his exunrudea: 
>*'Bury me in the immediate neighbourhood of n potter’s kiln, in 
s order tliat, when my person has been converted into earth after 
a hundrefl years, I imiy Ire lucky enough to lie made a wino- 
j* pot of; this would really steal my heart’ ” *. Although this story 
be no more than a joke of a whimsical drunkard, yet it may 
serve us a proof that Ching 'I\ueo believed his sentient entity 
could iKiSsibly inhabit the clay of his tomb even after it had 
{lasscd through the blazing heat of n potter’s fire. 


^ ^ te* Tbnw KiokiIoius; Usoioin wf W*i, 
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CHAPTER III. 


VLACINO RKJD A.HU DRlNt Ttt TH)S 
SAC»lirr4:lNO 0?1 TilE TOMDH, 
flttAVE AIVTATU ANU GHATK TEKFI.Kt. 

In the luBt chaptt!r of tiie Firet Volume (p. 35G) we liuvc de!wiril>ed 
how the Ciiinctjo, In the most nociooL tmicR cm record, fiJkd the 
mouth of the deud with rice, and set eatables hy tlie side of 
the corpse^ that it might have food ready at hand at the moiuant 
of revival. And in the Gist chapter of the preaenl Volume we have 
stated that they placed scorched grain with dried fiiih and ujoat 
nenr'ithe corpse when it was temporerity biLriod inaiiie the dwelling, 
No wonder then that they ol»ervL*d thb aurne custom iilnw on 
depositing the corpse in the grave, graves being, according to onr 
tiicoiy Bct forth in the first chapter, originally Uie common human 
dwellings of clay w'hetein the Living left the dt^ alone in expect¬ 
ation of their retnm to life. 

Burying food with the dead was a custom of wide prevalence 
during the Chen dynasty, os may Iw inferred from the fact that 
it WU5 then an established rite of generally >ickuowlcdged import. 
In those tunes, os may be seen from paiaauges quoted from the 
I h on our page 1U8, sucrificiol mcjit which laid done service at 
the fare well sacrifice was carried to the tomb in boskets placed in 
carts sjjeckliy assigned for this purpose, and cunceolod inaide the 
vault by the aide of the coffin. The same work lums up tbo 
articli^a of orjuaumptiori destined for the grave in the case of 
ordinary officers and iheii nearest relatiuna as follows: j'>Two baskets 
M(for the meat), Threo hampers, holding respectivdy millet, (Wknicled 
^ milletp and whint *. Theac hamsters; nra made of kion groae* and 
»their contents ora all washed clean Three eiiTthen pots witli 
» pickled meat, preserved meat and slioeil foodi they are covered 
» with coarse linen. Two earthen jam with must and spirits, covenid 
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linen of Hne texture. All these articles are placed on 
» wooilen trays*' •. j»Thc must”, adds chapter 64 of the Li ki (1. 16), 
distilled from rioe. The wooden trays containing the |jots, jori 
»and hampers having been placed inside the visible part (#. e. the 
»»vault), tlie wooflen frame (see page 2U0) is inserted in the pit" •. 

The quantity of victuals plactxl in the grave was proportioned to 
the poaition of the tloceascd. This is proved by the extract from the 
Li ki, reprodiMJcil on page 198, and by n |Ia«»ge from the same 
Ciosinc (chapter 12, I. 1), which, roads: » When the eldest son of a 
»Ruler by his principal wife dies between sixteen and nineteen 
»y^ of Mge. there are throe carte; when his son by a concubine 
»dio8 at that age, there is only one carl, mid there is one also 
»at the buriiU of the eldest son of a Great officer by his principal 
» wife, if he is between sixteen and nineteen years old’* *. 

It appears that in Confucius’ time tlie qunnti^ of ediblea 
placed in the grave in case of members of princely families was 
sometimes excessively great. When Slang, the Ruler of the state 
»of Sung, committed bis (xinsort to tlie earth, Uieie were", it is 
stated in the eleventh chapter of the Li JH (1. 24), »one hundrod 
»pote of pickled and presened meat. Tseng-tez^J said: *They call 
»such things articles for the use of the soul, and yet he tilled 
a Uiem I*" This disupprobatiun pronounced by the principal disciple 
of Confucius shows that in those times the victuab placed in the 
tomb were no longer regarded os being destined for the body, but 
were rather believed to constitute n sucritice to the manes which, 
according to the prevailing opim'ous, dwelt with the corpec in the 
grave. The passage furthermore seems to indicate that it hod then 
become hahituai nut to fill the puts, which signifies a decline of 
the ancient custom bordering on extinction. And finally, wo learn 
from it that ethical philosophy at that time had raW its voice 
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in fnvutir of stinpltcity in rugnni tn the ciutom. Bxiiggcnited 
simplicity was nevertheless docrioil fui sinful, for in chapter 13 ut 
the Li k% (L 5} we read: j* Yiu Joh (a disciple of Confuedus) said: 
^‘Ngan-tfisti, who wore the same rube of fox fur fur thirty yean, 
rt had only one cart of victuals sent off, and this, on arriving at 
» the grave, was sent buck home. The Ruler of a slate has seven 
» victims, and seven carts fur sending them to the tomb; n Great 
»officer has five victims and five such corU; how can Ngon-tsoe, 
»(whose father was a Great officer) be said to know well the 
» established ritw?* ** *. 

By the way it may be noted that carts for conveying articles 
of food to the grave at burials are mentioned also in the Oiem li. 
» At Great funerals'*, says this book, »the Decorator of Carts 

decorates the oirts which are sent away to the grave, suluiequently 
n arranging them in order and starting them** \ 

As stilted aloivc, it lind btxximo an established notion already 
in tlie time of Confucius that the victuals placed in the grave were 
destined for the sea/. In Inter ages, this notion gradually induced 
people to replace such offerings by sacrifices mpon the tomb it 
being more convenient for the living to present them in this wwc, 
while on the other hand the soul could partake of them just as 
easily. Moreover, such victuals could be renewed from time to time, 
and thus answer the pur|)ose of refreshing the disejiihotlied soul belter. 
As a matter of fact the books of the prisCbristion ep<x;h contain but 
veiy scanty references to sacrifices uptm the graves, while in later 
times the practice of placing food inside the grave has Ixxome 
entirely obsolete. Neither do the said books say a single word about 
sacrifices on the tomb at the time of burial; and from the fact that 
the 1 h \& silent about such a ceremony, notwithstanding; as has 
been fclmwn on pages 83. 118, 151 and 303, it contains clalwmte 
descriptions of several socrihcea connected with other funeral cus¬ 
toms, we may cxmclude that sacrificing on the tombs was, in the 
aj^ of Cheu, by no means an integrate part of the rites connected 
with deaths. 

As to the scanty references of the ancient books to sacrifices 
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upon the tombs ^ wu iuivo neon on page 283 bow the SM ki 
relates tlmt In the twelfth eentuiy before our ere the loyal Ftii-lien ^ 
in tulQIling hin duty towards his muimnih Oliou.^ fireuted an idtar 
ou hU grave. This natandly Buggests thjit guorilicea an toinljs 
wore in at that tiino. And although little credit U to bo given 
to tiiia Pei-lien epiaode, which rests juThiips on no historical Ihumj, 
yet it proves unniisttikiiblj that in tljc secoiui century boibre our 
era, when the S^i H was ooijiptjscd ^ there oitlier prevoiletl, or hail 
prevailfiil ^ a belief that grave altare txkicd in very niicient tiuies. 
Tlio Ckfiu h lias: ijTlie OlHt^er for the Gravas^ iu?tH os a eubstitute 
for Ihe decHiBod nt cveiy ancriflee on the torahtf" \ This piaftige 
indicates that during the Chen ilynnsty such sacrilicea were even an 
Jicknowk'dged iDstitution of the State* Soorehing the Li K* we find 
(chapter 27^ 1. 20) that CnnfnciuHj, on lieing asked by Ts(‘ng'taz(f in 
what wise the son of a concubine ought to present the tuicrilices 
to his father when ilip eldest by the ptincipLil wifo was abniod, 
answered: » He shall erect an altar in front of ihti grave, and 
sacrifice there at eaoh of the fiuir staaons” K 

Evidence uf the exifitence of mcriiicea of fotwl upon the graves in 
the prC’Christinn epoch is nfforrietl tdso by the works of Menoitia, 
There ive read: t^A man uf Tw*i bad a wife and a cvmciibitie living 
w with bijuLi in tlie ^ime house. Whenever the good man went out, 

>» he returned j satbited with spirits and meat^ aiifl when his wife 
yt asked him with whom ho had boen eating anJ drinking, he 
j! d^lared the people were nil rich tind honourable men. 'Flio wife 
»thereupon said tu tbe concubine! naked him with whoin he h 
yy always onting and drinkingj they are all rich and bononrablo people, 
j* and yet no man of distinction has ever made liui appearance here: 

■» — I will gpy out whore the good man goes** EfiHy the next naan- 
n big aho reiae and aecrolly followed whorcv er the good num went* 

I* Nobody stopped him on his way through the town to talk with him, 

» but at last ho oamo to soiuc people offering suerifioes among the 
'■graves beyond tbo ^tem wall of tlie eiiy, of whom ho licgged 
»the leavings. Not being satisfied, he looked about and found an- 
>* other party- and this was the way in which he Batiated himHclf *, 
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After hHTUig flupplantud the ancient oustuiti of placing pruviaiunf 
inside the grave, sacrifices upon the tomb have niaintained 
themselves os an part of the Religion of the Dead down 

to tlie present day. The aacrifioe which is ulTeriKl at the time 
of interment has been described in its modem form on fuiges 
'I'lo aeq,; those ofiered at reguhkr periods after the burial fur a 
series of years, nay, in iiuiny cases for ages, will bo passed in 
review in our Second Book, which treats of llie Soul and its 
Worship. 

The propensity inherent to Uic whole Chinese nation of main* 
taining customs simply becaiuse they are aucieut, has caused the 
victualing of the graves to remain an institution of the State for 
ages. It was strictly upheld as such at the ini|)crial burials of the 
lion dynasty, as may ()e seen from some clauses quoted on page 
402, and as late as the eighth oeutujy the following rescript was 

laid down in the Khai yuen Codex; wAs for the carts sent to 

a the grave: when the sacrihre at tlie sending away of the dead 
(see page 152) is finished, the assistants take the boskets of 
» Calamus rushes and fill seven of them with pieces cut (nm the 
»lower ports of tlie sacrificial victims. In the case of utficiid pt^rsons 
j^of the fourth or the fifth degree however, the number of 
»laiskets Is five ; for those of the sixth dt^pree and all those of 
»lower rank there arc two luiakcta. The five kinds of cereals and 
the uncooked rice are put in five hampers, each holding one 
» peck and three pints; covers of plain linen ore spread out over 

» these. And the spirits are in jars of five pints each, covered 

• with linen of fine texture; the preserved meat is in two earthen 
»pota, each holding two pints and covered with phiin linen**'. 
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VICTl/.VLINfl THlt ORAVKS llf LATKR TIMES. ^§7 

Amongst its rules for interment the some Codci carefully prcscribi* 
in which way all these things must be nrninged aruund the coffin 
in the grave, and where the .locating dishes’^*, which are to bo 
buried at the same time, must be placed 

It is prescribed also in Chii Ui’s Ritiuila for Family life that, 
»when the pit has been filled up halfway with earth, the articled 
» d^tinod for the manes must be placed inside and covered with a 

cloth, after which come the iMiskots, hampers and poU, which are 
» slowed away in a little room at the side, the opening to which 
»is subsequently closed witli boards” •. A sacrifioe upon the grave 
at the time of burial was prescribed by both the Kliai yuen 
Ckxlex and the Rituals of Chu Hi; they say namely that oficrings 
must bo arrangeil in front of the cart with the soul tablet, when 
this h^ amvod on the apijt. Among the ofiictnl regulations laid 
down in the Collective Statutes of the Great House of Ming for 
the funerals of deceased servants of the State, there was one to 
this effect that uncooked rice, spirits, dried meat, preserved meat 
and pickled meat should be plai^ iij the pit, together with eating 
implements; lint for the common people the work prescribed nothing 
of the kind. 

'l^e dynasty which now bears sway in Chinn has abolished the 
burial of victuals as an official rite, at Icaut the Ta fMitp H 

docs not give any precepts on tbu head. This work orders, however, 
that at burials of members of the Imperial family offerings and 
libations shall, with the accompaniment of the wailing voices of all 
those attending, be made upon the tomb by the principal mourner, 
while at those of the nobility, the otfieial classes and the common 
lieople such sacrificca shall be set out on the spot in front of the 
soul tablet. The actual state of mutters seems to be in conlbnnity 
with these precepts, fur we have never seen or heanl anything iff a 
still prevailing custom of placing food in the graves, while, on 
the other hand, offerings upon the tombs, both at the burial and 
afterwtuffs, are vciy general. 

It has lH»en shown by sumo of the extracts quoted in this cha|>* 
ter that the sacrifice offered upon the graves gave rise to grave 
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Altars almiiiy nt no tatrly date* Tciapleji bt-ing in fuct t>nl/ lUbint 
(.KjnjtruotcJ on m cnbir^jtxl md imprgvtjd stalB, wc not wontlur 
tliiit (sudi hiiililint^s woro i>n ImiJeriftl tombs in pre-Christiim 

times. »AndfntIy", tiiua wo rtsul, ptLore wad no aiurririciiig on 

wtlie tombs, but dniing tbe dynastj of Han a prk with a 

temple was added ns an oppendoge to isieL of the impt^riul 

wnmusolea, in imitation of the House of IVin" ** Kaowbere we 
ruadi win ancient ttmea tbato wiia no sacnficmg un the tombs, but 
j^Shl Hwang of thtj Elouse of Ts'iu erectefl a temple ot the aide 
»t>f biB tomb, fiml this was itnitated by the Han dynasty and 

»IwkB not sinoH been ab«)li 3 hed” It may be asked, hniivevar, 
w'hether it is not somewhat imptolwble that such buildings sboidd 
have come into vogue so enddonly, and whet tier it would not l>e 
more natural to conshler them ud producla of a gnulual tlevelopinirnt 
of the alUiiTs which were erected on the gniveB in fiu* earlier 
limes. The truth may bo that Shi Hwang, having Hubjectod the 
whole Empire and thus covered himself with an aumde of fiirne 
hitherto qnpamlloled, woe the first to Imvo a temple erected on 
his grave groumt in a style so grand as to attract the attention of 
histurmns; at any rate it is oertain be beatow4<l ranre labour upon 
his mausoleum than ever any Chinese monnroh hatl done before, 
More particuhira on this hcail will be found on |>agcs veq, 
Sjicrificial temples erected on graves of grandees are often timus 
cursorily mentioned in the btEraluro of snl^equcnt ageii. The QeucmJ 
Memoirs of Shantung Province* say that a temple stood on the grave 
of T9eDg‘ts£€, the principal disciple of Confiioiiiii, and that long 
before A. H. 1037 tlmre was one on the tomb of Mencius idsu* It 
seems to have always been customary with the emjjcrors, in the 
case of deserving statesmen to allow the coats oonnoctod with 
the erection of such buildings, luid also those of the grave itself, 
to be defrayed either partly or wholly by the olficial trenauiy* 
Pop it k staled in the Collective StiiLutos of the Great House of 
Ming that the Grat sovereign of thk dynasty in the 2Glh. year 
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j*of th« Hung wu period (A, D. 1303) isfftxod an edict/rtaring 
»that &oru that moment no more saoriBeiol hallfi might be tuiilt 
>»at the decease of official of merit; that the berial ground and 
»the requisitea of the obsef|iiie$i should he entirely provided by 
» themselves^ and that the outlay was to he defrayed by the 
»government only in case the individtml in question Iiud perished 
» on the Held of battle"' ^ 

The dynasty now seated on the throne of the Empire allows 
the ereorion of grave temples exclusively for certain membort of 
the Imperial family^ This will be let forth in our Fifth Chapter, 
which* together with the Fourteenth, contains also some portienhurfi 
about such buildings. 
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CHAPTER IV, 


FLAtTKa VALl7ABr,ES, RBaUiaiTEB OF LtFE, A?flMAI£ ETC. 
m TBE UEAVli. 

ir the floul FcoUy inhabits the gmve^ wilt it not then want 
other things be»id«> fiXKi and drink? TJnctviikod niFin natnmlij 
answered this question in the nitiruiative. The Ghiniifse of antiqiiil^ 
sfttiaficd tlip imaginary wants of their dead with a lavish hand, 
and few tilings ufTurd stronger jmxi'r of the veneration in whieh 
they held them than the trfsasnm and valuables, which they have 
buried in their tombs until oomparatively recent times,. 

Considering that by far the mwf savage tribes, in whatever part 
of the globe they are living, are in the habit of depoaing in the 
graves articles of daily use, and that thci snum custom widely 
prevailed among the CfalneiHt in ancient historical times, ti can 
scarcely l»e donhtccl that the article!* buried with the dead by 
the preh^toric Chinese must have been cioDedingty nuineruus. 
And after Iiaving hrul a mighty hold uj>uti the jieoplir for a lung 
sericis of ages, the custom, though it wsnefl away in process of 
time, had retained a character for sacred ness even in the Confiiclan 
epoch. It is recorded in the It ki (ch* U, 1. 18) that n disciple of 
Ibis sage, j*Tbs6^s&.^, aaidj 'When on the thin! day aAer the deceaia: 
p the body ia co(fine<l, then be aum to net smodraly and honestly 
p with rognrd to whatever is deposited near the oorpHc, lest yon 
^should repent I And be siirc to be sincefo and honest also with 
» regard to tlie placing of articles by tlm cofKn at the interment 
»in the third month, lest you ahoold repent!*” ^ This menace 
shows that it was a prevailing conviction in those times that evd 
might easily overtake those who fell short in richly equipping the 
dead in their tombi^ and doubtless such evil wna regarded as being 
mUloted by the revengeful soul itaell!, 
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TTJ«:l£5 of silk in TfrK ORAVK. aol 

Among the luticlcw the placing of which in the tomb had become 
m eatabMed rite during the Clmu dynasty, silken stuffs, such 
fta were probably need in making clothes, first claim our atten¬ 
tion Alrewly on piges 108 it has In^jn shown by quoUitions 
from the / it tlmt it then ciwtomnrj^ for princes nnd dignitaries 
to present snoh articles to deceased servants of the state, tluit 
fiieuds gave them n> tbeir friends, jind aequaintancei to their 
naqnaintances. Silks were even otTnreeJ to the dead wliiJc the funeml 
procession was on its way to the burial ground, tiie / A stating 
in its description of tlie ndes to be obaerved at the obsoqulw of 
ordinary officers end their principtit kinsmen; »Arriving at the 
j»gntQ of the city, a atcwiird deputed by the Ruler preswnla a 
»parcel uf black and scarlet silk to the dooeHjad. The principaJ 
^ mourner, laying bis raouming staff aside and putting a stop to bis 
» wailing, netiianis on the left side of the coffin while listening to the 
j9 message, and after iJie bearer bus delivered this from the right 
aide, wails nnri Iwwa, knocking his forcbcad ogakst the gmund. 
*» Thu messenger then ascends tlie bier to place tlie silk underafluth 
»the oatAklque, This done?, he descendsj the principal tnoimier 
» bowingly bobs iiiin off, returns to hia pW in the pmeeaaion 
j^tind takes his staff in hk hand, the cacort of death theranpin 
continuing ita way. "fhe ootfin liaving heed let down into tlia 
?»gm¥e, the gifts that liavd been bestowed upon the dead an; 

» presented, viz., panieti, of black and scarlet silk in piccca eighteen 

»feet long* and having umde aotno bows, the principal mournar 

knocks liis bead nguinst llie ground and stamps his foet as 

* before^^ 

The cuatom of bmying silka with the dead Is mentioned also a 
oonplo of times in tho Li h\ In its 64th (ihitpter (L ^7) limi book 
hjiaj « Among the people of the »tattj of Lu tlie gifts consisted of 

• three pieces of block yllk and two pieces of red, each pioca 

» Immg ona foot broad and oa lung as a piece of full length” 
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Anil in chapter 12 (L 34) wo mid; »After thci coltin hag b«jn let 
down into tlie gmvii, tliB princiiud mouruer offois tJie gifta'* ^ 

On pages 31 ttf/. and 349 hm \>cen ilew^tbtKl how in 
aneient tinies zealous superiors, relations «nd friends n»etl to 
(Wiitriliuto large numbers of grave gomiente to notable persoM. 
M alreaily suggested on {Mige 341, it aei'nis not improlwibla tliat 
thoBO garmenta, inasmuch as they could not be used for dressing 
the corpse, were phiced in the gmve, or that at least it wua m in 
the eurliist ages. During the Cheu djnrwty, burying cIoLLeji with the 
dead did not occupy, however, a place amongst, the prescribed rites, 
if we ore allowL'd to draw this conclusion frorn the fact that 
nowhere in the Three Rituais do we find any clear reference to it, 
Noverthclcas the matter wm then by no racfins ohsolrtc, for, an 
eitnict from the fjfa^ given on jHtgc 398, snya that 

during the reign of the Ifovise of Dan decajeil remains of a large 
number of clothes wore discoverotl in tho tomb of a teudol prince 
of the third oontury before our cm. During the Han dynasty 
hurjung olothea iind sacrificial ganiienta was un eataldiahcd rite 
connected with imperial obsequies, as will be shown on page 403. 

Besides clothes, or material to make clothes of, articles of all 
kinds and descriptions were in the pre-Christian cpich bnritHl with 
the dead, ii^or people of rank, the side curiidns of tho eata&li:]uc 
which had served to convey the c<>r|jse to the tomb were placed 
uiside the grave, as also the boorda exhibiting the rank of the 
deceased; this may he seen tn an extract from tho lA <piotod 
on page 283. This custom was still muintiilncd as late as the 
'Tang dynasty, the Codex of the Khal yuon pcrio<l prtatcribiag 
its oboervance for ofiidals of the three highest cloaseA, wliile Ihosa 
uf the fourth claes and of lower nmk were hi have the buordM 
only placed inside the grave. 

During the Cheu dynasty, at burials of royal piirsoimgra the 
musical instruments which had been played by the court-musicians 
during the intermunt, went tho stune way, as appears by three 
quotations from tht; Chu ii cited on page l&O. Even tlifi shields, 
plumea and fintea which hod done service ut tho dances executed 
during the ftineral were buried, as it ht stutEd in the C^ti* A 
»th*it the Oflicers of the Shields at Gniut Funerals arrange 
* the impUiments used at thij execution uf dunces, and at the 
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intfirmcijt UtkfF tJiem up, to atom thciii avtuj u\ t]u; grave"*. 

Objecta of oveiy kind which were belicvtsd t,u lie useful to the dead 

*md whicii woxo placed in the grave with tliom , aiu verj- often 

deaoteii in t[ie Tliree RitiUiLs iis > implemcnta or utentEilii of denth'' 
>*iinpletDents for the nuiaeft” These terms imy 

include alao dishes and bowb, rtjcIi iirticles being likewise 
denoted in Chinese hy the character In the CAett H we 
rend tbit the OfKoer for the Gmvea, after the coffin has Ijoen 
placed in tho grave, on tots, in order to atom away therein the 
implements of df4it,h"\ And in its ‘IGth. ebuptor [I. 4-1) the 
Li ki says:»As to the oolirso of conduct to be foLlowail with 
»regard to tile articles for the manes — even though a large 

nuinW of these be eipoBcd, it is allowed to phux^ a amall num* 
w ber in tlie grave; imd it h penuittad also to bury thorn alt with 
*1 the duul wlien only a small quonlity arc displayed" ^ Cliing 
Khnng-ch^ and Khung Yiijg*tah both think that this jwissngd 
refers to a custom, then prevalent among friends and rclarivos, 
of uonlrifauting articles for tlie torab, and that many of these 
were only pmsentol and exhibited for the sake of show *. If they 
are right, tlicn this custom may bo runkeil side hy aide with tbiit 
of prwsenling grave clothes, tJoiso being likewise displayed during 
the preparation of the dead for the grave (ace [«ige8 334 Jty., 337, 
310 and buried along with him^ 

Such exhibitions of articleu for ihe grave t4x)k place first at 
homo, before the tittaasod was carried away for burial, nnd 
ttftorwards ujicf more, near the hiuiol ground This ap^icnra by tfm 
fuiJdWing extract from the J which ia also interesting as showing 
w^t sort of things imd to ba burloJ with ontiimry oma^n. -Tire 
imptouiuiits for the Juanea are exhibilcd on the west side of the 
» driving oips'. Tiiuy otuisist of objeaU of use, to wit, bows and 
^fftrrott.t, ploughsbarcs, n couple of vums, a (xmpla of tmlhing 
v-tubri, ond a washbasin in M'hic}i a cwor k plmxd; this ewer is 
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M pI(uxHl in suoli a way that iu ?jjK>al b uii tilt* south suh, Stu^ftpuil ' 
then? an nontj, hut thcrtv may bo instrumonUj of iiiiitaB, 
»tinch as fire ustjd when oalebratiug foslivo niEtli!* Of biikumtjiitji j 

>.*of war then; aw coats of mail, lieliutjta, sliiohiH ami qulvein^ * 

waaU a» to articles for uso whtiu at leisure* thaw ana stuff*, 
>-pnniut>lii of lirtinboo, ai*d Ikus h Arrived jit the hurml pit, the 
iiiiploiaonta are arrtiuged on liie east side of the road, the 
M Ijriucipal baing placed dd the north-west aide. * , , The cuffiii la 
rlu£ down into the grave the utonsilu arc stored, up at tlio 
A^side of it* und than the scree us and tlio roof of the catafalque 
>»aro placed, over them, the baakots with siu^riffchd meat oad the 
hamper* hetng' stored away at the side^’ •. 

KlfsTwhere in the / it particuliire are givfH oottceming three 
Ijowfl and arrows and tlielr uppurtcaancre. w They are new, bat uf 
v' a cooree const ruotinn, tipped at both ends and omaiutmted* Tliej' 
r may also he SeKihlt;. There are forth urmoro pteee* of hjinilioii to 
*? tie on the inside of bows when unstrung, Iret they should loiw 
3L' their good qualities^ On the spot are laid out pieces of leather 
tu wrap around the strinj^, and pieci?* for the centre of the Ixiws, 

»through which the arrows, when fthot off, may slip away. Further 
A» there ore quivers to keep the bow^i in. There U oiio set of four 
;* waiting arrows tliey have heiids of lione ami abort feather*. Also 
»one *ct of four tnoning arrows* the esentre of gmvity of which liet 
»in the luidtllo and u hicli have likewise short tV^atkers" *. 

Note tlifll arrows with heaiLa of Isjne woro buriixl with the deail 
even m times when the use of iron was common. Tiiis iritnMlucre 
us to the survival of a custom of pre-historic ages * mnnitoioing 
itself by ndigioUH oonaerv'utisra* and which may Iki olnsscd among 
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i^tuDccs ^of silflikr niimviik given an page^ 287 (Wid 31 > 7 . Cliing 

Khjing-ch'iDg aays: i^Tlmt tlnise arrowtf had LraidH of kiiio \u\d 
»abort tcathniii shows that ibey were unfit far two, «nco the 

arrows in use among ihc living wore w^ll-fejitluirad and had heads 
» of metal*' 

The sovonrigiiH of the house of Chou had also hanjos intermJ 
with them, j* At Great funemls", the Cieu ft laja, ji the Great 
» Marshal (ireaents horsis as viatimn at tlie funeral siuirifiK? an- 
enouncing ihk to the dci.tjm.ed**'. Those hoisos wem Iwl to 
*-tbe gmvc anti stored awaj therein, while an anmiunceiiu^nl 
»tboregf was nuKlo to the dead** adds Oiling Kkang-oriiig. This 
assertion seeuia Lj tio btksad ujwn another |iflsftfige in the CAea /f, 
to this elfecti *At Grmt fumirals, the Officer for the llorfiu-iHJtiA 

deijorates the horaes of the rarriogta which ani sent to the toinh, 
j^iiiid Imrios them at the Intermenl'* *. It does not apiioar frmn 
these iwsHJigos whether such horses were buried lilivc or whether 
they wopu first iiutiiolated. 

■hide siinic, hu valuable to the ancicnl Cliineso. was likewisn 
interred with their sovereigns and feudal lurda. The CAfa U mxysi 
» At Great funends, the First Minister of State is to Jissiat wheii 
»jBde is besU)wai upon tlic defunct and when Jade is piuotxl in tue 
* month And the iMojiager of the Signota of Jade jimviilu, at 
Great funerals^ the briiiiied jade whirth is to he mixed np with the 
anra for the mouth of the dead; further ha provides the pitjces 
» of jodn for the mouth, mid the Jade which is to ha presented to 
tho doceiufed in the grave”Fn>jn our diiiscrtatiaii on the jjlncing 
of precious objects in tha moutJi of the dead fp. 20D tlie 
reiider is aware that, m andont tiraea, Jude ui«l to l» pbceil 
both upon and inside oorjises because of a prevailing conviction 
that tho prcdiius stone could prevent oomipdon and facilitate 
revival. No doubt this conviction also prumptetl the phieiDg of 
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unuitiirntif nt' jmli; in isliu gnivu uutilitk' tlii; coffin. idtioi 

luivfng, i[£ sliown in tlic auuko dL^^t^dation ^ DUtaiiicd m rogiml of 
|K}ftrlii, gold dtid cowrleij^ we uiiij welt sup^tvO Ihtit. during tlie 
t^lieu djrniisty nnd ^uliacquent RijyaJ boufies llit)ae and siniibr 
vulunbleiS plnjed lUi important part in the equipment uf the dead, 
'riitio HuDg'king in the tiflh or sixth century declared explicitly 
that »it waa an eatnbibhod rule with tJie Hun dynnaly to bury 
every Imperial prince with elotliea lulomed with pe«rla and with 
V boxoa of JridCj in order to prevent putrefaction" K 
Turuijig uvtf the leaves nf the ttae^ we find tba 

following notice about the [iiaiiauleum of llob Lu, the monarch 
mentioned on pages 290 and 370* who wioidcd the sceptre over the 
kingdom of \Vu bet tvocn the dates 511 and 490 before our eta, » The 
» iiinuBoleum of Hith Lii is situated outside the Ch'nng gate. 

It wiw called the Tigers flili. The lower tank was sixty pa 
y* brund and fifteen feet deep. The copper gmvo vault wits compotsetl 
of three lay era. N*jar the tiimuiws Ihcrc was a tniik six feet deep* 
^ and also a lifuok, called the .bide Malliirda^ stream. The grave 
^ contnined thron thousand swords of the p'ien-cha kind^ three 
thou^d square and n.mnd objects, and also sbi- hao swonla 
S'and yd-i3h''Hiig sabres. Thousands and tens of ihonsands of 
>' people were employed in building this monuruent The earth 
^ required for It wati ubtntned fmm the laktia. On the tliinl day 
after it was tlnkhcd a white tiger settled on the sumitiHi and 
» thcrelbw it was culled the Tiger t Hill'* ^ 

Though this extract is not to bs? uccepted aa gotipid truth in 
cvtjiy raapfiot, bcdBiicie the liistnrltail value of many pages of the 
Y$u!i /sueA If An is detnictod froui by roiuuntic anecdotes, yet. we 
linvo no reason to reiusc erediaii^e to the cardinid points cuntaineil 
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in iL Another work «f similar dmractBr, tlm Mi*«Lstiii« »b««t 
the Western Metro|i£jli», relatoa, ng stated on jrago SB0 how n 
irrioco of Kw^g-obVen had, during llie Him dynastyscveiid 
ancient tomba broken up and wliat won discovered themi.r niiiiw 
the following pnrtinulars about tho maiisoles of kino giang and hu 
son Ngai, who ruled the state of Woi, which'’eoniprised tlio 
southorn part of the present pnivinec of Shensi and tho north of 
Honan, between the dntea aS4 and 280 before our era- 
» In Iho grave of king Siatig of Wei the vmdt was entirely of 
» veined stane anil over eight feet high, Tbero wim room enowh 
» m It to hold forty people. To the hsiid it felt smootli and oliillv 
-os if It were oew. Inside there was n e-ooeh of atone end'a 
-win,™ of the same maUjiinl, elogaiitly linished on all sides- hut 
-them WHS no tnioe of a cotlin, nor of impleinunta lot the ilsu of 
-the manes. On die ooiieh stood nolhing but it spittoon of inde, 
I' n>^EU t;wo swords of copper ‘ und sundry mstrumniitti of i^old mid 

nil Bn grod m Dew* The prifiee took thtac for hh own 

^ private ueo** \ 

»Ovw the tumulus of king Ngni molten iron had been poured 
- and It was not opened until after three days lu.d been spent In' 
sl«nng and chiselling. A yellowish mist inside so disagieeahlv 
-tj^ffeoti^ the nose and e)iB as to rendei- it impiesibie lu enter, 

»- rherefute tho gmvu was left to tho cam uf a guatil of noliUers 

• and after seven days the mist had deated away. Tlien first a ricM 

• which hurl uoither rings nor Isiits was found, and suhseQiienllv 
•a coueh of gmnito, four feet sipiaTe. On this couch stood a stoo'l 

• ol Btono, on both the right and the left side of which them wm- 

• in atteniUn^ throe stone images in a standing attitude, all 

• wearing mihtary cafK, girdles and swords. Tlien came a secund 
MS one dmir of one leaf only, well provideil with bars und bolts 
saving broken it open, the eye fell upon a cofiiu, the bh.ck 

OTlour of which was so hnght that it cast a glare over the men. 
wiinl^tra kca luid no effect upon it; hut when Ihoy attacked it 

! tl.^™ |.r»»liea II,s InnT 
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ft wit^i lijcntwl sjtws, they found it to (sonsiat of sundij vuniishcd 
w rkinocem* bided; it w»a scvuml inohin’s Lliiak, imd ibe liidua wete 
» placed met anc another in more tbuti tan lajers* Thuir exertions 
» to bnaii it open proving [riiiticaa, they dcjiisted fn>m nil further 
> attempts. 

»Again they parsed through a dtoau dexir of one luof, pn>' 
jj teutod bolts and burs. A fxjiich of stone was tJjon disemerad, 
T seven feet square; a stone ttcrean, and u act of copper 
»cortain-ilooks, some of which lay scattered idioat in disordor on 
the oouch and on the floor; obviously the ribbons, by means of 
»which these Gurtaina had been fastened, had decayed, and tha 
»copper [looks dropped out in oonaerpience. On the Gunck thnrG 
was one stone pUlow and, moreover, dust iu very high convex 
y* heaps, evidently the reniaiiis of clothes and ceretnoalai garments. 
^»And on the right and left, stone figurea of women, twenty 
jv on each side, were stunding near the ootich in attendance, Home 
» holding imitations of towels Mid combs mirrors and hairpins in 
their hands, otharH dishes, as if they were licrrmg up a No 
» otlier curioiia things wen? detected, except iron rairrore, seveml 
» hundreds in number^* 

This dUoovery of dotheii crutubled to duat in consequenoe d 
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Uidr hayiDg passed bo mauy flgea under the g/uimd, confiruiB 
om- auppotiition expressed on p&gB 342, ihni the clothes which 
tiaed to be presented in mioli lar^r^ ,juiintitiea hy auporiors, family 
luembcra and fHcntia at the death of poraoDs of note iluriDg the 
Cheu dyiHiaiy, were sent to the tomb along witJi the defuncL 
But wliat are wo to think of those Jiiindreda of mirrors phicad 
in the graves? Gmeidering that uncivilUod or s^emi^ivillzed muD 
Jitu no rational notions about the reflection of light, and enaily 
confounds this with light itself, Hcurrely reniums a doubt 

that the ancient Cliincae placed mch smooth objeete in the mmlm 
under the supposition that, as in an aptirtmatit dimly lightt^l 
they would produce light, so here they would enable the soul to 
distinguish the images, tncaiiuTes anti implcmenta stored up in 
tbfl crypt. All retiUy luminiferous matter, experience tohl them, 
can give light for a short time only; mirrors, however, ran 
do so for ages. To this day, a >»mirror to light the rar^ise” 
Is in Fiihkioa province placed in the coffin wiffi the deitd (see 
page 93J: a weak survival, indoeil, ol an ancient usage widely 
prevalent, which will be illustratHi Ijy other instances in the present 
chapter. The JQcei ^ (mA sAiA \ a collratian of miscellanies writ¬ 
ten hy Cheu Mih* in the earlier |jsrt of the fourteenth centuiy, 
says: nThe present generation when ootllning a body rtUijpond a 
rmnor aguinat the lid of tJie coffin to ahed light ii|>oa the corpae, 
*>aud now and then they aver that the object of this ia to hroak 
9 the darkneas by means of light" \ 

Tiuit in former agea of tlie Chinese Kmpirii the great of this eitrth 
did not neglect to do whatovar was within tbo Ittnita of human 
{x>wi>r to light tip the cave of dratli, is proved hy the interrating 
account which tlie Historical fLccorda give of the mausoleum and 
the obsequies of the marlLil Shi Hwang, the famous monarch of 
thiu dyiuisty of Ta,%, already mentioned on page 290. jpIu the 
^ ninth month they buried Shi Hwang in mount Li. Not long 
atW hie accee^toi]! to the throne Ihia mcnarch hml that moim' 
excavated and [ircparod, and when he Jiati reduced the whole 
Em pirn to subjection, people were trausferred from all jiarb of it 
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»to this spot, ond to the number of over seven hundred tliousand 
»excavated the ground underneath three wells of groundwater. 
y» Of cupper thej then made a cryptand all the rare jirliolca 
»and proclous curiosities of the palaces iind the suudiy oflfioeB 
were convoyed thither, and hoarded up inside till the ciypt was 
» full. Meohanicuins were then ordered to make baliaiic machines 
»which, whenever any one ventured too near the spot, would 
» suddenly discharge arrows. Of water limpid like silver • they made 
» numerous brooks converging into a river and a great lake, and 
»machines revolved in them, throwing out the water from one 
»to the other. Abo%'e they anrayed the stars and asterlsms, and 
9 below, the configurations of the earth; they mmle torches of the 
9 liat of the roan's fish, which were calculated to bum for o long 
9 time. *Rh*shi (Shi Hwang's son and successor) commanded: *It shall 
» nut bo allowed to such of the inmates of the late Em|>cror'8 sera* 
9 glio us have no sons, to leave the gates of the maoBoluum', and 
9 they were all made to follow him in death. Those destroyed in 
9 this wise were very numerous. 

9 When the cofiin hod been deposed in the grave, some one 
9 suggested that, whereas the workmen and mechanicians who hod 
9 mode the machines and conce:dcd the valuables knew all about 
9 the same, the buried treasures might forthwith bo scattered in all 
9 directions. So, when the great ceremony (f. e. the burial) was 
9 finished luid the vaUuibles hod been stored away, the interior 
9gate of the rood leading to the tomb was closed, and the 
9 lower and exterior gates of tlmt road were both shut too, so 
9 that none ol the workmen, artisans or men who had been 


1 AcnmlliMr U) Sa Kwang a lauHiiM Ktiolur who tiveil A. D. 3r>y— 

Uifl cfwracter •coppor^ occurring in the Cbinow text, tnighl itiind for 

tto Btofi up bjr UMunx of molten luetiU ’. Tlin iilioie Mntence would in thi> eaae 
run: •TlK»y dug up throe wetli of groimdwAler, itopped Uhmb np by meiini of 
loolUin motal, and cnmrtmctod a gniT«'vauH*’, Compare page 200. 

2 The text luu « lit. » woier-ailrfor’’, a torni wliicli ap|>eaf 9 in literature 

genorally in the kimc of luerciiry. But it in hard to beliete that Sx5-tna 

the compiler of the EeconW, can have meant Uiia metal, it being dnubtfni whetlier 
It WM known in !di Uiun. Mr Ringamill, touching upon Shi llwang’a Imrial in the 
China Review ^V, p. 900) did not venture a|mn a tnuMintioa of the extract in 
ite tmUrety, and the editor of that periodical, trying to rectlly hii renderingv in 
a nou, traiulatfti the above pauoge byr •quickoUver poured Into She Hwang’i 
eofBn Ilka a huoilrwl •tmiOM of riven, or raiW a groat ocean’’. I wander whrthcr 
any oUier Sinologist would bo able to distil auch nonsense out of lha text. 
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- OTiiloyed in storing mvay t!io treasures ever tsuno out naiun Trees 
»ntid shrubs we« pbiitai about the spot, to give it the appi^nidm 

^ Tile liin dynasty seiireely fell short of the house of TsHn in 
richly e,|uippi^ dBcctisal munarahs. About the articles of jade coni- 
tm tod to ihcir K^ves. d.icfly ,rith the object of eoiinteraeting tho 

id'^rTh' kas been alreiidy said on 

* *f,, ■*’ “y» ou this bend: »The sovereigns 

vof the Han dynas^' were in the liahit of sending their dead into 
s le tomb adorned witli pearls, and with bojiaa of 

»jada stone. I'ht® hoses l«)kad lihc coots of uiaU. chains being 
-uirvod out upu tliem and inlaid witli gold. The boaea used k 
I U‘ I!mj«.rur Wu (140^87 H. C.) were nil inlaid 
-on the IM with hgures of lirngons, phenises and tortoise^liagons. 
Hence they ware called at that time 'dragon-I jo.v[h of indo”’ 

In Uie_ Books of thn Later Uan Dynasty we find it prescribed 
^ at ijn^rcd bimaJs, when the procession, headed by tlie 

and estairted by the bigiiest ofliccn^ in inuitming dress, arrived 
at the Miiuwleutn and arrayed itself tliurc on the east side of 
the road leading to the grave hiU, the new Son of Ueaven had to 
into a lent of ph,m white linon, divested of all oruaiuentatioii. 
oThe^^t Invoker . thiu the oHiulal rescripts in those limia 
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ran, »shall then bring forward the must, and offer it to the 
» defunct with observance of the customary ritual. The Mimslcr of 
»the Revenues, falling upon his knees, then says: *Qreat fiiiiend 
»cart, stand still, if you please*, and the Great Annalist, stand- 
»ing on the south side of the bier, nsids, with his face to the 
»north, the mourning address, during which those in cliarge of 
»the obsequies keep behind him. The recital finished, he wails. The 
»Grandmaster of the Sacrifices kneels down, exclaiming: 'VVailT, 
»and the Minister for the State Ceremonial having repcateil this 
»order, it is obeyed (by everybody present) with the observance 
»of the customary ritual. 'Fbon kneeling down again, the Mi- 
» nister of the Revenues says: *1 request you to repair to the lower 
» place*, which is a sign for the military officials of the Eastern 
» Park to take the coffin down and pLioe it on the bier. Now the 
»same Minister say's, in a kneeling attitude: *I re^quest you to 
» descend into the crypt*, and every one escorts the military officials 
^ with the bier into the crypt, the Minister of the Revenues and 
»the Great Annalist conying respectively the panegyric and tlie 
» mourning address 

»The retainers of the military officials of the Eastern Park now 
» put down the implements for the manes. These are: night hum* 
» pers, full, holding three pints each; they contain respectively millet, 
spanieled millet, wheat, spiked millet, rice, hemp seed, pidse, 
i>and small pease. Three earthen pots of three pints, holding 
»respectively pickled meat, preserNed meat, and sliced food. Gikes 
«*of millet All those things are placed upon wooden trays and 
» oovcitxl with coarse linen. Two earthen liquor jars of throe pints, 
»filled with must and spirits, which are placed likewise upon 
>» Wooden trays and covered with linen of fine texture *. 

» One candlestick of eartlienware. 

» Four red arrows, having their centre of gravity in the middle 
•i»and with short feathers. Four red arrows of lione, with sliort 
n feathers. One red bow *. 


1 Tbs ooinmsiiUry wfi Uuil during tbs period of tbs Hoiue of T«in »ucb a 
tloconwnt hariBg Iwsit sttractad from Die grate of Ming, an sropnror of the llan 
dynasty wbo retgms) Iwtwsen A. D. 58 ami 75. it proted to be of bamboo engraved 
with cbaractera. 

2 Compere this aouniaration with that of the luod and drink sttmtl up in Uto 
graves of m>tableB in still sartisr thosa (Pagea 382 •nj.), 

3 8e« Die particular* Mipplieil liy the / ft altout tbs bows and arrow* placed 
in the grates of officers during the CImri dynasty (jmge 304), 
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• Eight goblets, eight turecos, eight pote, eight square baskets, 
weight wine jam, one wash basin with a ewer. 

wOne staff, one stool, and one ainupy. 

^SiAloen bells, four large bells, and siiteen sonorous stones 
wall without stands to susptaid them from. One occarino, four 

• flutes, one reed organ, one flute with seven holes, one clappirr 

• to atyt the orchestra and one signal-giver to stop it, six lutes, 

• one cithern, one mouth organ, one harp, one lute with holes. 

• One shield and one lance, one quiver, one coal of mail, and 

• one lielmet. 

• Nme cairiagcs, and thirty-six straw images of men and horses. 

• Iwo cooking stoves, two kettles, one rice steamer, and twelve 

• caldrons of five pints — eveiything of earthenware. One laddie 

• mnde of u gourd and holding one pint. 

» Nine tables of earthenware, sixteen hirge cups of three pints 

• and twenty smaller ones of two pInU — all of earthenware. Ten 

• ^ dishes of earthenware, two winopots of earthenware holding 

• five pints, and two gourd spoons of one pint. 

» Sacrificial ganuents and clothes 
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» All these artiolcs hnying been given to the ilefunot, the work> 
» men of the Eastern Park declare that it is allowcil tu howl, ii|K)n 
which all thooe present in the crypt {K>ur forth their hiincnta* 
vtions^ until the Qmndmastcr of the Sacrifices and the Minister 
»fur the Suite Ceremonial request them with uliservance td the 
» custommy eoremoniaJ to stop. Tlien the Minister of the Revenues 
»sayi: 'The duties of oU the officers arc now fulfilled; so I retjucst 
»yo\\ to perform nothing more and to follow me\ which is a sign 

*• for all those who arc in the ciypt to moke bows and to re{)air 

»to their assigned places outside the cry|>l. 

»N(‘W the firandmaster of the Sacj^ces leads the Eiu|)eror 

»towards tJie place where he is to offer tlie pn^uis to the de- 

«* funot. The Minister of the Revenues throws hlriisc^lf upon his 
» knees and says: *I request that the presents be brought forwanP. 
» Upon this, a Obatnberlniii brings the sceptre ot jiule, which is to 
»lie presenteii in the profound cave; this object has a length of one 
»liiol four inches and is presented along with a pie<v of red cloth 
» which is three mches square and heiiitued on all sides with sc^irlet 
» silk with a rod lining. (The same official brings also) the silk which 
is to Iks presented to the deceased, to wit, three black pieces 
» and two M^rlet pieces, each one foot two inches long and having 
»the breadth of a full piece. The Emperor stepping forward, kneels 

• down, then repairs to the door of the crypt which opens on the 

• ro^ that leads to the grave hill, and turning his lace to the west, 

• with his own hands drops the presents into the profound cave 

• iri thriM! aeporute portions; the workmen of the Eastern Park 

• pick them up, take them inside the ciypt, and store them away, 

• Subsequently the Grandmaster of the Sarrifioet in a kneeling |)08i- 
»• tion ra|u<»ts the Emperor to make reverent prostrations, and 

• orders those present to howl, which order is re-echoed by the 

• Minister for the State Ccremuniid in accordance with the estab- 

• ed rih^; and in the end, the Grandmaster of the Sacrifices 

• Imvmg said kneelingly‘The presentation of articles is completed', 

• the Empenir immediately returns to his place_Tlie Emperor, 
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»the Empress and all those of lower rank put off their coarse 
w^rmenta and dress themselves in a bright red attire, after which 
»the/ return to the Palace" *. 

In the same chapter of the Books of the Later Han Dynasty a 
note 18 inserted of the following contents: ^ 

»The Old Ritual of the House of Han •, describing the niHitsoUsi 
-of the cniperora of the Early Han dynasty, says: -In the yrar 
-next following the ajxiession to the Throne, the Great Architect. 
-Chief Overeocr of the Worb. measured out the ground for the 

rrrT'pr“"'^r seven kMung of ground were a«igncd 
for It Ihc central square had a surface of one khiunu and 

- WM thirteen ehang of ton feet deep; the Imll with the samifici,! 

thirty, and the grave hill one hundred and twenty 
»fi»t high: hut the mound of the Emperor Wu measured two 

- hundred feet. The interior part for the manes (the m ot) was 

roffin of Hottlcra wood, and around this a pile of the yoUow 
-intestines of .^preas trees (see page attl). The valuables aequitwl 
-from the sundry ofHces having been stored up in it. the articles 
-aiTOged at the four gates of the roads leading to the grave 
-hill, and also the stateHairriages with six horaes sUtioned in 
^ gates were placed in the tomb altogether. 

>» The ntlendunts thereupon ranging Uiemselvw beyond the paved 
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»CHiriage-roua ouUidc the interior #«|iiar<!, the swont-door was 
»cloeed first. Y^-lung wibrt», muh-sje sworda nnd hidden 
I* Ixilistic lunchines were cxintrived iip<in it, as also secret fire. 
» After this, the reinuinlng ground of the nmuHoleum was amvertwl 
winto a western jiark; on the mausoleum of an empress it was 
»mwd for the construction of aliodcs for Lid^r-chieftains of the 
**seraglio and ladies of lower rank, these aliodefi being assigned as 
»a mark of favour to (female) dignitaries of merit among her 
» kinsfolk and relatives h 
- And tlie Imperial Mim>r* says: 

»As for the burial pla4'es of the Ilouae of Hun, their central 
»squares were of a stxe of one hundred p u. After the s(|uare 
n h^ been dug out and a square rampart raised around it, 
^ four galea were cunstnirted therein (one in the middle of each 
front) nnd four roads nuidc, bruotl enough to allow sl\ horses to 
»puss abreast. Afrerwanis various articles were deposited on the 
vspot: weapons, lackorwore, heavy silks and light rilks, gold, valu* 
cables, rice,-and com. They also buried carriugca, horaes, tigers, 

• leopards, and other quadrupeds. Warriors and serfs were levied 
>» from the neighbouring districts, and of these guardians a s])ecial 
)• Comtimnderdn-^hief was appointed; moreover, the highest ladies 
»of the bock palooe and those who had stood most in favour 
» with the monarch, all sottleil there as warders of the jiark and 

• the grave hill. At the obscfjuies of the Btiijieror Yuen, neither 

• carriages nor horses, nor animals, nor any such kind of things were 
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ifk IS fif m T k, Chapfc. 10. L i. 

2 A Tolamtmma work of tbii oom*, cnDtaimog 130 chsplBn, axUled in th« 
Un»® of th« Stti ityoasty. It waa thai Mippuawi to Iuit« been writtan by fui* Uuu> 
I' sonM colIabonitorB. Other wurki baoriog the kuimi till* exinted 
prior to tb« Sai dynuty. Sev Bf>olui of the Sui Dynaety. eh. 34, I. 0. 
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» for tho tomb” This but aHsertion acenw to rest upon the 
authonty of the Booki of the Early Ilan Dym^ty, which W- Wn 
the arat y^ of the period King ning (38 B. C.). in the fifth 
month, the Emperor Yuen breathed his last, in the sUth month 
»it was officially dcmonstmtcij that the use of oirringes and carta 
»oxon. howes and animals was entirely inconsistent with the rites* 
»8o that it was not proper Ui use them for interments Thb 
» mcmonal was fiivoiirably received” ■. 

Bii<jrmou» indeed miut have been the Iraasutes hoarded up in 
the impcrml iiiaiwolca of the Hotuie of Han, if we may give ere- 
donee to tho following narrative which ia teoonlod in tho Books of 
the Tsin Oy^^ in n bio^phy of the martial statesman Soh 
Oh on , who lived in the third and the fourth centmy of our em, 

• At that time, several thousand hmilies of $au-ts‘in under com- 
. imud of Vin Hwmi, Kiai Wu ole. pillaged tho Pa mausoloum and 
“ the I u nmnsoloum of the House of Han •, eartying off a large 
a <I^Uty of valuables and treasures. The Emperor then asked OTi'on: 
»‘How can so immh have been bidden in the mausolea of the Han 
» dynasty?’ — Tho Sons of Heaven of that House’, replied the other 
» had their mausolea oonstniotod already in tho year next after their 
» accession to the throne. Tlic whole of the tribute and the taxes of 
•the Empire were divided into throe porUons, one portion lieing 
» used for the temples of the imperial anceatore, another for the 

• entertainment of visitore, and a third for ffUing the mausoleum. The 

»(«7 B 0.) nothing more could be placed in his Meu mausoleum 

• and the t^ on the s|iot were Uicn already so thick that both aruJ 
•were ncc led to embrace them. Tho Vermilion Eyebrow insurgents 
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» rifling thtt contentii of tins nwusolemii, wen* not able to carry ufi^ 
»thc half thereof; and now-u-days rotten silks in |iil6s and heaps 
are still to be found on the spot, neither are the pearls and 
)• articles of jade os yet exhaustwl. Jiiit the other two grave hills 
»(Pb and Tu) were ccjuipped with economy, nnd so they have 
» become a good lesson for hundreds of generations” 

Tliese rimusolen, which in the first oentiiiy of our era hnd escaped 
tlio violating hands of rapacious rcliels because they were e<{uipped 
lees richly than tlje others, were deemeil wortliy of ransacking afcwut 
three centuries later, and the robbers found themselves amply 
rewarded for their poms, although a p»trt of the contents had 
rotted away or become valueless in the course of throe hundred 
years. Prom this we may jtidgc of the contents of such of the 
imperial graves ns were richly et^uipped acxx)rding to the ideas of 
those times! The said deprodatioui of the Vermilion Eyebrows in 
the burial groumls of the House of Hun are recorded in the Hooks 
of the Early Han Dynasty. ^^In the summer of tlw next year 
» (A. D, they say, >» the Vermilion Eyebrow rebel Fan Ch*ung 

w with several hundred thousands of followers fioekt^ through the 
» Pass. Euming down lailoces, uuirkeb and wards in Ch‘ang-ugan 
j»city, they worked so much mischief tliat the |>eoplc of the Keng 
’•shi perioil devoured one another from hufiger and several liun- 
» dreds of tliousands of them perished. Ch'ang-ngan was converted 
»into a desert, and inside the city •walls not a soul wjis to be seen. 
j» The imperial ancestral tem{jled were all forced open and the mau* 
wsolea dug up, and only thoee of Pu and Tu remained entire”*. 
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As stilted in the nbove extract, frem tlie Booka of the Tain 
l^asty, not one nf nil tlic gJaves of the Em family wns ajnipped 
like that of the empemr Wu, The gmve hill of this pr^jininenL 
figuix' of the second century before our eru was oonsidcDihly 
higher than that, of the other aovereigns of the aame dynasty, it 
Ixdng atateil by the Old Bituid of the House of Han tliat it 
miMsured two hundred feet, while the other mniiaolai were no 
higher thim one hundred and twenty feet {see page 405), IJuring 
tlie reign of the emperor Tucu (48—33 B, C,), the staleanian 
Rung Yu' memorkliiBd the Throne to protest iigaingt the prodi- 
gnJity diapkyed by the Court in cnaea of death; this address, 
which has been preserved in the Books of the Early Han dynitsty^ 
contained the following passage: »When the Emperor Wu died 
»(87 li. C,), the Emperor Chao wna still young and wefik. ilivoh 
» Kwang (see page 33D) then onsumed authority, but he did nor 
» know the right way of observing the ceremonial rescripts. He 
» recklessly c^eealed in the tomb large quantities of gold, money, 
wvfdmiblfia, birds, animak, hsbea, tortoises, ixjws, horses, tiger? 
»rind Iflciparda, burying no less than one hundrid rmd mnaty live 
w animals in all. And all the ladies of the liock palace he relc' 
to the mnusatenm and its park. In this he sinnei} heavily 
»against the rites and revolted against the natural feelings; murc' 
>*over, it has till now not been made mit whether hi® pro- 
V ceedinga were in ocoordanoe with the will of our Emperor Wu 
» hiroself' *. 

I he Books of the Ijiter Han Dynasty, too, conlrLia some 
particuhira aliout the valmbics which in tlmsD times UEcd to be 
placed in the graves of grandees of the highest rank and of female 
tuemliers of the Imperial family, >*Al the decease of an Imperial 
)• prmoo of the highest nink, an Imperial prince of lower rank, nn 
Imperkl concubine who had lately been appmted as such, or an 
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^•Impcrutl princwB. onlera are given to bestow upon the defunct 
»in the grove otficiid s«ds of jade, boxes of jade, and articles 
» worked with silver thread. In the case of a pnnci(Mil concubine 
»or of the elilcst among the Imperial printx^sea. there shall bo 
»articles worked with copper thread. The linpcrial princes of the 

• highest rank, the concubines, the Imperial princesses, the priiiaa 

• of the second and third rank, and the >igh dignitaries with 

• titulary mnk aiudl prtsent articles to the defunct, and from the 

• palace there shall Iw taken twenty-four articles for the same 

• purpose. Emissaries (of the Omrt) shall regulate the funeral and 

• constnict the vault of cypress wood, and the sundry oificcni shall 
»in a body accompany the corpse to the grave, in obedience to the 

• undent customs** 

Amd in the Hooks of the Early Unn Dynasty it is stated about 
Hwoh Kwang, the famous minister just mentioned on page *109, 
that the Emperor »bestowed upon bis corpse presents of gold luid 

• money, silk and satin, one hundred embroidered outer garments, 

• fifty boxes of clotlung, insignia of rank made of jade stone, 
» pearls and emeralds, and clothes adometl with jade. Furthermore 

• he received a cottin of Rottlcra wood, a side-apartment (to store 
»the articles in), and a set of accumulated yellow intestines (see 

• page JMK)), and outside these pieces of cypress wood came the 
» fifteen artides destined to bo placed in the wooden vault Ho was 

• also provided with smooth h^|)8 from the Eastern Park *. The 

• warriors stood in array us fur as the Men mausoleum (of the 

• Erajieror Wu) to see him to the tomb; he received the post- 

• humous title of Prince of Thorough Perfection, and serfi* were 

• levied from Son-ho to excavate and raise the earth, to construct 
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»the niousd with tlie sacrificial temple, and to erect ramparts 
»around the pork. The chieftains of three hundred families were 
»charged with the care of the spot, in accordance with the usages 
» of former times *. 

Concerning Linng Shang. a high magnate mentioned on page 315, 
we read; »In the sixth year of the Yung h wo period (A. D. Ml), 
j*in autumn, whilst lying dangerously ill, ho gave the following 
V instructions to Ki and his other hods; *By neglecting to practice 
»»virtue I have enjoyed much prosperity, and though in this life 
» I did nothing to support the Tlironc and to be of use to it, 
»yel they will no doubt squander away their treasures and po«» 
* sessions ajwn me after my death. But what profit can my rotten 
»Ixmes derive from clothes and slirouds, from food and jade in the 
» mouth, from Ijoxes of jade, from pearls, precious cowries, and 
»thc like? The whole host of officers will take the trouble of 
» beautifying the aspect of tlie roads by their nuiubors, making 
» piles of dust and dirt; but though they may pretend that such 
»things arc prescribed by the ceremonial institutions, yet there arc 
I* times at which it is bettor to abstain from bringing the same 
»into practice. Such is the case at present, for, peace does not 
» reign on the frontiers, the insurgents not yet having been sulidoed 
» there; how then can it be proper to impose heavy losses upon 
»tlio realm (by performing expensive buruds)? When 1 have given 
)»up the ghost, you must convey me to a shod on the bnrial 
»ground and encoffin me tliere without delay, dressing me in 
» none but old everyday clothes, without refitting any of them. 
»»And when the coffining is finisheil, dig the grave, and when the 
»grave is ready, bury me immediately therein. Sacrifice to mo 
»edibles of the kind 1 was wont to cat during my life, hut do 
» not make use of the three sacrificial victims. Filial sons distinguish 
»themselves by executing their father’s will, and therefore you 
» must not disr^^ard mine*. 

» At his death, the Emjieror personally attended the mourning 
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»rites *. The sons wialied to cjirry out their father’s inslructionB, 
»but the Ck)urt would not allow them to do so. The Km|)crcfr 
»gave a vermilion longevity receptacle (coffin) frofu tlie Eastern 
nPurk, silver works, yellow intestines, bo.xcs of jade, and twenty- 
height kinds of misoclhineous objects, together with two millions 
hof candoreens and three thousand pieces of cloth. The Empress 
»mode a donation of five million candareons and ten thousand 
h pieces of doth. And for the olwequies the Emperor gave light 
»war chariots and humassed soldiers; the posthumous title of 
>» Faithful Prince was conferred upon the defunct, and the inmates 
» of the interior palace attended the burial in person. The Emperor 
»repaired to the balcony of the Gate of Universal Sunlight, for 
»the purpose of regarding the carts and horsemen” *. 

The monarchs of the Ilan djmusty, in bestowing upon deserving 
statesmen coHins and all sorts of things reijuired for a proper 
«y|uipment of the corpse, ordering out their troops to do honour 
to the obsequies, and levying serfs to work at the grave, wore 
obviously acting aoconiing to precedent, for, os has been pointeil 
out on pages 34, 1G8 and 340 donations for the funend 
and the burial of noblouien and otficers had been in vogue in 
tsarlier ages. Their behaviour in this res))cct, which might bo 
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muitrated by uuiay muru irujUmoes recorded in the Annuk of those 
times, reminds us of the French practice of interring statwiiucn of 
high merit at Uie expense of the State. And although the Hun 
dynasty hardly fidls short of the famous tynint of the House of 
Ts'in in wasting wealth on the equipment of Uic abixies of ihcir 
dead, yet this practice evidently was considemhly <in the wane 
during its rule, for, horses of straw were then buried instoid of 
r^ horses (sec page 41)3), and even on omiwror’s father-in-law 
via. Liang Shung, objected to having valuables with him in Uic grave! 
This pro^ of deterioration was not at all of recent date even then! 
It was in full force already in the Confucian age and has been 
slowly making pi^css ever since, in constant strife with the 
religious conservatism of the sticrcd observances of antiquity. This 
contest will bo anulyz«l in Chapter VJH, a direct continuation of 
the present chapter, in which wUl be discussed some other customs 
directly cvolveil from the ancient practice of burying treasures utitl 
tlie reijuisites of life with the dead, 

Di^)verio8 of ancient tombs in which huge quantities of valuables 
bod been hoiked up, arc often recorded by Chimaic authors, oven 
by some of times relatively modem. In the History of the »Soutlieni 
Part of the Realm wo liavc; win those times (vii. Iietween A. I). 

«* * ^3 and 493) people dug up the grave of the daughter of Ilwan 
Wen (a famous warrior and grumlce who had lived nearly a 
••centu^ earlier), and th^ found scurfs and boxes of gold, and 
» mugmficent ol^'ccta made of splints interwoven with gold 'Hiero 
was, moreover, in that tomb n very large qmmtily of golden silk- 
» worms, seals of silver, and such like things’**. The same work 
relates that, when Kien, a son of the emperor Kao* of the TsT 
d}masty. was (Jovemor of Yih-chcu > in the pa*sent province of 
J^hwen, w there was discovmfd in a garden of that district 
»• an old grave. Nothing was placed over the cxillin except a stone 
>* vault, which plained over ten different sorts of copper mlicles, 

»three old-ta^ioncKl signets of jade, and a very hirge quantity of 
»»pnvdgus objects, a part of which were not rooogniiablc. There 
•were also several |)ocks of gohi and sUvw objects shaped like 
>silk-woniis and snakes; besides, u mound had been made of 
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«ml sand and n tank of silvoiy water. KJtin wna urged Uy all 
»those tLround hitn to uike posaeadon of these UiingB, hut Jie wid: 
»VSoiiie time ago, [»apk in the oountiy of Yung (part of the 
present Sh*md pniTioce) having dag up an tLOciout grave and 
» found thoreiji rairrora of jade with screoDB and boxi'^ uf the some 
» precious matErial, the Imporial Heir Apparent returned with those 
j» things to the capital* but I have always cherished opinions dilfojml 
n from his". He then deputed his meritorious officer Ho CJi"n to 
»the spot to make a mound Jbr that grave, in order to protect 
the valuables from violuting hands" 

We might quote more cases of this kbd, whidi would owupy 
space only, without sheddmg nnj new light upon oitr aubjecL We 
cannot, however, ooimlndo this chapter without making nicntioii of 
thii fact that, in the earlier centuries of our era, it was not 
unusual to place ah^o books or other written documents in the 
graves uf the dead. 

Many instances hereof arc on record. To quote only a few;_ 

Chan Pan a grandee of ranown who lived in the earlier pirt 
□f die second century, ordeml Ids soub to buiy him in a simple 
style, jito linii together tablets of bamboo, two (itet and four 
»inches long, to write out tliese the Canon of Yao (the 

» first part of the SAu jh’jjy), ^u]d to plate them in fkmt of his 
together with a knife and a pencil, as a token that he 
» did not torget the princijdea of the Holy Ones'* Yu Fan *, who 
m the third centuij of our era wrote a corammtniy upon Luo-tfia^’a 
Tao hh kin^\ the lanimia bible of >,gave orders that ho 
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V fcffiould be biirifid with eoonomj^, und witli notbiug vhc (iUoiit bim 
but the two oliflpters of Lno-tatira wurk, an b proof that bo 
nheld in high veaeration thu tun tob or Uunefits of the UuivcrBal 
j^ordnr of NtttW'^ And Llwang-fu Mihiin aathor and siiite*- 
nmn of liigh repute who dierj in A, D, 282, ilreiared in hw Laiit 
will thnt ho dosired lo be biiricd w-ithout a coftin and without 
being waa}iod for the gmve, iind Ihnt there should be placed along 
with^ him in the eorth p nothing but a copj yf the Glasaio of 
j^h^ial Devotion (eee page 307), us a pnxd that ho never hiwl lest 
jfl sight of the hiws of fiJiiiJ oondunt*' 

The nbove quotations deserve peeulinr attentioa, baoiutflo tliej 
render it highly probable thnt the imditiariB on record about the 
dhffiovfliy of ancient works of note in some of the tombs of grandees 
of the Chou dynnsty are not quite &o untru&twortby as they may 
pcrlm^ at first sight appear to be. Seeing that in tlie earlier 
oentunea of our era men uf high moral standing were so oflen 
desirous of being laid in their graves with such books as they had 
tried to frame their conduct u[a>n during life, it is not heyond 
tho bounds of reason to suppose that, in limea still mote ancieut, 
monarcha and princu:a wore entombed with the aniiub and historuad 
rLxwrtU. which bad regulated their conduct in matters of govemiueut 
by placing before their eyos the glorious feat* of the ancestor! 
as ejramples worthy of imitation, and their odious dcods to serve as 
warning Ciiamplee, 

An important diamvoiy of books in a tomb is recorded in the flooks 
of the Tsiij Dyujisty in tho foUowing wordsi >j In tho second year 
»of the T*ai khang period {A. D. 2SJ) some lawless portiea in 
» tho defiartmont of Kih broke open the grave of king ^iang of Woi *, 
»or, according to others, that of king Ngon Li (who iliod in 243 
» B, C.)* and discovered some tens of cart-IuHiis of inscribed bamboo 
wtiihletB*. Among these there was a set of Annals in thirteen 
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wchftptei^, Ixigiunmg with th« Hia djmiflty Eind extending down 
»to llip overUiiow of king Yin of llie Clieu dynu^ty by the Dug 
Btirbiirlaiut (771 R. C.)^ tlie mattcia thmin reconltid tliua etuhrm;- 
»ing three Houses of sorereigns. The tableUj treated, moroover, 
wof mjittcni rakting to (ho realtu of Wei down to llm 20th. yc«r 
X* of the reign nf kbig Kguu li, so that they constituted an liiatuncul 
» book of tiuit slate. Genorttlly spsiking, they agree on most points 
w}|Rt is recorded in tlie CTuti but in niany pbices 

»they deviate conflidcmbly from the tmditioiiE^ contained in the 
jfr Chiiisieg ... * Thwo whti broke oi^cn the grave haii set tire to the 
ptnbletifj io Ugbt them to their work of robbery* Hence, when 
»thii otlioors kid hold of the tablelB, many hud been burned 
»ur diajilaceti, so tiiat the itiHcriptionjs iuid sustained injury and 

# mutilation, and fxmld no longer be deeipItoreiL The Enijjeror Wu 
jp tnnififerred these doemnonU to hia private lihniry, to have them 
» oollutod and ummged, and thnre tht^ were exainincd successively, 

• each lieing asaigned its proper place, after wldeb they wore Iran- 
» «cril>eiL In modem ciinracterB'' *, 

Hie Ann uls in thirteen chapters, nientianed in this extract, are 
now extant under the title of ^.Tlie Annala of the Bumboo Books'^’. 
Among the works recovered were also, according to some, wTlio 
Books of Chen" wbkh feince the Sni dynnsty and that of Tang 
have iintitlfd] ^The BcKiks of Chen obtained from the tomb 
in Kih , But this assertion oppeara to he dtxjtitnto of credible 
fuundutmn, a work bearing the title of eBooks of Cheu in seventy- 
one articles ' being lucntiuned nbmdy in the entaJogue of works 
given in the Hooka of the Early iJan Dynasty (chapter 3lJ, L 
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Aiiuthor largd discovery of lituraiy tr«ujinttt« iu an ancicijt tomb 
IS made uimtiim of in tlio IJoob of the Houlhem T»‘i Dymwty 

* At that time {^h. between A, D. 465 and 472), a of lubbem 
^in Swng^img (province of Hukwang) dug up a tumli of ancient 
/Jilate, which tJ^iHoa asscpted to ho that of a king of 01i*u, 
ji^They ponnessad themiselves of a large ipiwntity of vaJuablis, eUiowh 
a nod aenjena of jnde, and iniicrihed tablets of bamboo 'atmus 
^ toother with blue «ilk. These tablets were a few inches bro^ 
»^and two feet longj the bark and the nodes looked m tf they 

* were new. The rabbers bundled them together into torches in 

j> order to obtain tight. Aflorwards some one came into poeaiwsimi 
ft of mojpu than ten of these tablets and infomied the military 
^governor Wang Sang*kbien of the fact; this gmndoc deckmd 
» Ibem to be the » Artiticer’s Record**, a missing p«H uf tJje OBicial 
V the CAea /i), written in fn^-abaped cbamctem. 

^° * imtlmritit» then depxitoil a conimisBion to make further 
** imjiimcfi; ami m this coniiniasion diiitimored mure of sueb relics 
»tbeir identity with or differenoo from other copiea bceime a topic 
»of diacuasiun for aome tinifl''^ ^ 
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CHAPTER V. 


OaNCEftHinrr large tombs, big tumuli, GRAVK T\tSSli, 

At> bus t)een tiliowi) in the fnre^ing ohnjjter^ the Eilyie in whinh 
the dt»d wore nncicaLly equipped fur the gmvo in China was 
reguliited i^y the [Rjeitiou and wealth of the deceaseeJ, Takiri^ this 
fact into canstderation^ it may readily be suggested, without ducu^ 
nicutaiy cridcnco, tbit tlio dimensions of the graves and Ure mode 
of oonfiimeting them were likciv'Lfie proportioned to tlie sodivl «ton ding 
of die oNDcuponU and to their pecumory ciruumstanccB in life. This 
is in point of fact the case. At the outset the day dwellings uf the 
living became their graves^ and aa the better classes naturally 
proved their dwdimgs under the iniluence of steadily advancing 
dvilUatioD, so they began to pay more attention to their graves. 

Indeed, some tumulj which tradition pointed out as hoving 
covered the remains of sovereigns of Ghiua in mythical times, were 
of oonsiderable siste. h According bo the Memoirs of the Dtipartmeol 
j^of Fiog-yang [a part of tlie pm vines of Shansi), the maujoleam 
» of the monarch Nu Kwji (28tb. oentuiy B. C.), situiited near the 
j*nliage of Hflu^U'un in the district of Chao^jhTog, coDtained two 
»grave mounds, coat and west of each other with a dutanoe of 
sforty^nvne pu (of sii foci?) between Uinmj each of these mounds 
» was two chang (of ten foet) high and luid o cLrcumferonce of 
» forty-eight chang. The ancient mausoleum of'Fau 'Tang (*, e, 
» Yao^ 35rd. oentuiy B. C.) was at a dktauce of seventy mtlea to the 
of the capital of the (PHng-yang) department^ the hill was 
» one hundred and fifty feet high and over two huudnxl pu broad. 

And Lh© mauaolouni of Shun of Yu (^rd. century B. C.) wsa 
^ tw enty miles to the west of the district city of Ngan-yih j the 
i^hill wiia throe chang high anti begirt with bricks, and on every 
»side it was over forty p u broad. The fie mains belonging to it 
^inside and outsidf covered on tirea of more than u hundred men, 
»and all the aid i^pre^ses on the spot hud a uircumference of 
> about ten epana*’ 
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So for tke nilegod tmmdi of Miooojroks of a ikhuloOfl 
or somi^fAbuIuus muiuidji which perhaps oo^ored the 

reiimitw of gmadees who lived at a maw recent ]H 3 riod, hut ohout 
wlium no rominiflceiicea have hecn picfterved. More hiiloricrd value 
u to Imj attached to the statement already inserted on page 393 
according to wliicli the niausoleujiJ of king fToh Lii was of a size 
so enormooB a» to have requinod the lfd>our of tens of thousands of 
serfs to build it; this mausoieum may have still existed in the 
time when the ImA faueA sha, «'hich recaidii the stnteiuent lena 
wnttoi. Tile same book iilso coElams the foUoiring deacriptmn of 
the tuuiiBoleum of Hoh Lus daughter, which sliowfi that her grave 
oovorod a Luge urea of ground ; s»The grave of Hoh Lti's daughter 
WM situated outside the Gh^ang gate (of the capital*), on the 
»north side of tlic road. Its lower square tank was forty-eight 
^ p u wide and had ii water depth of twenty-five feel The other 
- tjmk measured sutty pu, with a depth of ten feet five inches 
i^The grave tunnel opned upon the road which led to the temple 
i^and which nrn further in a soufhern direction through the Ka- 
^ whole ^und had a ciicumftrcnDtJ of six milos. 

Playing with cranea in the raarkot-streetd of Wu, they killed 
»living people to midte liiem accompany the defunct^'*. 

The mausoleum of king Siang was undoubtedly veiy Luge, amce 
rhe ciypt tdoue could hold forty people {itee pges 38U and 397) 
^U3 grave of the nder Ngni must Hkewise have tieeu of respectable 
flimcnaions, for it is retarded (see pages 307 te^.} that Ku-teih 
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discovcrod ihomn not mlj no undergrtiund which cun hi mud 

atone ituiigca represienting n miJltfityguani* hut uliio u cryjit cuutiiimng 
thu and anatJmr ciypt, nvidcnlljii’ dt»igucd to ijo n dtirrultoj^ 

fur the soul. During the Kan dymtstj, or somewhat latw^ thi> 
tuinulus of Confuciufl jmd its Jomeunes iilso cxivuret] a Lirge plot of 
ground, it lacing abiUd by the Trujieml Mirror timi j»ihe gmund 
^ lur liLB gTiiVe cozened an lum of one liundrcd meu; the grave 
» measured ten pii from noith to south, and thirtaiii from east to 
lowest, and was twelve foct high"'. 

After all, wo see that there are no reuiioas to rui^trust the lA h , 
when it says with refereuge to the pre-Christ inn epoch (cli. iJ4, 
h A'Tlio sbe of things souu:tijiiu& is h rmirlt of nmk jind 
jKMitiun* The dimeUBiuns of jifduces and liousca, tho nuvt^ureuieuts 
» of ulensils and dishes, the thldmogs of oolUiis aud gmvo vaults, 
M^and the aute uf grave hilla and grave mouniis, are a mark of 
»tank aud poaition'In oLbet wurdn, just as tlju dwelling 
which jieoplc octnipy during life signalize by their dijiicnsions 
ihcir social shiudlng, ao after death do tlicir graves. Hjc U ii 
SB.J& besidtsi (ch. 25, L 15); jvThc rules of mourning are reviaoil 
>»iu the first tnenth of winter, the dialincttuna of the grave 
»garments arc then deiiiiBii, and an cntjuiiy is held ns to how 
thick or bow thin eotlios aud funerul vaults %ihould be, and 
» how large or huw small the grnvaa and tumuli. The height (of 
j» the moimtU) and the thickness (of the ooliius unil vaulis) are 
p proprtlonctl to the degree or rnuk of high aud low" I That tJtc 
cold 5cas4jn weis appointtfd for such husmess is nio^iC reasonable. 
For, winter hi the pemVK] of death, the vitalisung power of Nnlure 
being then reduced to o mitiiuiuuu We akall olteu have uceasion 
to ahow that it has always l»cn a principle of Chiucso monarchJi 
and feudal lorda in ancient times to conform to the ooujsc of 
Nature in the adminiatratton of their rcaliua and appanages. 




^ ^ ■ tUiifflaliing editioD tif tli* Shi ki^ chi|itar *7, I. 88. 
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Tluit (luring the Chen dynasty large gnivoa pertained to people 
of high position and merit, smaUer ones to men of lower mtik 
(ind loss merit, ut csonfirmed by a page of the CAea h\ which 
contains the imitn^tions to » (sertain OtHcer for the Gmire Mounds, 
11 fiiactiomn 7 of high standing, os may l>c seen from tlie fact that 
ho waa placed iit the hmd of a stad' conaiating of two Great omeura 
ff of fiCf^ndan' rank, four ordinaiy oHicers of medium rank, two store- 
^ house keepers, four dorks, twelve assistants, and one hundred and 
«twenty followers-*. ^ITc has diarge of the Ruler’s grave giDimd- 
^he must appmi the place where it is to be made, and map it 
^out. The grave of the first sovereign ia sit mi ted in the middle 
the line of his posterity forming the right and left flrmk. The 
A»feu(iid lords are also to the right and left, but in front; the high 
nobles, Great officers and oitlinaiy oificere are arranged towards Sc 
^ imek (in a rarresponding manner). Each one i* placed according 
7J to his rank in the family hierarchy. Those who have been killetl 
» by arms do not enter thia burial ground. All peraoiis of merit 
he m front. The diinenBiooB of the mounds must correspond with 
»the rank of nobility, and so must the number of the troea. 

^Al Great Funerals, when tljey proceed to t^onstruijt the burkl 
aivo, ho gives the uieaBUrcmcnte for the bill and tlie tunnel (see pagt! 
w 374), and provides the funereal objects which will be rt-^juired when 

V the corpse is phu^ in the grave. He liaaigns a pkeo for each gmvc, 

»> ktieija ptiople uway from the ground, and guards the limits of the 

V triinhi*. Whenever a feuchd IokI or a ininifitor ut biiriod, tht‘ Officer 
w of the Gmve Mounds oarigns by divination the place for the grave, 

» keeps encronchara away from it, and osaigna the limita thereof"’! 
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Commentatore urmtiimouslj agree ttmt tlie feuiluJ lords, Grtint 
ulcere mid other grandeea referrefl to m Ihm extmot, were nitnii- 
hcre of the Ruler 3 fojiiil/, Omsei^uently, the royal biirml grouuda 
at those times* were actoally family grave^yards in which the tombs 
were nmvnged in two eels of parallel rows, divmging to the right 
and left from a central point occupied hy the grave of tho oaniniiin 
ancestor, llonoc, in reepeot of the lurangenicnt of Iho graven, thcac 
htirittl groimdn did not eaaentinlly dllTGr from tho grave-yank of 
distinguiahed families still to be foimd in the northern provinces at the 
present day, and about which something has l>een said on page 373. 

The custom qf erecting graves of large dimensiona for nionnrclLS 
seems to have reached its culminating point in the case of Shi 
Hwang. The historical particuhLrs extant about the construction 
of hk mausoleum iiave lw?et! repruduced alrnedy on pages 3f}0' 
though Imzy and uncertain, they fully entitle ns to draw the con¬ 
clusion that this funereal monument was of a eize really gigantiit 
Pei Yin \ the learned commentator on the nistorical R^rds who 
lived in the fifth century, aayai »According to the ItnpcriEd Miiror> 
7i the grave mmLod was over fifty c h a n g high and had a ciream* 
»ference of over Jive milfia*’^** Tliia statemeut ia cuniirmBd by the 
PoA «}iiA a little worh prohiably composed id the third century, 
when, as this book slates, the mound was still extant. j*The 
» grave hill of Shi Uwang'^, it says, to tlie north uf mmint Ti. 
» It is acTcml tens of chang high and has a circumfeAUicc of sii 
3 * or ^sveii miles. Now it is situated on tb© burdere of the Ym-p'^an 
7* district, in the north*'*. 

It is certainly to be regretted that Chinese IlLeratiire does not 
contain more noteworthy particalais about that mausoleam, which 
doubtless was one of the lojgeat ever constructed by tJie hand 
of ronn. That a temple was built within its precinota we may con¬ 
clude from the {Xissugc quoted on page 38b j but the rest ia Inft to 
our own imagination. More ample information the niitive books 
contain about the mausolm of the sovereigns of Ihe Hnn dynas^, 
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infornuition which is sufficient for us to druw up n voiy fair pictun 
of the way in which these monutnants were Liid out, and to 
sseoitoin their dimensions. If we glean the date and eoiahJna them 
wilh some cireumBjxictiQn, we arrive at the following oodclusioii. 

Every amiwror had liis own mausalemn. The coaatnielion was ooiri- 

meneed immediately after his ucecssiiui to the throne, ns slated by 
the OIil Riti^ of tho Houbu of Han, quoted on page 406, Aijcording 
to short notifies interpolated by oomnientntore in the biographies of 
en.prora, which are to be faund in the Historical Records (chantore 
8 to 12) iind m tJic Bwib of the Early Han Dynasty C^hapUira I 
to 12), the Triaiisnlen of the first eleven sovoreigna of the House of 
Bait were situated for the greater part to the north ^ cortb-oa^t and 
iiortlhwest of the niotropolia Ch'ang-agnn at dishmces varying from 
thirty-five to eighty Ghineso tulles; only one was to the south of t)ie 
melroptilis, fifty mnew (liafant, and one to ilie flouth-euat diatutit 
^vonty miles. They are denoted in tlie Imoks by Uie general term 
ling V i^hUlocks , hut each in pjirticnlor hml a numo of its own 
composed of tlie word Hng witli a niono^Uabk prefix which was 
derived, in some coses, frtim the name of a village or raonuttiin in 
the nolghbourhood, in others, fiom some river flowing by the spot, 
or from some i^uliarity of the suiroundlng cjonntiy. 

The name Hng was applied to tbeso mausoleo because an arti¬ 
ficial hUloci, thrown tip by the hfincl of imm, covered the tmpcml 
remams. Only the Pa ling“, the one rituatetJ south-euat of the 
apital and covtmiig the corpse of Wen *, the third emptror of the 
dynasty, who dlod in the y^r 157 H, C., Is slated by Yir^ Shao', 
on author of renown who lived in the second century, wto have 
J*had no ortifiDiol mound, the place for hiding the corpse having 
* boon conatructed in a natural mountain” 

As for the dimenatioufi of these grave hills, only with r^^nl to 
four of them are there figures on racortl. Hwang*fu Mih, the oale- 
bmted expositor of the ancitmt writings mentioned on page 415, wrote 
in the third oontury that the Ch'awg ling’, the hiiJ of Kao Tsn', 
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tjje first etuj)err>r of the tlyjvasly, was thirteen oh a riff of ten feet 
high and one hundred and twenty a hong (or pu?) brood froin 
east to weaM; the Ynng Ung* of King’, the fourth EmperOTj 
uit^isuredj iimirdiug to the ^me authonty,. fourteen chung and 
one hundred end twenty pu‘* Of the Ngan Ung* of Hwiu \ 
the second emperor^ the dimeoaiona were* uncording to the Imperial 
Mirror, thirty-two chnng and one hundred und twenty pu^ Uie 
hill cohering un area of silty meu'’'; and finally, the Men ling* 
or tumulus of Wn the fifth monarch , was fourteun ohang 
high and measured odg hundred pu. This last statement we owe 
to the Stm-ftf fu ** or »> Map of the Imperial Private P<js- 

fioaaion^ in San-fu’^ an ancient oallectioD of LopogniphlcaJ particulan 
concerning Cli^ng-ngan and its euvirous which wore known during 
the Hau dynasty ns the San-fu c?ountry; it is from an unknown 
hant] and giv^ descriptions of huildlnga, temples, altars, graves, 
bridges, and so forth. Figures almut the other mounda of the Bitrly 
Han dydiifity we have not found in print. 

The above statemout that the hill of Hwui was tJiirty-lwo ohang 
high must be aooepted with great n?serve. Uwui was a luomuch 
of no significance whatever, who reigned only about sii years 
under the tutelage of his mother. There is probably a misprint in 
tliis case and wo ought to read twelve, instead of thirty-two. Hjid 
tlic hill actually been «o euoniioua, special men dun would ot'iiniuly 
have hcffn made of it in the Kicau cAun^ JH ” or » Description of 
the Country inside the Mountain poasefi'' {i* e. Oli^nng-ngnn and. 
its envimns)] hut this work saysi »Tlie grave hdls uf the Han 
»d)iLBaty wfje all twelve chang high and one hundred umi twenty 
»pu sfjuare, and the Men ling alone wua fourteen chang by 
» one hiuidred and forty pu" 

1 hfi burial ceremonies of the eiiipororfi of the House of Han, os 
reprodiioed on pages 401 uf this work, show that the im|a'iml 
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romairw woe deposited undenieath the emnnd. inride a eiypt ealled 
fftng or w apartment , catnuumiffltsng witli the oatalcle by ii 
liang-tung or *pnifotind cave" whiufi was dosed by a door. 
IJiM door opened on a road culicd jen or jen-tao*. No doaht 
the oprofounti cave was sonietliing like n tunnel or undetr-rrouqci 
tni^e, and may have been lined with wood, stone or bricks- 
ullhougli this IS nowhere eipreasly stated. It is, however, toleniblv 
eertmn that orypt iteolT was vaulted, fonentl vaults of wood 
imd alooe hnviiig boon of common prevalence in undent Chinn os 
IB shown on 288 syy. The fu states iudid, 

tliat m the P ing maaaoleum • of the emperor Chao* »the stone 
vault was twelve feet broad and twenty-five feet long" ■. Moreover 
as the protection rf the illustrious dead frem injuries was one of the 
mam objects imnueeUd with big grave mounds, it is scaroelv to lie 
supposed that emperors would be buried in unvaulted caves’, liable 

*" "'“J' would 

crush the coffin. Aoconling to the Old Ritual of the Him Dynnstv the 

eryptn were soventeeD feet Ugh and twenty square; a great amount of 
valoahles. imp ements imd other things ware stored away there 
or of the defunct, and the coffin was covered with u pile 

of WM cut from the core of cypress tres (see page 405), 

Grave tunnels like those mentioned above were construoted in 
Uie tumuli of the sovereigns of the Chen dynosty, as shown hv 
he (B^e m the (3!e, H quoted on page 421. Thev are denoted 
that work, nod also elsewhere, by a speniol graphic sign, vk 
m Of pronounced aui. It seems tlmt in the age of Cheu oniv 
monnrehs were entitled to have them, as it is writkm in the TVo 
remi: oThe feudal lord of Tain wa .1 granted an audieni* by the 
• king (of Cheu) und ashed that the privilege of having a tunnel 
vnug be granted to him; bat the king refused, saving that this 
‘Jutiootion reserved for kings’’’. That such siibteremeon 
p sa^ were pruhulily only a transformation of the entrances of the 
ay omllmgs of the living has been denionstrutod on page 274. 
or further purticulnra atioui the tuiiiiKilen of tlie Han dynasty 
we ora thrown back upon the Old Ritiiai of that House and upon 
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the Imperial Mirror. Wh.it theaa works mntaia on the subject baa 
been roprodiieca on pnf5«> V}h «. that we Inwe now only to 
ii,.iiipile Uie data for the oonTonienoe of the tBBiier, The tumnlim 
was aitmitcd within « wiuhk plot of ground onUed the »ei|mire 
central iiart" ThU had a superficies of one kliiung of a hundred 
iiiou, which, supposing the superficial measures of those times to 
1)e the Bumo hs thu present, would gi^e about sLi hcMitarra, or n 
length of two hundred imd forty-five metrea on every side; — the 
ancient thiung may, howevor, have been coiieidembly BmaUer. or 
even larger. The Imperial Mirror says that tho square injured 
one hundred pu or silt hundred Chinese feet on every side. It 
was eieawited to a deptJi ot thirteen chang. Hence it must have 
looked like an immense pit, out of wliioh the huge hill raiacd ite 
atately summit aloft. 

Wo may surmise that the earth dug out from the square was used 
for throwing up the hill It mjvy, however, have flcrvod also fijr the 
CMnstmetion of the wall which Butrounded the square (see jsige 406); 
although it ia imwhere asplicitly stated that this wall was of amtb, and 
it may have lic^n of bricka or stone* On one side of tlie wall there 
were four broad gates, through which aii horses cxmld puss abmast; 
probably, Jis is the cose in such structnrea of the prosent day, tliojr 
formed one single gateway with four openings plimed ade by aide 
in a row, Trom these gates a slonm-paved rood, the yun-tat), Ual 
u|j U> liie Umuiih There may have been, gates also on each of tlm 
other three fa^^eti of the sfjuitro, but tho Imperial Mirror does not 
ciipress itself ulearly on this point, A plot of ground, sta times as 
large as the oeiitnil iM|Uiire, was subjoiaod to the mausoleum by 
way of demesDci, and by being jiartly or entirely phmtficl w'ith trees, 
was converted iute a park* The states lliat »thc 

Ngaii mausoleum po3S(^B<Hl orchaids and a deer pork'^ ’• 

Builiiitiga serving for sundry pur|M>6ie& wore urected iu the mau- 
soliiivm''gruimda. In the first place, there w'jis a hall, thirty feet 
high, probably containing on altar iisalgnBd for Hicrtficiug te the 
uianen of the oocutMint of ihc tomb. The tact that this buUdiug 
is mentioned by tho Old Ritual of tho Mon Dyaaaty in the same 
breath with the hill and the inner square (see ptge 40&) rcudenj 
it probable that it was flltimted inside the latter and not far from 
the hill; p<.trliii|.»ri it aUxid right in front of the tunnel* lietween this 
and the qundmple gate mentioned ubtwo. The square contained obo 
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«>ii.e »!»de8 for »«ch WieB of tho [m«,o , 

or halt .1^ high (flvour wilh the doeefteed moiL^h and 
wen, rterefoie deemed worthy to dweU near hie grave guZ- 

X ?h‘atr'^r- '™" ^fcumvaUeting 

»thc Ch nog ling had a cireuniferenoc of gevon miles and 

• one hnn<w and eighty pu. ft formed also an endoenre fm 
» thc Uiidpie. m had foni outlets. In the eentral wiuan, 
»there were aide halla. aide apartinente with court-vnrds and 

* n^aiona for offieom" > Tlie enormous aiae of this w^l leads ua 

kum^ Md^hal* ““ the mmiao 

fcum and that the lull was m oonsefjuenoe surrounded bv two 

^1.met arnparta. constructed at a eonsidombla distance baJLh 

other. Acrarding to tlie Boob of the Early Han Dynasty » the 

Md placed imder command of a iniHtoiy chief specMy appolotod' 

pLic« m those tunes were stroaghohls in tho true sense of Uie 

wi’ toe"® °r by a double wnJI, 

‘'® ™‘™"“ to the hill was defendwl by n swurd-mite 

If ik *T‘ 

till, fr^ oth^wisc mvade the aacnetJ groEinda and 

^ '•“’^'hll of the Throne, my 

■* h of tho imperial oikpring, according to the fung-shui 
doctouos which will Im explaiied in Clmptor XD 

ease. ,111,“ "T ^ omeiKondes of this sort, the omperom in some 
and ' » lat ns to fonnd a walled city in the neighIwurlioud, 
Juslkir^f" 1.“™“*™'.* “P«“ the Inhabitenls to defeml the 

.“rith'H * “■ The first 

alrvTc “f the House of Han bad already rlnno this for his father 

aenll 'v *'"** **™ “™te<t un the throne. The 

“J*.the iicaiig fv, »lifter having buried 

»of I'ih®'"* grounds to tho north 

Jjli^ ng. founded tbe district of Wan.,den inside tbe 

pfl , t^M|>t4r fl. *l Clmiitnr 3^1.3. 
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^ gre^t walbi uf lih-jiing, ns a plac^ to tie btiiLiitHl with the care 
» of the fortiiieatiuns of tkc mauBolcum^* * K The name he gave to 
that city is clmractaristie. It rnmoa i?TeH thoUHimd Yiijirs”, and 
would, he hoped, ensure to the mau^ieiun, and coruiequoatly to 
hm fhmiiy, an e^tcoce of hundreds of centuriea, 

Of Kao'a own huria! place it is on rtKOrd that »to the north of 
j'it was the city of Siao, whicdi had been built by (hia prime 
» minister) Siao Ho for the defence of the Ch^aug mausoleun'k. At 
»the outset of the rule of the Hon dynasty, the wafUke familiea 
»living to the east of the Pitssoa wore transferred to the spot, that 
»they might ho entrusted with the cafe of the fortificationa of the 
» monuments Ten thoueund (kindles were appointed for the Ch'ang 
^mausoleum and the same number for tlie Men mausoleum, 
^ tlicsh farnLlica being pluct^d under the central of the Board of 
»Sacrifices, and not under the iocnl prefect"* Snoh draconical 
measures, compelling thmisimda of people to shift their place of 
abotlc, were doubtlasaly enforced at the coat of numberless human 
livea and unheard-of misciy* 

It seems tliat seven tuausolea were provided m this wine witli 
defeiidcra, for it is stated in tha ICwan M that sa tmns- 

» ferunce of the people and foundatios of a district dty has occiitred 
» neven. dnies. In the cose of the Ch'ang miUiHoleum and the 
Men mauaolouiiL over ten thousand (kindies were tramderrod, iind 
»in jwich of the other five cases five thousand" The^ie seven 
maiioolca were probably those of the first seven emperors of the 
dynasty, it being on record lluit the eightlj emperur, Yuen 
mentioned on pages 40G K'y., forbade the building of a district city 
m the neighbourhood of his own huria.1 place, which, in oooord- 
ojice with the prevailing usage of those timeap was being laid 
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out .n hiB Ufetiino. »Iji the fourth you- of tho Yuna kwuno 
sponoil (40 B. C.). do WB nsd in the Standard Hiitfriia »he 

- |.r<.n.oJ^tBd an odinf of thu following uontato, -'IV livo o'uiotly 
non thair mttVB aoU and u, l,„,o an evasion frnn, ntig^tim, 
aauch .a tha ohamdor of the people, and thoir natnrtJ f«e^ 

- ttnike then, yoin-i, to h»e tojfother with thnw of their own ^ 

bone for mutntU supporL Errwbiie an officer, anting under 
» e impylse of the duhcs of miaistem iind suns [towaida their 
.rjor^jgiis and their fathcnsh imaont«^l a monioriai to Us, p™,H»inn 

- hat the populntion of the departments and the capital might be 
. tanaplanted. to be ontrastod with the oaio of Qnr n.i.utolenm and 
»Its ^t-grannde Bat anoh a mBumro would compel theso same 
* people to leave far hehiod them the tombs of their anocatora- it 
» would mterrnpt their protesstons and vocationB, and csnao them’ to 
» lose their property; it would separate relatives connoctod by tioa 
irof bfo^ . and „ eanse the people to cherish hankering aff«itin,m, 
a imd t^ir liiniihos to harbour feelings of iiniinsineaa. Consequently 
» if sucb a nseteaa and moncy-dovoiiring calamity be brouriit ove^ 
■fthem by them chiefs, there will he inside tho Mountain 

»no Wk- »bo can bo relied upon; hence the umasnra proposed 

*r Vj. *“ ““tea™ to the Tlirono. No 

» fortified distriot city mart be founded for tho mausoleum which 
»» now bemg limit, in older that everybody in the Empire may 
“Uve qiitetiy upon his own grounds and take pleasure in the 
"exeimee of his vocation, without luirboimng tho intention of 
»i,imt^ diaturbanoes. Promulgate this throughout the Realm, and 

’ . ‘‘ L f cognizance of'. The Emperor 

*siso ahohshed the guards for the grave walls of the father and 
» tnoth&r of tilt) doc^aisctd ISm press’* 
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Thfl foTtxitl removal of so many tiioosanda of [xjoplc frem 
tiieir hoinestmidii at the Mmc time furnialiiHl the uiamial labour 
required for the builtluig of the iiiauifoleuin, Henoe it look plat?c iis 
ROOD iitt tlie works were Tens of tliousaads had been coiisi^iod 

in thoi Wily to the raftuaolea of Hoh Lu and Shi Hwang, aa stated on 
(xiges 300 and 400, and the einpcrera of die Han dynasty did not fidl 
much Ijchind of tiiese monaralis in this respect, It is stated in tlie 
Gcnenil Memoiis of Shensi that, wJico the uiansolenm of Hwui the 
aeociod eniperof of that dynasty, whs being ooiistructed, hia mother, 
j» the eriiprEBs Lu, removed troin tfio country east of the Mountain 
V jirtssea five thousand fomihes of singers, actors and uitiaiciimi, luid 
w made them build din hill and the fortificatiouE, As these people 
> were versed in j^ting and joking, that monument obtained the 
^ name of the mausolenm of female jeatiag" \ Tlie emprEsa wns 
[irebably avvaro that it would be no great detriniont to the 
welfare of tho country to rid it of such a useless element. In 
tht! fit VG read that, »ftocording to another woHu 

j^odled h*u tit or * Antiquities of Snndn', the emperor Wu 

sent slitoeu thonaand fiMuilitss to the village of Men in the Kweidi 
district, to build the Men mausoleum”". 

The HistnricB of ihoeo times contain some interesting particuIurB 
rolaung to a uiammleum styled Cli'aiig ling*, which Chlng*, 
die t^th mnaareh of Uie Him dynasty, undertook txj build for 
mniiielf, hut never completed, particiLto wnl] worth reprcKlucing 
hec^use tliey show what, the buidens were which the construction ol 
such a funereal monunient imposed upon the people and the public 
tr^nnea »rn the first year of the ilnng kU puriod (SO B. C,) 
>htj travelled to his nimietdoiLm, which then bore no dednitive 
»miine, and proclaimt?d an amnesty for the serfs at work tJiere*. 

» And in dm sumuier of the next year he sent to tlio siwt the 
^warlike chor^terB frem umoagBt the people of the dopartmenU, 
»i md mo re than five huniinxl times ten ihoitsand coins for the 
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-CL'ang n.,.j«>l«ura, ami rolegatad m,ew fiva tlinaamd familie* 
»to It In tlie fiKt year of the period Vung #lii (la R.C.) he 
apronmlgiit^ an edict of the following tenor. ' We have heard that 
»the Supanntendant of Works and Great Arehitact (Kiail Wan- 
»nien pratendHi that the Ch'ang niansoletun could be finished in 
»t iree yenm But thigr hove been at work there now for fisc vtora 
aahrady, and yet they liove not begun ot the parts within the 
agate of the hfntahaJs Hall. The Radm is being ruined hy useless 
»outkja. the people are weary of the lalieure Impoeed upon 
»them. and the earth to the spot flom afar io a earell 

»™cr and with avenion. so that it wilt net he possible over te 

"iT ™ bnve to su^ 

• tain. We tebonr under affliotion and commisemtion. Errore which 

"r T T™*’*'' deserve the name of errors- 

‘t^p Ihv «orks of that mausoleum oml interdiot llie 
» h^sporbilMn of people to such monuments of former timos lest 

• there should arise in the Empire a spirit uf agitation’' 

• And in the neat year an Imperial edict was wsuod. ninniiig 

• ^ follows: w time ago. the Sn|)crintendnnl of Works and 
_.rait Arehitoot Wan-nion. although he was aware that the 

•Gh ang iiiausolonin was situated on low greunda imd therefore 

• rauhl not aeree ns an abode for ,m Emperor, reiiuretod dm 
1 .rune nevylhele^ to lay out. to build and to found fortifications 

•on the spoU Under pretence of being a capable man. he has 
•in a wrong wise piled up the earth and erected heights 
wing together for that purpose uiuititudea of serfs j and he* 

• and cruel mrta, tluil the deaths 
entnilrf by the sodden miseiy which has ticfallen Ihese serlh 

» „Z, r “f people n™' 

utterly ea hiinsted. the Impcrinl treasuries empty, (Wang) IHung, 
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j* Om Minklor atLondiiig the Court lu oom^tiijii sorviei^, 

li ^^inistier in Hit; Biiard of Rovcnueit, fix-qucntly ailvised rJie 
jv Tkrone not to fiabli die Ch^nng mnusoleutD; ond Cli^nng, Oiir 
» Ckambcrlain and Gomuifiniler of Lhc afiioenj of tlio Body Guiml, 
^ ofUiii ilenioDiftnited that tl wctild Iw prafi^rable to put n 
jmiop to the worka at and to send the foinilieb, vrlio 

» hflTe htsen csonsigned to the spot, back to their foriuer btimia. 
>» We have now laid Ch'ang'a deiiionstrationa under tlu; nuH 
»iittinai of Hiung, and thereupon the high mobility, dbcuHaing 
?^the matter, have unanimously eipresat'd their adh^iaion to tlie 
»propomi of Ch'ang, So We place this exoellenl project ahead, 
i^md euHct It. tliung, Our Treasurer, will rid Ua of theac groat 
p outbi.y&, and the people thereby enjoy reist and pcaice. The dignity 
wof Nobleman inside the Mountain passes baanlr^j been conferred 
» upon Hiung, and a donation of a hundred pounds of gold l>Batowed 
» upon him. As to Ch'ang, he is hemby invested with the same 
Tf- dignity; n domain of a thousaiid hiniilh^ is aligned to biin, and 
«another of five hundred to Hiung. But Wan-nien, the vonoin ut 
»whose tn^hcjy, depravity and disloyalty ia fiowing forth all 
» around nmoogst the people, and upon whom looks of bate are 
w cast at the present day on eiII stdna between the seas, ma y abide 
>* no longer in the inelropolis, although We cast a veil over hiis 
i^criiuiM and forgive him« We baiuEh him to the department of 
V Tim-hwang" ^ (in the far North-west of the Empire). 

In addition to the iibnrc let it be stated tliat, aoourding to 
chapter 70 (I, 18) of the same Books of the Early Hau Dynasty, 
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the .uiperor Ch-lng Imd, nt th« in.tis„tloQ of W«n.a?en, foun.lrf also 
ii rlKt-ncI, citj noav the Ch'ang maufluloiim, to which he ounBignuii 
^e I^plc of the inner depurtoients. VurtlnTinore it h recorded 
that there had t>eou mucii oppcaidon to the plans of that. Great 
Arehitet^t on the part of other otHoara. They ohjectcU lo the orvtit 
IIS not lifiug ooBfltniotecl hontntJi the lerel of the aurmtindiiia 
ground, but covertd by ulay ami mauld uhtiiiued hxtm ulaewhere 
^ that the mound could never afford ,, prepor ahelfer for the 
iin,«rial nmnes; ruoreever, they had eaknlnted that the earth 
for the hill had to be carried from tuch n distauce that it cost 
near^' much as a like ijmmtity of corn, so that the works must 
mevitubly dram the trcsaimes. Strong nigumeuta hnd also come 
(rent Liu lliang , the moat distinguiahod statesman, scliohir and 
histonographer of hia time. The lengthy protest entered by him. 
m which he appeals to alniost ail the instimces, on record in Cliinose 
hiHtury of fhmtiUB men who had been buri<jd in plain graves of 
auiiLll dituDnsiona, is reprodnml, pRibably unuhridgod, in cbnpter 
30 o1 the ef the Eurly Hun Dyniisty (1. 22 

In thufl dwpofling arbitrarily of the peraons md tlie kbaur uf 
tlie^ uubjflcte, the eniperorH of the Ta^n dyllafi^7 amMbe Him dymistT 
e^deiilly sturted tom tlie principle, Blwiiya reoognked m Chiun ini 
e HK ing artiek of public kw, that # everythin" underneatii the 
licavetiii bebnga to the Son of Hisaven as hk peisonitl property'* = 
not even excepting tbe bodies of his subjeoU, who are bk slaved 
m the most absolute serwe of the word. There mn ecorcely be a 
doubt Uiat tlie ttnine principle prevailetl in rimes prior toSIu Hwang, 
that in those ages the princely maufloleft, hke most gavemment 
buddings, were constructed by inenna of forced kboor. The extract 
relative^ to the mjiu^kuiii of Mok Lh. Inserbi^l on page 3D0, tends 
to ^nlirtn this supposition. In the long series of centuries'which 
ho hotw^n the Unn dynnaty imd thu present dsT, matters have 
not much oluingirii so it is expUoitlT stated in the Histoii' of 
Sung pytmty that »the Emperor Jen Tsmig having died in 
® 1 Oi Ying Tflung (bk succes&Dr) kid down tlie rules for thu 
^mourning dross to lie worn for the Eraporor, and bad the Yung* 
^chjio numsoleimi made ready and delivered up, both tuath’ra l>cing 
» r^i ted with obiiervancQ of what luid lioen done previouslv in 
Mthe oosc uf ilio Ting mau.-.olfiuui (of Jen IVung’a pretieoeaaor) 
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Jilc hjid hu imiUfokum □ia<lii, he ordciud lliut u cerUiiu umnbur tiif 
» meniikl Berrantis and euldiirra should be to watch over it and 

7> to water and s\ve»p the jijrouotia''TJ ijb institution waa probably 
never atxjliaiied by any Biioce^ing djuasty. DuHd^ tlKi ruigu of 
the iiuuso of T'acifj »it was u genenil niie to appoint for every 
mniwolouiii a guard, wLich must settle fur goad in the pLice j 
• and the mditoiy chiefs mitde touri of ine^xiction with the Tutend- 
^ ant of tlio ruau^solenm" During the Ming dynasty, »there was 
V appciiiitul for mdi luausokuni an Tnapuotor of the Palaoe of the 
Manna, and n gaxrtaon" ^ The now reigning House has each of 
its mausoien garrisoned by Manebu Ijartncnnen, of whom tliere are 
eighty for Docli of the eorlij!! unctititorfi, anil forty in the burial 
grouiuk of their eanaarta K 

Behifo quitting the subject of the mausulea of the Imperial 
\musv. of Han, we must note that it is forranlly ahtted in the 
laxika that sonic of them hud a bittok, riTnlet or tank within their 
preciiujta, j> When the emperor Chao (80—74 B. C.J starttal the 
» worka for hia burkl ground, he ordered that them ahould inorolj 
be running water on the apot" And Kwang Wu, Jton com- 
jt mencing the works for liia mnuaoieum in llic 3Dth, year of liis 
»reign (A. D. 50), prescribed that the pond on the apot should 
» merely fj© out so as to convert ii into mniiiag water”*, Jfinally, 
filing, when he began the works for kia mausoleum, ordered 
H that there should ooly he running water on the spot and that 
»thc crypt of atone should be twelve feet by twenty-live" ^ The 
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clescriptionB given by native books of the burial pbicts of Holi Lo 
and hk (kiighler (sec pages 300 and 410) and of Ski Hwang (mge 
'«)0J both show tlidt grave tanks and grave brooks djitod from 
times still earlier. Their ol^eot and destination will bo expounded 
and oocoimted for in Chapter Xll, 

Of the maiwolea of the dynasties following that of Han in an 
nnbroken line on the throne of the Empire no elaborate de^riptions 
wenr in Chinese books* neither are the nolicea and data, wiiicli 
those works supply about such monuments* tfufFicicntly clear and 
numerous to enable us to draw up u distiuct picture of them Ent 
Uking mfo amsidembon that n moat rigid spirit of consnr^atuim' 
tn regard to what has been established by the forefiitliem of the 
nrition ha« always rrigned supreme in Chinese State religion and in 
wkatevtir is connected with it* we may be pretty sure timt in all 
material |x>mt8 these mausoleit have always closely resembled those 
of the Han dynasty. Short notes scattered about in the boobf tend 
to firm this. So it ia stated that, 5*wben the emperor Kao Ttm 
»died (A. 62 b)* an imi{rerml decree was issued, to the cfet 

»thiit* as tcj the stylo and dimeufiioiiB of his bnrifil place, tho 
^Ch aog mauflolcam of the Hun dynasty should be hiken as a 
» pattern, and tliut the numljor of people to be summoned to work 
at it uhonid be fixed in a bberul spirit” ^ 

No doubt the ttplenchnir and dimensioiw of all these mansolcti 
varied conaideraUly. Some are said to have \md no kill ot all - such 
was the case witli those of the Mongol Yuen dynasty* if credit 
may be given to the ntin^ mun^ ya M \ which says that 

the House of Tnen had no grave idUs” '* The firat Supplement 
to Ma Twan-lin^a Wen Men fun^ kha& reprte: There are no 
means of examining into the funeral rites of the Yuen dynasty 
«(as documentary evidence fails). In the main they foliowed the 
» ctistoms of their own realm (Mongolia). Tlie corpse was dressed in 
^a cmai of sable fur* a cap of leather, leather boots, ami covering 
the legs of the same material, and a bowl (a PAtra or alma 
» bowl of a Buddhist mendicant monk?) wa* tied to the waiat. In 
»cvcjy cas e a white-powdered skin (a womim?) was buried along 
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with the rleud, as iilso u coupk of mehil jrirs mid jugs, one saucer 
won eating bowl, a. pkttor, a spoon, and a ohopstick* After thu 
Addressing, four bella of gold wore tied round tiie corpse. The 
^ funera] car was of white foil, and had curtniiiB of blue and green 
» nah-shlh-shi and the coffin too waa covered with Bueh 
» nuitoriaj. A Mongol female eiorciat, dressed in new attire, rode 
won horseiMicfe at the bead of the prooteaion, and one siogle horse 
» w^ led by hand in it, the saddle of which was ornimionted 
» ivith gold. The box of the car was omiimentcd with nah*aliih- 
>^9hih. The horse wm called *the golden ste*^d for the inaties\ 
i*And according to the Bock of Plants, Trees and Seeds, the 
#ajmn was made of two lop from a Nnn tree. Excavetjons 
of the shape imd aiz« of a human body were chwded out therem. 
*nnd the two pieces, fitted together, formed the coffin, in which 
“ tlie coTim was [daccd. Having been carried to tlie grounda ol 
Pthe purk-templcis, flitimtcd due north, it was buriecl deep on the 
ground, and the place wnji trampled b? Die hoofs of ten thousand 
wboraes, Conseqtiently, when the gras? Lad become green, iJio spot 
-resembled the plain, and no trace of it coubl be disonvered or 
- kept in mind any more" \ ^ 

Probably all the mmisolen of the Tang dynasty laid a grave 
mound. I’hey embraced, moreover, builrlinp and munsiims in great 
num rs, for it is on rajord tliat in the fourteentli year of the period 
mg jriicii (A. D. 71/8) an impsiini decree was inaiifid to erect 

K mausolca no lesa than 

378 btuldinp, and areiind some nlher mausoleo also a peat nnmber 


^ 
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of edifices ' The samo fact k confirmeij by the follawinjf episode 
from the life of Wen T"ao* a Inrhiilent chieftaia irho played n 
prominEnt jjart at the time of the troubles* warftrw and hloodalied 
intertemn^ between the Sui^ dynasty and the T^ang. » When he 
^<>had r^hled in Ms dommion for seven yean, he broke open such 
imii^doa of the Tang dyimaty as were sitnat^d within ilie 
1 * iHirdera of his territory* and appropriated to his own use all the 
»gold and valunbha stored up there. But the Chao miiusolenra 
»{of tlie emperor Tai IVung) was stronger than the others From 
«the which led to iho hiU Too saw thot the buildings and 
V inaiisitms were grtmd and beautiful* both in regard to architecture 
and size, but that tliey did not differ in style from huinan 
* dwellings. Tmido there wiia a centre! temple; coiichEs of shine 
» were arranged in rows in the side rooms on the east and west, 
ijand upon those couches stood raoeptBcles of the same material' 
in which were irt>n boxes entiroly filled with antique cards and 
» mantiHcripU, IjcIIs, royal, hand writings* paper and ink* all looking 
»quite now. Tari took everything away* and so these relris found 
»thsir way lituong the |K>ople‘' K 

^crificii tern pies are mentioned often enough m connootion 
witli the itnporiol mausolea both of mediaeval imd mwlern times 
to justify the conctusiou that they were hardly ever wanting. That 
they were extremdj ^4iutifuJ in many cases k sntiiciflntJy proved 
Uy the following description of such an odifioe, which stood on an 
imperuil mausolonro of the fifth century* bolonging to the VVei 
dynasty; ^Thc Yung-hu maiisolenm is situate on the peak of 
» mount Fnug. The mound of the Imperial grantlmother Wen- 
^ tnmg is there a\m, and to tha east of it m flecn that of the 
Kiuj Tsu. South nf these two stands the Yung-kn ImlU 
» The rows of embrasures in the eornem of the waU which anrrounds 
«this building* ns also tlm stei^ which lead up to the terrei'*: 
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furtliETT tlie mLIing» and the the lintels, the walls, the 

wmften of the roof and the tiles* are all uf veined &todc. In front 
3» of the envea there iLre four decorated pilians of hlock atont^ obtaiood 
jfrfmm the valleyi on the eight sidea of lioh-yang. Figures are 
Vcarved on them, the sunken porta are emboeeed with gilding and 
» silver* and the clouds and pheasontit which are IntBrsperaed look 
» as if tJiey had Ixjsn emhioidarod. Inside and outside the hall ^ on 
ueaub of the four sides* u couple of stone instminenta are tised for 
the auppoi't of curtaina * here is also a screen of blue stone with 
sedges of veined Alone, and the siinJcen parts of Ibis screen are 
V tailed with secnea displaying instances of Joyal^ and filial aub- 
i» miaaion. On a board over the entrance of the hall ia carved thu 
ft name Ching^shun ^rhe Chaste and Obedient)* and in front of Ihe 
»temple thenj arc inucribcd slabs and animals * cut out of atone, 
»Similmr atone lahleta are also arranged to the right and left of 
the grave movind, and the tows of cjpre^s trees on the four sides 
» alinro the birds nnd shade it from the aim” *. 

That us iate aa the Sung dynasty the hilla over the imperial 
uiau^lea had a very spacious tonnol or subtermncaii entrance 
leading intn the luypt, is proved by the boots of liistory, which 
mforai as that in A. D* 0ti4* while the Ngan mausideuii] waa 
» bemg built, the tunnel feU in, crufihmg to death two hundred 
Beifs and soldiers Wo note in conclusion that it seems to haw? 
been customary already nt an mly date to erect large figures of 
iiiiinials and^men, cut out of ston,Q|, in the impcriiil burial grounds; 
hut thia curious uaage will be specially diacumnl in Ciinpter IX. 
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Tlif infortUEilioii whidi thu native [itenatiLro iiffonig about tbo 
nnmetxiuB magnificent maiiimlea of the dynasties whioh ocnupiad the 
throne of China in unbroken sequence down tA> the Holihc of Ming, 
is of 80 little intercat tlint we will net waiiy the lender with it. 
It would be in tain to hope that foTcigtj e^xplomtien on the Bpota 
where these niFiuFioiea onoe embellished the oountiy could do 
anjthuig to supply what U lacking in the hooks. Dynasty after 
dynasty has heon (j%erthrown and annihilated, and. Judging by 
the numeroufi cases m record m Chinese hiattjiy, such revolutions 
were always followed by lung jieritKis of bloodshed and war, 
bands of instirgcuU arising ou all sidea lay waste the country. 
Ill tiiu^ of anareby the imperial mausolca scarcely ever tisoa}}eil 
destruction. They wrere broken open, plundered of the treasurM 
hoarded up therein, and the entombed ofirp^ were mangled and 
destroytsd, with the object of bringing min on the imperial disceud- 
ant seated on the tottering throne. A long time generally elapsed 
before order could l>e restored again. So the people hud free aonpc 
to gruduolly demolish the temples, inansions, wiJls and other build¬ 
ings on the mausoleum grounds, in order to appropriate the pro 
cions building niuterials; no fear of punishment now withheld them 
from cutting down the trees for limber and fuel, or from converting 
the park-groLmds into fields for their own use* In a few cfcorc 
years nothing remained of the whole monument but hca^j« of 
useless rubbish, the basements of the buildings^ and a Ijurc biUHTKrk 
of eartli, which it had not lieeu found worth while domoJisiiiiqf. 

The last in the series of imperial huriaJ places destroyed in 
thia way, is that of l^ii Tan \ foimdor of the Ming dynasty, 
which is sitnattiil in the dose vicinity of Nanking. It ii^ almost 
entirely in mins and irrejairaldy lost for ever. Hence there is 
reason for Batisfactiun that those of Oic other cm|jcrur 9 of the 
same fiimily, who were the last monarchs of Chintae bhxHl that 
wielded the sceptre over the Empire, havo escapjed the destroying 
hand of man and the tooth of time. They oootipy a first place 
among Chinas iiio«t iivtcmting relica of bygtme agns. 13*'ing 
evidently built nfter the plan followed fur the miiusolea of the 
ancifFUt House of Hun, and tlva same lioing un<ioubledly the aim 
'Pith tlioee of oH the intermediate dynastica, they enable iia lo form 
a fiiir idea of tlic Chineibe imperial luausolci of all [seriods. On this 
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ficGuunt Ihew great value for science i& inoontestahle. An elaliorate 
descriptian, dmw^n up frtmi n pejaunal mvcatigatioa on tUe spot, 
\vill be found m Chapter XIV of this Volume. 

Tr tiow remains for us to review the burial phmea of other jier- 
60115 of imperial blood, and thoac of the gmndees of the Empire, 

That grave mounds of respectable dimensians must have been 
pretty common tdreadj in pre-Chrurtiau timea, ta evident from the 
fact that most of the terms used in the books of those ages to 
donate burkl places also flignify a height or emmouce. In the timt 
place we have the chiuiicter ch'ung, which ooouia frequently 
in this sense in the SAu kin^, and in this lionk also means v large". 
The ancient j^a moreover says that vit signilies a mountain* 
tup" ^ which is its meaning alju In the SM xrAch^ung Li 

a high grave mound"*, sayg the SAtp^A wen. Further there is the 
word kh iu the SAi kin^ and other ancient 

works this won! geuendly occurs in the sense of a hillock or knoll, 
and the ’MA jfo snysi vli means an cminenco not constructed 
by the hand of mon*^* Other ancient terms, which at the aime 
time denote both m\ eminence and a grave, are leu lung 
and especiiiliy ling which term, ns we have seen on page 
423, was used during the Han dynasty to denote mote eapecially 
the grave hill uf im emperor. It dues not clearly appear from the 
iNKiks whether it was applied to the gnwes uf monurchs iilready 
during the Gheu dynasty. In liuih the SAu Ain^ and the SAi king 
it li Udod exclusively in the sense of a mountain or hill, and the 
*IIA ya suys: »A largo hill is caUed ling"*, 

Tlie pasHBgo in the €A«u /i, repmduced on pogo 421, shows that 
during the Cheu dynasty sovereigns ami {lersfjDs of royal descant 
were generally biiiied together in one plot of ground, and that 
their tombs were laid out after a n^lor plan- Conaidering that 
these tornbii were often very large, auoh family giavtf-yards must 
undoubtedly have covere<l on enormous area. Queens were pro¬ 
bably buriod U\ere also, it having always been a fundamental 
principle of Ghmese social life that a woman, on marrying, bo- 
<nmes in the fullest bcdbc a member of the family into which she is 
received, breaking ofi the ties which bind her to the family in 
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which she was born. IXxiunientaiy eviiioncc supports the fuct of 
such burials. It is stated in the Historical Records that ting Cliuo 
» Slang (of Ts*in) hEiving died in the nututun of the fifty-eiitb yesir 
wof his reign (25] B* C,), his son, king Htao Wen, ascending itie 
«throne, [wdd hononr to Tang Pah-tszi? Queen JJowager, and 
» placed her in the same grave with the deceased king" ^ ThU 
case is probably not a single exception in ancient Jiistory, 

rhiring the linn dynasty and in aubaetpient ages, burying em- 
presaes and imperial oononhines in the mausohiu uf their consorts 
Was, acoordnig to the Standard LListories, veiy gcrnepsl. It is uHUully 
denoted in those works by the term hoh taang*, »to bury 
unitedly", or j^ to unite in the same gmve". This eipressioii does 
not necessarily imply that the corpses were deposited in the same 
crypt, but means a burial in the same mausoieuni ground, or inBidc 
the same hill. Thus the San-fv Hwang fu states that Lady Li, the 
fhvounte concubine of Wu ot the Hun dynaa^, is^had Iiat grave, 
» w'hich Tneaaurtjfl fifty pu from east to weat, and sixty frotti norlh 
» to south with II height of eight chiuig, to the north-west of die 
> M e u mausoleum (of her consort), at a distance of one mile" 

Also during the 'Pang dynasty the kdiea of the imperial jH-raglio 
were, bi umny caaes, buried in tbeix consorta’ mausoleum, Moreover, 
il wRfi an eatablishcd custom during that epoch to bury princes 
and prmoeases of imperial blood and distinguished public servants 
near the imperial mausolcnm, the civil to the left, and the uiililaiy 
to the right.Tills was otfimally styled p'oi tsang* or fu EsangS 
»to bury together". Several penfous on whom this honour was con¬ 
ferred are enninemted by Mu Twan-Un in his W^n hisn fungkHaa^i 
they were especially numcrons in the time of T»i Tsimg^ tile second 
Bovoreign of the dynasty. 'ITic same work oontaias also 'PalTsimg's 
rescript of tlie year 644, in wliich the rult^a for this institution were 
laid dowTi, and we am tlierein told that it had bean ouatomnry dreadv 
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during Uie Han djmitaly to bury high ministerH in tho maiUiolm of 
thtfir Bovertigiu; hourcvcr, there is no aucb statement tnown to 
118 in any of the books of those tiirtos. Still if thia be the tmtb, then 
we may assume that the practicfl was inherited by the Man dynasty 
froin tbs dynasty of Cheu, which^ as stated above ^ hnd adop^ the 
custom in 90 tju* as grondees of foyal lineage were concerned. 

Under the Sung dynasty it was the usual thing to butj em¬ 
presses and other inmates of the harem in the imperial rnnusulca. 
BiogTaptiicn] notlcea about sotiie of these w'omen^ inBeited in the 
Standard Hiatoriea of that epoch, say that the honour of being 
entombed underneath the eniperoris grave hill was spedaHj reserved 
for the principal coiLsurt or emprnsa praper, anil for her aniuag 
the secondary wives who had given birth to the auccessor to the 
Tbrt)ne. Other cunsorta were interred somewhere near the bill, some 
even in the neighbourhocxl of the mounds of former mou^irohs of 
the dynasty, a great many probably elsewhere. If thus entombed 
apart, their mausolea were o^Ued yuen ling^ or »pork-hills", in 
dLstinctioD to those of the emperorB themselves, which were styled 
shan ling*, »hill^mounds". Judging from certain fignres given 
in the short descriptions of some of th^ femuic burial places in 
chapter 123 of the History of tlm Sung Dynasty, they were of a 
large shse; for the rest these descriptions are highly uninteresting, 
Tw they do not even give ua a superticiai ideu of those graves. The 
mausolca of imperial princes were styled yuen mi no*, j^park* 
temples , Ww note by the way that all the above terms are etn- 
ployed by the present dynasty, which denotes, moreover, the man* 
solea of imperial concubines, aa well as thoee of princoii of imperial 
lineage, by the term yuen ta'in*, I »parfc-temples” or, more 
literally, »back chamt^rs sitiinted in the piirk-grounds", 

Buiying empresses in the tombs of their consorts was also on 
cstid»lished custom wltb the Kin dynasty^ instances therenf being 
rt^larly ruentioned in the Statute Histories of that House- The 
state of matti'-Uj in this reaptx:! during the Yuen dynasty appears 
sufficiently by wbU haa been suid on page 438; more pftrticnlara 
Wo have not found in our nssearchea. During the reign of the flousc 
of Ming, some two or throe oonsorlB were entombed in grave 
hills of emperors. The tariier sovoreigns of this dynasty were pro* 
hably iictxitnipanied into the tomb by ail or neatrly all their concubines; 
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whether they wero Srst itnmolfitedj or idmpij ahiit up ulive in tlie 
iinporwl ci^pt, is not stated. And when nbont the rntddle of tlio 
Hfteenth ccntuiy thi» savage oustoin waa discontinued by Ying 
IWg \ it becrttne cnstoiuiiry to buiy most of them oitlier in the 
T^ian-ahou shan a mountam mnge which now girck the back of 
thirteen imperial inausolca of the dynasty, or in another nuige, 
called KAd ahan *, in which some empnisses and ooncubines uf 
the earlier tnonarchs of tlm sjLtce lluu»a had booi» entOTiilwd; 
a few were buried in otiier pliuica. 'riiencefnrtb those who bad been 
iiiarried in common to one eiujMjmr were, aa a nde, entombed in 
one imd the same hurinJ ground containing only one anciiaomi 
temple for them all, and each of such pints of ground contained 
nine graves, corrispondiiig to the number of coneubmee whom, 
since tSo t, it had become the odicial rule for tiie emperora to 
keep in their harems* 

To mention now such twionii of the Imperial family and high 
olhcera who did not shitre the homtur of being committed to 
Elm earth in close vicinity to their deceased aovereign. We need 
h«irdly say that, throiigliont all jigcs, hy far the gmitcst number 
of thuaa ^ndees were buried in the provinces where they hjul 
Bjicnt their Uvea aa feudaj lords or in the service of the State, 
Documcntaiy evidence such as would enable ui to judge about 
tho manner in which their grave grounds were generally laid out, 
is very acaroe. Prior to the Han dymisty nothing is recorded, 
but ol the iiiauaolea crectotl during the reign of thia family some 
cfato may be found* That of Hwob Kwang (see page 411) waa 
eireumvullatcMl and had a sacridcial temple within its precincta. 
The SAtn cAit “ or w Water Clua^ic Commentury**, a large ool- 
lootiun of aanotiitiojiH by several authorities upon the SAui or 

»Water Oaaaic , which describes the water cxmiaes in China and 
waa pubiwhtd probably during the Han dyiia«^,flaye: » Winding ifa 
«way in a >jOulh-eiuistem dim;tion, the river Sui (in the present 
» Honjiu province) flows by tlie grave of Chniig Poli-nga, during 
»the Han dyniuity a governor of Hiung-lung, Ajomid the four sides 
^ of the grnve ground has been boilt a wuU of accumulated stones, 
^towards wbioh the banks of an inlet tif the river alojic down, and 
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xf which rtuisi along the nerth-westem of the watere el' the 
The outer gate oonaists of two (Mived ontmnct»^ cunjitruetod 
»do(Be to tsflch other like a pair, nod before these eotrances 
If there are Einhnak in atone; u mcrificial temple of the ^aiue 
» mnlerinl stands in front of the mound. On thia spot three atone 
x‘ tablets are erected in a row, and one of these l>eani the follow ing 
»inscription i "Tull, W'ho boro the title Poh-ngu, a mttive of hGh, 
via Honan*. Two human miages of stone ilank these tablets, and 

furtheniuire there are BcrYcml atone pillars, as well aa animak 
If in stone. In former times, the waters of the Sui wore iioudiicted 
» by the south side into the cnclused grounds, where they Qowed 
jp into a tank and into n pond, the hitter being to the M,. N, ti, 
» Both tUo tu,nk nnd the pond ware ornamented with toads vomiting 
M forth water, w'hicli water flowed off into a Btonn moat. On tliu 
1 * south of the tank was constructed a storied building of stone, 
» and in front of the stone temple there weru again some ummuk, 
jMangEcl on both sides j hnt in the time of Wuh sid{?l they had 
» hdlcn into rain and hud sustained so much injury na to have 
» almo«»t disappeared*^ 

Another deaoription of a mausolcuTn of a high grandise of the 
Han dynasty, given in the aaiiie work, runs m follows: »The waters 
vof PWg fin Hcrmm} flow by the north-'West of that place along the 
»tiastcm side of the tomb of Yin Liun, during tlie Ilan dynasty a 
w chief ol Ngao'jihu On the west of the mound them is a stone 
» temple and in front of this temple a gate with two paved thorough- 
# fares; a tablet uf stone ia aracled on the east side of tiieae, and 
w to the south there ora two lions lacing istcb other, while still 
»further southward there arc two pillars of stone,, and to the 
T^south'West of the pillars two stona sheep, erected to the foartli 
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»yoar af the period Chung p'ing (A. D. iSTf \ These detiilU, 
though aomcwhat vnguo, when placed side hy side with those 
suppliod by the foregoing extmct from the Mime work sullicc to 
allow that both niHusolea were Uid out in the soine style. Recapil- 
ulating: — un avenue vdth atone Rnimak, stone images of men and 
atone pillars on oaoti aide, led to a gnte which had twd openings, 
overhung, perhaps, by one roof, joat us is the case in bo mnnv 
Ciiinese gates of the present day. This gate opcntid upon a sqiuue 
court^yard, surrounded on all aides by u wall and having, just 
opposite the double gate, a temple, the road towards which was 
likewise omametited with animnls in stone. The grave mound was 
probably behind the temple, l-^ly there were, within the widled 
mjuaro, tanks or moats of running water^ Now the reador will 
clearly perceive that aueb grave grounds of grandees of the Uan 
dynusty were mininturfj copies of the then imperial mauaolai which 
H U have endoavouried to depict in Ihese pages, [n Cbapter XIV it 
will be shown that still at the day the tombs of magnates 

are hiid out in a style corresponding almost eractly with the abuse 
description, so that wo have vo^on to supper that the same has 
been the eaae in all uges. 

The Estnict reproduced on page 41t> relating to the obaequics 
of llwoh Kwang shows that tliore are instances of umujjolea of 
grandees having been Exjnstructed, daring the Han dynasty, by 
statute labour, tJio people being relegated to the spot by imperial 
decree, just ns in the case of a mausoloum uf an emperor. The 
same extract tGaches us also that a certain nunibur of faniilii^ 
were offieklly appointed to dwell on or around such grounds and 
take constant mra of them, and it fiuthor says explicitly that 
»this was m accordance with the uaage of formor times''^ Indeed, 
aiuiikr measures liad been taken already by the very first em¬ 
peror of the Han dynasty with regard to the graves of feudal 
pnnees of former epochs, hi-story stating that, Ji*in the twelftli year 
*of his reign (lfi5 B, C.) this moniireh decreed fimt, whureas the 
** cniperora of the Ts'in dynasty, and king Yin of the state of Ch'u, 
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A> king Ngan li uf Wui, king Min afTsI, and king Tno Siiijig tif Cimo' 
liEiJ Eta pmterity lit all, twenty families wein ii^ignud tu ki^ap watuh 
» ovtT the gmve of the emperor Slii Ilwiing uf Ts*in, ten famiUea to 
» each of tho miitl graves, of the stutos of Ch'^ii ^ Wei and Ts^i, nml 
)* live to that of Qiao, h» iibo Ut that of Wang'-ki, the son uf tiie feudal 
j» lord of Wei. Tiieae people were ordered to Itxik after these mounds 
» Et^uhirly, and were not charged with any other occupation'' 
Eetaldibhing people upon graves uf pcrsoius of imperial lineage 
nud grandees of the Empire no doubt took place so frequently in 
the centuries between the flan dynasty and that of Ming, that 
in I he end it bee^ime an established institution of the Stale. In 
hictj under the Ming djuaaty it wa^ an officially recognized pre¬ 
rogative of the odotui of the hEipeiial family and of the governing 
claaaes to have a certoin number of ffluillics placed upon their 
graveti, wliioh number varied in amjrdance witli the tank of 
the defunct. The CoUoctive Statutes of the Great House of Ming 
say ihiit »m the third year of the Hung wu period (A, D. 
» 1 ^ 170 } the number of fandli^is guarding the gravea of merit- 
p orioui! servants of the State was Used In such wiee as in each 
>* cme to be m proportion to the grade of nobility conferred ujjon 
>* the person tjoncurned, or to his oflidaJ rank" \ The siiinie rule 
hoH been adopted by tlie present dynasty, which pretioribes in the 
T(f fm// /i that »for the kung, heu, and pob, or 

»luembers of tlic tltrco highest chiasea of nobility, iberu alinU be 
p apiyointefl four ftiiuilie!! to guani their graves, for offioerB of the 
tirat and second rank two, lor those of ibo tliird, fourth and 
^ fifth rank one bimily, and for those of the abth tind sovrmth 
^ rank two persouH only" *, 
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At the outset of thia chapter wo luive set forOi tluit, from ancienl 
tiiiiGs, the (liiuonsious of ffiuvtja, their style ^ and the expense bid 
out upon tliem must have kept regutiir puce with the sociuJ standing 
iumI the wealth of the occuptrnt. That such was a matter of fact 
under the Cheu dynasty, at least in regard to the" grave moands, 
wo have proved from documentary evidence on page 420 j and the 
Hun dyniufty simply cLangeti thb custom into a bw. Ching Klieng- 
ch'ing, who, as the reader knows, lived under that Rouae, atat^ 
that., )»according to the Liws of the lian dyuEistj, the grave mounds 
>'(jf LijpeHal prince* were four chnng high , while those of the 
»princes inside the Monnkin passes and uf the nobles atiD lower 
»in rank down to the people idl varied in ake" ^ 

Succeeding dynojstiea enacted similar riaeripU, which extended even 
to the superficies of the grave gromids. Thus, iintbr Um House of T'fUig 
it was decreed that the area of ground for officoTs of tlie first rank, 
which hud been theretufore ninety pu, should be reduced to sevmity, 
and the height of the muimd from eighteen foot to sixteen. T’oromtst-rs 
ol the second rank the slic was reductsl from eighty to sixty pu, 
and the height from sixteen to fourteen feet, and so on, tit a regular 
setjueuctjp down to the sixth rank, whose graves imd the graves of 
tliofte of lower rank might be of the size of fifteen pu and have 
mounds of seven feet only. Pimdly the same decree allowed the com- 
mon jicoplcp aljout whose graves uu written prescriptions had hitherto 
eibtecl, to hnve gmves of seven pu and mounds^of four 
The Ming dynasty nitmifcstcd still graatar anxiety in tngubting 
by minute rtweripts not only llio ske of llie burial grounds of 
grondeea, but also the measurements of the various ports of tliclr 
Umibs. As these roguhitions affortl some useful data from which 
we may bam what sort of tlunga and structures were to Iw 
found within such gretindi!, a aborl digi^t of them will not be 
out of phice here^ In 141(1 it was enacted that the mausulBuiu of 
an Imperial prince of the first rank ’ might have a aacrificinJ 
ludJ* of flovtu aportmenb, 10*/, Cliinese feet broad, 4a7i long, 
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and high. It might abw have im inner gate and tm outer- 
gate, each with three openings or thorungldares; the Jengtk uf 
theao atTuctured wes liJted rcts^tectively at about 45 and 43 feet, 
the depth and hfiiglit of bath at 25'/i and 21 feet respective]j* 
Further there might be a kitchen for the preparrition of gacrilicial 
vianda, having five apertmenta iind being fl7'/| feet bnMid, 
deep and IG high; — a bntclicry for the aacrifielal vietinu with 
three apartments, which building might be 41 feet broad and aa 
deep and high as the kitchcpj — one famiice for burning &ilk«, 
7 feet square and 11 high; — one pmUon for storing up the 
ttaoifiriid utenjub, 8 feet sqnure and 11 high; — iinoUj, a [navilion 
containing an inscribed atone, which building vyos allowed to be 21 
feet square, and 347, high. The stone wall encircling the ground 
might be 2DO chang long, and it waa lawful to erect outside 
this wall huildbgs for sacrihcinl proceedings, and other apart- 
imifits, to the niimbor of twelve 7 To judge fimm correapouding 
i^udoLea of the present d/nanty, which bus adopted the institu¬ 
tions of the House of Ming almost unaltered, tlje mound, the 
temple, the inner gate and the outer gate were situateil in the 
same order in which they are here medrioned, in a line which 
IbriuDd the central axis ol the widlod aqiiftre, the outer gate 
Itcing exa^^tly in the mid<lle of the front wall, The bntchmy, 
the kitchen etc, flankttl, no doubt, the court-yard in front of 
liio temple, but the pavilion with the inscribod stone atood in 
the open yard outside, straight in front of the outer jgii.te* In 14-18 
the gcM of the mausoleum grounds was, in tasu of Princes of 
the first rank, fixed by Imperial rescript at 50 meu, and the 
number of api^ments at ID; For Princes of the second rank * these 
figures were fiiod respectively at 30 luid 9, and for their sons at 
i-0 and 3, while for the daughters of both ranks of Princes they 
were set down at 10 and 3 V 

In such a mausoleum the consort of the grandiM! For whom it 
was erected was also buried, and the same uacriticial temple had 
to serve for them both *. The male issue of Princes of imperial 
finengc were buried on tho right and left of the gmvc of their 
first anoeator in rt*gulEir order of deacent; but a daughter of 
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»uch II Princxs was entombed m the buHiU ground of the lintt 
ancestor of the laijiily into which she had marriea*. C(mBequ«n%, 
the ancient sjelem of having fatnily gnive-yards, wliioh can be 
proved by docuincntaiy evidence to have been already in vogue 
among the royal familiea of the Chen dyniiAly {see page 421), 
was officially fidoptod by the dynasty of Ming. The Houae of 
Ishzig hai» l^lowed the samis custom, hs will appear hereafter in 
Chapter XIV, ^ 

Not only for Princes of imporinl lineage, their oonBorte and 
descendants, but also for peroons in posscssicn of n rank of here* 
ditary nobility, or on whom itn offictal dignity liad been bestowedj. 
regiiktioDs were laid down by the Ming dynasty as to the stylo 
and dimensions of their graves. For the first und mjcoiid rank 
of nobility (kuiig and lieu) the circumfereni® of the burial 
ground whs fixed at a hundred pu, the height of tlie mound at 
two chang, and that of the wall at one ohaiig*, Eulea for 
tlie burial places of the tnandarinate were made already in the 
first year of the reign of the first monarch of this dynasty (1308), 
which is a proof that these rules were considered of bo high iin* 
portance to the btata that their cnaclment could hrook no delay. 
The following tabic oontniiis a survey of themS 
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Twonty^nme yaiw afttirwurda souie of the %UTca above were 
eligbtlj modified by the same monoroh» aad tlie ilimeaBiona of the 
stone tobluta, tlieir top-pieoes and jiedestala minutely circuttiimbod 
for each olass of oMc^; but it is uot necesaary to rcpnxluce such 
figuns here. Suffice it to give the rBscripta which the an mo edict 
oonUinod with r^rd to Iho Btone images, pillars and tablet, that 
noblemen and officers were entitled to have over tJieir graves ^ i 



ijtonv iioiisoa, etc. 

Stone Uililet. 

Nofalw of Ibe flr»t mid 
AKDiul nnk 

Two mmi, two faorm, 
two tigon, two ftboep 

and IwD pillBEi. 

Ott the luck of a itono tortaiiD, 
aqd Lho topmost [uri corred wHli 
n hondow dmgon. 

Mmidmini of tbo i wt. nmk 

id. 

iiL 

* 1 » 2iid. * 

Id, 

On Uio back of a ftono tortone, 
nod tbo topmukt piu't corred witk 
a. unicorn. 

* * t 3rd. * 

Two hdiim, two 
ti^cn, two 9luM|i and 
two {HUnrah 

On Ltio lutuk of a Loi'U}l», and the 
Lc^moet port carved with the lum- 
daocript onimalt t'len-ltib mid 
pib'af& 

V » • 4Ui. » 

Twix honoi, twri 
ti^rs and two pflltini- 

Co n iqiufo pedistiil and with 
a rounil top. 

> tv 5ttL * 

Two liorBH, two 
liieap and two pillars. 

Ld. 

* ■ • 6Ul V 

NiKia 

iA 

* » » 7Ui, * 

kL 

kL 


The above institutioDs of the Ming dynasty werei adopted almoot 
unaltered by the present reigoing House, which has sucooeded it on 
the throne. A very few figures only were slightly mudifiod, loo 
slightly, however, to deserve notice. Such of the resetripts of the 
House of Ming os have been sutuinarized in the first of the above 
tables are to be found literally in the Ta ThVwy /aA ft*, and 
those of the second in the Ta TTf'ta^ fa?iy UK This last nanuid 
oodci *, os also the Ta tay Aa^an ^tie/t *, coutaius moreover some 
regulations for the graves of Princes and Princesses of imperial 
lineage, which we here append in a tabular form: 


1 tip. rt toe, eU, 

3 Chofiter 52, I If* 

5 CbaftcT 75 of Ihe ttbrutgvd odiiiau. 


2 QMiitBr 17, L H. 

4 la cJmpler L S- 











Stona Anixnals aloiig tha Approaoh. to tba Impon^ Mauaoloa 

of Uw Ming Dynasty. 
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If: 


11 M 


Gulfl in the fhml« 
tho Kralh iida. 


'5'£ ij 


Inipnrlnl pritKsa of the Ini. 

IS S ^ 

Hnn of on IrDperinl prinee, 
of tho ordor^ 
snd 

liiiperiAl prinoo or I ho Snd. 
or.!or ^5. 


luip«m] prince of tho 3rd. 

H !0I. 

rniij 

id. of the 4tl«. urdar^ AT- 


Imporui] jirioeet of tba Slh., 
Olh., 7lh, nid Hlh. order, 

" 

IwperbI pHdno at the fltli. 

nod 

id of the IOiIl <Mdar, diB 
hnpvinl prince of the ilUi. 

^ B » 

■nil 

id. of the nnlnr 


Imperial prinoeon of the 
lot. r«nh {dau^ter cf nn 
E^preafl Consort), Hid 

4S±- 

Imperinl prioeenief the 
9nil. rank (ilnughter of an 
inferinr Cooiarl), 

uiU 

daophter of an fuperia] 
prince of the loL order | 

^ i ” 

ilanphter of an tmporial 
prince of the Snd ., 3rd» nnd 
4th. order, jR ^ ^ 

S M #- 


m 


80. 


70. 


ao. 


Tfareti opeoingi. Punt- 
od and ipided. Oovercid 
with groiqi giaaed Ulw. 

Tl'iree upeningiL Paints 
od wiUi fire ooloura. 
Covered with groon 
glaaed tihiL 


One iijMiiiiRg, Plnln 

mL Coverad ^'th 
tubular tilm. 


a. 


as. 


aa 


iih 


hi. 


a. 


3. 


id. 


10. 




S. 


J 
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mK anAVE. 


The LXiticluttioa ut which one imtumlly arrives after stuciTnig tbo 
farts compiled on the {>i>ecediDg pages of this chapter is, that tite 


Fir. 



SUmib Tftlildl uh tli» Gn*« «f Gfinftuunt. 

Chinese^ in raising moimds and hididing tombs for their 

dead of rank and hirth^ have from high"^’antiquity followed the 
same line of conduct as the oldest nations of Europe and many 

other ancient peoptes. The tumuli of prehtstorio times, of which* 

aa Sir John Lubbock says \ the minains may be seen on nearly 
ov^ bUl in Bngl&nd and which are found everywhere in Europe 

from the Atlantic to the ITnd mountains, and in Asia fiutu the 


J PrelilrtoHle T^iiiqb* Ehuptirr V. 
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bonkra of liiima unto the Piuiifio, i^hkh are counted m Americji 
by thou^nda ftjui tens of ttioiMands, and in are still adiubud 

in tho gi^ntic pytHmick, prove by the itumonse uinnunt of Inbour 
bestowoil upon them. tliiit they can only have been ereoted In 
honour of chieftains and grundees. Achillea creeled a tumulua of 
more iban a hundred feet in diameter over the reiimins of hia 
friend Patrooles. The hill suppooed by Xcuephorv to contain the 
body of Alyattca, father of Crmsofl, king of Lydia, was built of 
earth and atones, and was more than a quarter of a Iraguo in cir¬ 
cumference. AJesmider tbe Great had a tumuluB eredod over the 
corpse ijf hia friend llcphseation, at a coat of ISOO udenta, a 
min Cfiuivident to no iesa than £232,500 aterlbgTlie ancient 
IkiiiBDs had burial grounds covering an acre of 28,000 aiimire feet, 
and oven larger onte, around which parks and gardens were laid 
uut[ the (Kista, which ore in many cases engraved on the monu¬ 
ment, sometimes araountod to from 300 to 100,000 acstorcea. 

In the second part of thiHi Book we have shown that, in ancient 
China, numerous attempts were made at calling back the dead to life 
and preserving their bodies against decay, in oidcr tliat these latter 
might at any timo be fit to receive the soul again and to revive in 
consocpience thereof. Tt has also been painted out that such attempts 
were made with special energy in the case of the groat ones of the 
earth, whose lives were more valuable tliao those of tJie common 
people, and that, as a direct coaaoquence, the number of the cofiins 
and thieknesB of the boards were increased in proportion to the 
pomtioD and^ rank of tho deceased lo be imolosed therein. Officia] 
rules regulalmg these affairs were laid down as early aa the Cheu 
dynasty (comp, page 385). If now we take into omisidenitLon that, at 
the same ejxwh, the dimensions of the grave mounds were likewise 
in such wise to bring them into direct proportion with the 
rank of the dead (see page 430), we oome to the oonolusion that, just 
to the cofiins, so those mounda were intended to preserve tho corpses 
m the reach of deatructive influences. Indeetl, by preserviog the 
body well by covering it with a big pile of earth, great service woj, 
rendered to the soul, which in this way remained in constant pus- 
of a natural support, by clinging to which it esenped evapora¬ 
tion and Htmibilation (see p. 3*18J, And the more iJUiatrioiiS and power¬ 
ful a dead man liad beeu during hia life, the greater tbe dEsire of hia 


1 Ten Yjwi- in thn Ooltk oeA Cm«hillj(, au. Lubbock, «ii. at 

cajt, eit. 1 /** 
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ogling and subjects tu aone ajid pTO|iitmte hitn In way; Tor 
since times immemorial the dead have cveir boon looked up to 
as natund protectors and patmn divinities. 

Such being the eon&idemtiuM which regulated the cunduct of 
the ancient Chinese with regard to the gmve mounck, we need 
seek for no furtlmr Espknatitia ns to the ooveriiig of the timmlua of 
king Ngai witli imn or some iron-like substance, which renderei it 
almost impoeaible to force a wny into the crypt (p, 397). A Sfiinilal 
instance of u grave having i>een rendered irmooeijaible by means of 
some solid material b recorded in the » Memoire of the District of 
Fu-t^ien'* a part of the province of Fuhkien. »Not long ago, a 
5?farmer, while ploughing a field in Gfonl of the Buddhist temple 
w of the Lung mountain, discovered a cave which contained a grm 
» many objects of gold and jade, pota, cups, and such like Lhinga, 
tt which were all carried off by the people. lu the end, when there 
» was nothing more worth taking, the villagers began to accompany 
»onc imolher to the tomb, to inspect it more closely. As they 
knocked against the back part with their hoes and Axe», a hollow 
»sound wus heard j i)ut the spot wua perfectly hard, solid and 

I* immovable, and it was supposed that moltea copper or iron must 
V have been used to form such a otivering" 

Wo can hardly douhl that the custom of hiding tiie possessions 
of the dead along with them in the tombs has been as much the 
uuuie of the erection of Laige grave mounds as idl other consideni- 
tions put tugetiier. An immense mound of earth rendered the 
disinterring of such treaaures diSlcnlt, nay, almost Im|xjssibla. 
Hence it is cjuite natural that under the dynasties of Ts'in and 

Han, w'hen, as has been shown in the preceding chapter, the said 

custom took vast proportions in the enso of emperors and magnates, 
the iui[M:riai gmve htUs increased to a aiiw bordering on the 

gigiuitic. But, for the protection of the treasurer jind the auTed 
corpse against mpacious attacks much mgru was done id thosic times. 


AW«*. 

cA I*iy, mkL 

140, 
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Wb havB staW th-t m,np«rts or rvalis werr cooMructod around auoh 
iimifflolei, and that thcgfl monuinonla were furtiet strengthened by 
mean* ot batisUc engines contrircd on tlie gntes, and bj hidden flrt^ 
in a word they were inverted into real sironghelds „n,i, moreover’ 
Ijertiianenlly garrisoned hj troops and pluood under the protection 
iif n ntj huilt near th« K^t for tliis purpose ^ 

WherBis people, in threwing np big grave hiiJs, were nnrsning 
the a.«.bie of glorifying the inetnoty of the 'dead ,u,d of 

|.roto:t.ng their bodies and manes from drstrnction, it is also 
quite evidant tliat m this same Empire of the Midst, where 
dov^tioa jjarents Jina nver Wn the first duty of a chiM 
It has always [men oonsidered a mark of a high sense of duty to' 
raise with ones own hands « gmve mound as big and high as 

.r K T,«n“ fr™ "*■ “ " “O'ker. Instances of chadren 

who have fhlfiaed them duty in this wise aboiind in the historical 
hoots fnim the Han dynasty downwiirris, and a selection of such 
amnge.1 tn chronological order, will bo found on piurea -IfW 
of Here we quota only a few „f such cxamjiles as re.ejd better 
dmti imy others the true spirit dominating the custom, and the 
pntimjile which lies at the Iwttciuj uf it. 

-Hu Tsai!, bearing the title of Ki-i^ was a native of Wn-nintt 
»m Inng-yimg (provmcc of Honan), Iloth his parenbi hnrinK died 
.suddenly, he made them a grave on the eastern mountain of tho 
.-district, easing the earth himself to the spt and decUninK all 
.assulaiire offered liim hy the vdlagera. Some persons, moved with 
.wmprnaion on Imholduig his weakness, grief and suffering, asketl 
-hm pernu^ion to lend him a helping hand, and TssO did nol 
.Object to their assisUng liim during the daytime; isf i» lie 

.Jlr WwW oururred in tho third 

Mntuqr. In the History of the Sung Dynasty we read of Iloh 
lin : »Before he bad ranched Us native place, Ts-iao (his father 
.who »,« travelling with him) died. He then made a tomb for' 
-liirn ™,lying the earll. Iiimsclf in baskets to the spot and 
rtea other people would help him, he made them pile up earth 

^ ^ A til.ffi fffi - ^ a , 5t 

V ft « HU i!5 . iS ® JSJ; 


»f Itia lUu Ilyniuty, chantilr SS, L 7. 
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upon the mound; bvi wo miner were ihe^ §fMty thaw he sefiUeTud 
the earth ngain^* Wlion Lt Pi's mother died, \ia gave up bii 
to his younger brothor Kieu an<l settled in a abed upon 
»the grave, howling and weeping there by day and by night, aud 
> bearing the earth to the apoE: till the mound IkuI renohed a 
» height of over a chang. The origiunl graves of the proouding 

V generation of hia anoB3t4>Tid (paternal gmndparente), and tho^ of 
ft the rnitln and feiiiule olderG of Ids tribe, he built up with the 
]*observonoe of the proper ceremonial in nil ite details; and ere 

three years had elapsed, he had conatructed in tide maimer bii 

V tumuli, all over a ehung iu height” ^ 

3> CVeu SueUi a native of Liang in Ju-cheu (the pri^ent pm^ 
^ vinae of Honan), having lost his mother, did not duae the entianoe 
»to her tomb for thirty-sin months after her burial. In the deytinie 
»be hore the earth to the spot, and during the night he slept 
» with his arms arannd the colMn; the grave mound he made a 

V hundred feet faruad” ^ PinaLty to quote ti couple of mstonoea froie 
the History of the Yuen Dynastyi ji^Khung TsSien, u native of 
» Luh-yih in Fuh-eheu (N^ of Ngauliwui provlnt-ie) gave his father, 
» who was taken ill, soino fleah to eat, which he had cut from hia 
Kovn buttocks, thereby curing him. Afterwards, when hia rather 
wdied, tha dutiful son dwelt on the left aide of the grave in a 
*sbiid and earned the earth for the tniniilus himself, sixty picula 
vavery day* la three years' time he had raised the mound, which 
i> then covered h au|M:rftcies of one men h> over tliree chung 
"high. And Ch*en Khih-'rh, n nutn of Ilin^yib m iCwci-teh (pno- 
»vinct? of Hamn), was plunged into the dociiest sorrow by tkcj 

death of his uiother when he w^m nine yt^rs old, Cany'ing tlie 
" eyirth to the spoL himself, he raised the tumulus to a heigh I of 
» one c h a fi g and a bremlth of siitoea p u, and when people out 

® » i m ± , ^ OhapUET L tft. 

* 45%# ¥ .a tfl M ^ ig js» . « s 

400, 1. 11. 
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0( Ulo aii(i« ein\tUir 4M, 1, !iU, 
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gjmiJa% for hk youth wished bo hdp Utn, he woemturl^ 
^mudv reverences to Uiem, but decliuod their assistance"* ^ 

We do not know whether ausea like the above BtilJ occur ul tiie 
present duy. At any rate it may be t^ikcn for gnuited tJiat the 
ouBtnnj, mentioned on page 212* of dropping aomo earth out of the 
lap of one^s garment upon the ooffin of a jjaront just lowered into 
the buna] pit* owes its origin to the ancient conception that it itt 
highly becoming in children to erect a grave mound iheniaelves 
over the remama of a lather or mother. The rnottntoinoey^ of Scot¬ 
land say* by way of compliment: ^Giirri mi elach er do cuira\ 
» 1 will add a stone to the heap that will cover your tomb" 

theory which luaa over borne supreme .nway in 
the Chinese Empire, although it regulates tn the flmt pluoe tlie 
imtions hetween (lorcnhi and eliildren, also teacher that the aanie 
hiao or absolute subjection and devotion which every son of 
man owos to tha author of his tlays (see p. 120), every auhjoot 
owes to the authoritias who have been appointed by the Son of 
Iloavtui to administer the Empire. Cold practice may to a certain 
ojttent render this Ui&ory a dead letter, yet the theory remains 
unehalcon, and sii It is perfectly natuml we should find instanoBB 
r^rd cf who. of 4oir owo ll«o ^ill, tu.vo^ 

t^ve momids over those deoeaae<l mandarins who by their con duct 
had obtained the love and respect ol the nimmunity, a 

nephew of the founder of the Cheu dynoaty, h&viog died in A,' D. 
554 m Shang-kwei, in the presjent provinces of Kansuh and Shensd 
. WM buried to the west of that city* Wlum he wi. aled 
i^for huml* over ten thoufiand people offered samfices to him 

# along the ^d j their piteous wailings filled the plains, and cveiy- 
Imdy cickimed: 'Doea our Governor abandon ub?’ Old nod young 

>• conduct^ aaoh other to the spot to cariy^ earth for the tuijiuiu« 

« which they mised to a height of over fiEy feet* covering a circum- 

* o f over eighty puj and when the authorities put a riop 

a. Aflsf 

5 ^ St ® 2 , Rij -a f(0 . Chapter t1?7, I. fi ri 

S minrn, Prt^hktunc Aiujjili of ScoUand, vot, L p, m. 

4 ASr ^ * 
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»tq this, they weepingly took tenve nf the gmve iiutL rtjtired. Such 
» wiui the beloved mcuiorj’ in whloli he wfis held" 

This rule with regard to tlie aubjectiou, reapect tint! dt?votion 
due to parents j superiora and miuidarmii, uttturully extcmls to the 
Son of Heaven, himself the Father and Mother of hia iieoplc and 
tlie highest mandorin of the Empire, ileuce nil his subjeota are in 
duty bound to work at hk mauaoleuiii with the suuie ^leaL they 
w'ould display at the grave of their own parente. This theory |jluiTeti 
tJie fact of the Chinese mouarchs of all ages having regidarly had 
their funereal uionumenls erected by statute labour* in a new light* 
and proves thiit the absolute right of the ernpernra to dispoao with^ 
out any r^trictiou of the labour of their aubjects (see page 433h 
and the duty of the latter to submit without demur to Ijeiug 
driven In docks to the imperial nmusolea to do un|^id work them 
for years* are quite in Ltarmony. 

SepuhArtr/ Treea^ 

We now come to a subject oLosiely cunufxted with that wlueh 
has boon the topic of Ihia chapter so fur* via. the phinting of trees 
upon buriid graunils. lake the construotiori of big bills* ramparti 
and Irnttlements over and around the remains uf the distinguished 
dead* and the eatabliahing of garrisons and guards on the spot, so 
the planting of these trees hud for its original object the protection 
cif the corpses from destruction; they renderetl the graves undis- 
tingulnhable at dist sight from the surrounding knoils and forest* 
grounds* and so cuusod them to eaaqw the attetiliun uf rt^btsk and 
banditti raiding the countiy* This explains why it is so explicitly 
steted in the account of Shi Hwangs burial* raproduoeil on page 
401* that trees were planted upon his grave to give it the astjeot* 
uf a uatund hill 

If there be truth in the theory developed in our First Chapter, 
that, in China, gtuvua were ai the outset tlie cluy dw^eJlinga of Urn 
living, it ntfcesaarily follows that the planting of grave trees catau 
into vf^jue at a later period. This is contlrmed by the 


^ M if ± Hi « ® . »^ A ?SL ^ K . 0 
St S6 H .S # S-sp . A ^ S ± 

Vi ® tfo * a * ^ ,0. jtfc » Book.: of thn ClMu DyniotTi 

10. K a. 
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which avcni that in the highest aiitiquitj- no tras were ulantcti 
upon the graves asjj. Bat 

etato vl iiMttcra m thu respect in the mist of a^es, it bi a Ihet 
that sepulchnd frees are tuenlhined in Chinese iit^tuc at a very 
**« 'l»to the Ciea h stating tliiil a the Officer for the Grave 
»Mounds (see p 431) liiea the dimensions of thu hills and 

"r" t .m” r'”’’" necordanoe with 

»tlic rank of nobility . Beside*, Uie M H (ah. ,17, ]. 31 t|,at 

afor ho mnimunjKaple no grave mounds are made, no! trees 

»planted . Accordingly, already many ugea before our era the 

Zuf th™ k»l-l n^ular ,»ce with the number of trees phmied 
about them, «nd bnih j,r„pt,rtlorato to the rank of 

the dead or bia kindred; which facts are clear evidence in favour 
«r the airrectnesa of our assertion that such trees served just the 
same pufjmse us the mounds, vii. that of protecting the corpse 
from destroction. No wonder then that it was prescribed they slim^ 

iuitTth "“”rr «nd i^ition. 

«.KvM ^ rT" ‘ thin those of 

individual uf lower Rtatop. 

riic luiporlrat purpose which grave trees were expected to 
aiuwer in ancient tiracs. naturally caused them to hold the place 
of obje^ of a,a»ial sacreilnesa in the Religion of the [lead. » IVhen 
-biuJdiiig n imlaco or dwoUiiig", says the Ai' H tohaiitnr 6 1 S51 

• men preeminent do not hew down any of the trees of tludr 

• grave hills ■. Moreover, the nativo literature of subscouent anus 
shows It haa dwaja been ranked among the dutlua of virlunus 
ctiilrirep and wives to plant and nurse with thnir own liands trees 
U|K«. the ^.vea of their parenU and hnsliands, just as they were 
morally obliged by tile laws of filial devotion and subjection, Ihom- 
, v“ to thfw up mounds over the mortal reimuns of the 
lonouiwi deaiL Whosoever fulfilled the hitter duty never nmlocted 
to fiUlil the fuimer, m will be seen frum a choice collection of 
Mlraots from Chinese liooks to be msorted on mgea 411.1 et tea. 

hey afionl anuthcr proof that the ohjeet oonnuctoii with the erection 

o mounds and that of Uio plan ting of trees thereon, worn 

b'uoil tan dully anuJogotm, 


^^ ^ ^ U ^ Ig ^ 
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Wo uiiist still mil Rttontion to nnother ruQtivo pfoiuptiiig the 
plan ling of trees upon tombs. From iJages 394 et sqq^ the reader 
hus iisamed that, sinoe vejj undent times, pines niwl oyjjrBsaes 
hove played a pnimiuent part au prodneers of timber for 
and that tliis was the case beeuuso these troes, being believed to 
be imhaed with great vitality, might counteract the putrefaction 
of the mortal remains. Tt has been slatetl, moreover, on jiBge 348 
that, HDcording to the popular conception, aueh vitality, called 
sheu and emanating from the ITiing part of the TTniverae, is also 
the princiiKil muteri&l of which the human manes arc romjKwed, 
so that o dead body, if projjerly dreumvested with wood of pines 
and cypresiteis, may be a seat for the munea for ever, as they are 
greatly strengthened and intensified by the vitality comtuunicated 
to them by the wood. These ideas fully ncoount for the fact, to 
which vre tiow wUh to draw special at lent ion, that aince very 
ancient times pines and cypresses were planted upon tombi in 
preference to any other sort of trees, and this wns done in the 
expectation tlint they might (1} counteract the putrefaction of the 
coqise find thus facilitate its resurrection, and (3) sustain the 
manes still (Xihnbitiug with the soul, so tlint a mystic relation 
be tween the trees and those mmics natumlly rooted iteelf in tiie 
mind of the jieople, imy, both were identified imd iisaimilated with 
each other, thus nreating a second rcfison why the^ living should 
regard sepulchral trees with awe and respect. 

Let UB now by means of extructe front the nativo lilomturc 
ancient and modem, verify the {miroctni.'f^ of what we have set 
forth^ In Strict accordance with the usual inetliod followed ia Xhk 
work vre shall arrange them in ohronoli^ca] order^ According 
te the SAitA i At, eypn-sa trees were idready planted in the burial 
groutids of the undent princes of Lu^ and if this statement, whkh 
has been reprodueetl on jMige 396, may he crodited, it is the 
uUi^t rdcrimce on record about the cyjiress «a a sopnlidiral troa, 
fur it itturies us back fiir into the epoch covered by the rule of 
the Gbeii dynasty^ There is reason for believing that, at that time, 
the Rotllura too, which (see p. 294) likewise playei:] an important 
part in the manufjtcture of coffins, used to be phmted upon gnivcs, 
it being rcLited in the Historical Rcourdii that Wu Ttizd-Bb ^ or 
Wu Yuen^ an illustrious atatesman of the kingtloui of Wu in the 
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sixth unij aftL isnttmies H. C, ivtts condetnTied by im tovereiim 
wit]i whom hu Imd JliUut, into dlsgnioe, to commit saicide mid! 
Ixjiuu fully convinced of tho apppcmching conquest oi' Wu. by 
the noi^hbouring kingdom of Yneh. »smd to hk atew^ird: *Be 
»sure to plurit trees upon my grave, but tiikc ilottlems, that 
^^fhna may be umde iri>Di them. And put out my eyes, and 
^ hang them up over the oaatmi gate of Wu, that 1 mny see tho 
Jtcmnnies Irom Vueh tuareh into the city to destroy it\ Upon thU 
^ he cut Im tliTOfit” \ In another veramn of the same cpl^e, inserted 
in the Jto d is ahitod that be oideied Kia tre^ to t>c 

planted upon his gmve, uml these trees, if not simply n variety 
of the RotUem, were also used on a large scale in these niroj 
nmkmg coflins (comp, page limy 

During the flun dynasty, mid ever since, pima imd cresses are 
mention^ m tho books tie aepulchml trees almost to the eiduaion 
of all others. During the reign of that House, aava the » Descrip, 
tmn of the Sepulchral Grounds of the Holy ones and the Sogea^'^ 
the king of Tung^-p^ing having been hack In the Reabn for a 
n tmie, iliii not get the capital out uf his head. Aftorwanb ho diod 
MMicl was buried in Tung-ph'ng, and the pines and cypressea upon 
» hi5 tomb all spraid forth their hmnebes unto the w*ist'' that is 
U> say. in tho dinctioo of tho capital, the tliea Tung-p*i^ Iwlng 
a |mrt of the present Shantiioff provinm. Iti tliia legend wc have 
the lirat mstimce ot the Hfaroaold mysterious auinection hot ween 
Hepulchrol trees nod the manes of the deatl buried underncaib 
tlienu That dtiring the same period such trees were looked upon 
^ objects of the greatest importance, umy be inferred from the 
following cstTfict: >» During the fbm dynasty tho mausolca wert; all 
undor tlie control of the Gmnd-maator of Hacriticts, and nut uniler 
»that of the Ichcal adminifltmtion of the department or the dm- 
^tricH any one who stole cypreasea there was publicly punished 
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wiUi dentil, b^' the sworti^ hiuI lutd hb H^Lt i'wt oiioppi'd ofT* L 
Instanced of children wha nut mij rnbed with Lhoir own hnndfi 
grave mnunda for their |ianjat.Sf but inoroovcn planted and nursed 
the trees tbcinuelvtiSj begin tu occur ulsu during tbe reign of the 
Iluuse of Hun, During the Later Hon djnustj, Eimg Chu, a 
» native of Tan-yang (in the present province of Itlangsu)^ having 
»lutit bis mother, curried the eiirlli for the turnidus to the spot 
i»and btowed pinea and cypresses there, In the bongha of which 
w pbeuixes perched themselves, and about the roota thereof white 
»rabbiu hopped and skipjied" ^ And LI Siun, n liigh dignitary of 
the dame period, having lost both his parenU, for sb. years carried 
earth, phmtod cyprassefl , and constantly dwelt upon the gruve^* *, 
SiitiiLir matanceH become more nnmerems in the wor^ of suli- 
liequent ages. The # Tradition# about EnunGnt Petipiu of former 
times in Kwung-chou” ^ rehite that wTun Khi's filial devotion wits 
» exceedingly great. At the death of his mothor he rabicd a grave 
» mound, trhidi it took him more than a year to finish; he idao 
»observed mourning longer than was prescribed by the existing 
V rules, imd sowed a ooraplete row of pines and cyprisaua'^*. The 
OfficizJ Histories of that epoch much oiaJt a certiiin Slum 1*00 V 
one of the liigheat dignitaries of the Empire in the third century 
of out em, relating of him that, >>whcn the dmth of liis muther 
l>nfel] him, he returned to hm native pliii?e, zitade the tumulufi 
»hy carrying the earth himself to the spot, and planted pines and 
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»t;j p™so 8 thB« MTitb luB own Uande,"K And Yu Kwnn', «n nnol® 
of Iho of tho emperor Mub > *bo reiened m tbo early pan 

of the fourU. oontao- ,on tbe death of hia mother aattlod »t U,e 
• aide of her tomb, dreasod to luoiirnuig. It happened tbnt aoine 

«««■ ujH>n tbo tomb, and aa 
. nobody know who had done It. he convokod tho neigliboms to 
»tho spot and nccuaed himaclf Wore hie an.*etOB.lxcbdming 
.under a flood ol team, while knocking bis forehead iigainet the 
.ground: Sn negbgent nio 1 in praeWng virtue, that 1 lave not 

M tlio ciders too were moved to tear®, and thenceforth no violat- 
ing hjvnd ever touched the trees" *. 

^ing over a few centiurie®. in order to shorten onr list of 
mstanu:® wo .u.»l will, tho foUowing episode mlating to the 
gniiidee Chen Lhoii', who was invested in the flfth and aulh 
conti^ with the highest dignities of the Umpire. .Still ore the 

” wTk k '">■ *"» “Othar bad elapsed, he lost his father 

. With Ins own hands he sowed pines and eypnasm i„ fteh 
. sep hral grounds, and in the rigorous inonths of winter he 
. earned water thither and worked the earth. 1110 elden of the 

*’*"'* «lie tumulus 

.was Imudied Wore ten and more yearn had elapsed, and the 

^ then grew Wnnantly. With his younger brother Scng-lin 
.he made a solemn oath that they should settle on the spot"* 
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Ekowhsiru we reailj »[n Pn-ch^ing, the elder himIot uf W^uig 
»Ching hnd been married its a principal consort to Wei King*juj 
but Bfi tins man died when sLe was oolj sixteen jears of age^ 
»iiei own parenU and ptireuts-in-kw unanimousljr' reaolifed to miLny 
»lier B second time. The young widow, however, took an oath 
n that she would never oonfient to thia, end conJirmesd this 0 Qt}i 
» by uuttujg off her ears and placing them in a dish, whereupon 
X' they gave up their project. She then sowed with her own hands 
«several hundreds of trees for her deceased hush&nd, and the 
ttflypreeaes just Ln front of the gmve enddenly intcitwinod their 
hmimhes completely, untwining them again after more llinn e 
» year*' \ Here we have another iltnstmtion of the intimate rehttion 
estnbijshefl by jx^piilar fani;.y between grave tTces and tho mimes in 
l>ehalf of which devoted kinsmen have planted them. 

The Standard Histories of the T'ang dyruisfy too afford mterGstmg 
passages illustrative of the part which sepulohrai trees ustd to 
perform in the Religion of the Dural. The illixHtrions statesman Tih 
Jcm>k]eb \ who lived in the eighth century, having reproved his 
Huvendgn for condemning to death a man who hiul by a mistake cut 
dowii cypresses on the mausoleum of a former tuonaruh of the dyiuisty, 
the emperor retorted angrily; »So you order me to lie an unGlId 
Bonr^’. »The maiden la, a native of Pieu (the present fChai^ung 
^ fn * in the province of Htman), outdid all others In Intiienting 
^dtuiiig the puriuil of mourning for her motlicr* She prcpartal 
>» liuraidf the nK|uUitcs for the burial,, and over a thousand iiihn- 
n bitonts of the district and the village saw the deceased ofl" to 
»the tomb. ITaving gCfttled in n shed upon the grave, she wir- 
ried tliither the earth for linishing off the burial ground j, with 
dishevelled hair and biirefootod, and planted hmidreds of pine 
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PLANTINO THMPS UPON GJLAVES> 

tTLHs tliere" An.t Cii'u Wn-liang>, a gmndee of very high m,V 
ui Ihe eightli oafllmy, after the death of Ua muthor nMttlrd io 
-a shed on the left aide of her grave. The deer damaged the pines 
• and eypresMS he had planted there, but having called iinlo thouis 
»’There arc sdll plenty of forests in the monntaina, how can I then 
va low you to injure the trees on tils grave of mine?’ they weaned 
a ^emselvcs of thoir iinportunily and ljultcd the treej over no mom’* • 
The htemture of the Sung dynasty also furnishes inaiancoa of 
ehddran and wives giving vent to thoir filial and mningal devotion 
111 a eunilar wise to that described ahove. Yili Yen-kbidg« was the 
son a Eirnora military coiiiinander, and himself an offiohil pereon 

of the period Khien tab 
»(A. D. Stir), Vun [his Ikther) died and was buried in lan-hwai 
a(m the pr^nt province of Nganhwiii). Yen-khing then settlerl 
sin a shed by the aide of the grave, and planted there with his 
s own hands eeveral hundreds of pines and cypreaeas. Ho resorted 
»to the spot tij tho morning to take rare of the grave but in 
» Uto evening he returned home to emufort hia mothor. And when 
»she too breathcrl her last, he settled again in a shed at tlie aido 
*’of the grave for eeveral yearn. During hor life his mother ha .1 
e cherished a proditection for clieelnuts; so Yen-khing planted two 
»chestnut trem at the aide of the grave, and the branches of 
s these uitortinned” ■. TJiis was ii proof in the igros of tho iieople 
Mat the sunJs of hualiand and wife, who were buried together 
m that tomb in accordance with an oatobliaheii cuatoni of thoao 
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Limes t bad asuiuikted Lliiim»ilvc& laicb wltli oria uf tbcMo 
From tbe Smig dynasty onwards such cpiaodoa relative to 
sepidchnd treea oro scliloni recortiwl in Ibe books. But [t ii by no 
me«ms mjccssary to have teconrae Lo written itocnincnta to learn 
that the important position of those treoa in soda I itnd religions 
life is btill maintain^ in modem Chinu. Graves tinting from iha 
last five oonturiea are extant in sufficient nutubers lo clear away 
any doubt un this bemi Pimis and cypresses piny a principal 
pnrt jyj grave trees in nearly nil cases, and iti tbe aonthern 
provinoeis a prominent place is given to tbe San, wliiub, as tbe 
reader has been told on page is widely mode uac of nW 

in the construction of coffins. The »Interesting Book on tlic Art 
of bocxiniing rich’ ^ says that j*in Wit (CbebJdimg province) tliis 
ttm IS planted fixclnsively in grave parks and grave gJirdens" \ All 
thU does not, however, shut out the fact that, especially in 
soutb-oastem provinces, many graves are found planted with (|uite 
other trees, beside countlesa numbers witlmut any trees at alJ: Imt 
[mrticulars on tbis point are reserved for Chapter XIV. In the 
literature of the Sung dynasty tbe bamboo is isumotirnes mentioned 
lifl a sepulchral plant 

Our preiuises set forth at the commeiiceraont m to the put^itiou 
occupied by grave trees in the Religion of tbe Dead have itow 
been sufficiently verified by documcnbiry evidonoc. Hut there still 
remams something to Ixj said about die port thcisje trees j>Iav 
protecting buried corp^^s from decay, and eonocnimg their clos0 
connection with the nmnoii ol the dead irnlieddccl at their reots^ 

Ancient mythology is the solo source from wbicb any writfjen 
evalemje can be denved coucurning the popular iileiifi previtifiag 
on the firat jioint. A tradition prcservcil in the SAmA i ki, which 
wor was proliobly written in the sixth centiny (see p. 21)0), sjiyst 
» n the tiine of Mub, a feudal lord of Ta'in (seventb rentarj' 

» B, C*), some one in ChW-ta^ang (in tlie pri^nt province “f 
A Shenifi), while digging in die earth, had found a boost reaiim* 
LOg a sJieep or a pigj but it woii neither of tlieae jinimaie. On 
*^™^**^*^ mier came acroua two lads, who said to liinij 

»*71119 bciist is calbd ngtio; in the earth it devoura the hrainJi 
*o ft dead, but if its head be piarceil by means of pines aud 
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It rfwa'. Hence cypiBsses ace nowa-days iiknted uuon 
atlie tuiiilw to [irewnt it from doing miacluof ■, This ieemd mis 
down already m l.ha a Geographical Metiioire of the T'ai 
khang period of the Trit. Uynastf"’, which lies between the eeara 
tSO unci 281} of our era . and has found its way fttim thcnoe^into 
^e conimenbines of the Historical Reairdsin this version 
however, the h^st is mllcd wei' and the oecnmince itself 
paced in the reign of the raler Wen* of the same state of Ts-in 
who wielded the sooptre in the eighth century iaifore our era. ' 
Uoro we havo before us a people in a low stoto of culture who 
having but very vogue ideas about the natural duoonirKlaition of 
animal tnattor in the earth, aseribe it, in the puerile way natural 
sanu-oivili^tion, to the acljon of an unseen voracious anioud 
which IS to be ealirpated by the operatiou of grave trees. Tho line’ 
of demareubon betw^ myth and history has always been estremely 
hunt in China, and many an author has sharped his brains unon 
a solution of the question what sort of a l«bg this non-descrint 
necrophagous monster can poasihly have boeu; some wise men have 
arrived the conclusion that it was akin to the fntig-liiintt 
spect^ which, as shown on page 103, were expelled from thi 
lunal pit at royal funerals by specially appointed Rescuers of the 
Uitintry, m that this office was crealcd for the express purpose of 
warding ofl lUssolution from the dead in their graves. This matter 
however ts not of sufficient iiiiportoiuje to w-cupy more of our siiaco 
10 p^ now to the second point i the identification of sapulohrai 
trees willi tho manes residing in the grave. Among the eitracts 
mst'^d abive there are three which refer ciplicitly to sneh identi- 
timtion, hut none of them so directly ns the foUowicg episode. 

" u liisra is the grave of tho chaste wonum Li 

» Her husliand having departed this life, she burieil liim and planteii 
»ii couple of eypreesea in front of the tomb. After u wiiile a cow 
" bit off five inches from the top of the left tree, and when the 
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woman was informed of tliia, ihc mmliiimed: ‘Ulie left om (i.e, 
V that on the principal side) is my husband^ and ahe rad to 1I10 
»grave. Wailijig so bitterly that it waj 4 pninfid to behold, she 
ifcaresR^il the oypreae, and flre the night was goijc it had grown 
7f op again ns high os the tree on the right hand aide. After her 
x> death ebo wea buried in the sime grave"', 

Chinese mythologiaU tmee hock the conceptions now under untied 
fiir into pre-CliriatiEn times. This is by no meuis to ho accepted 
os a proof that they are so old in point of fact. The SA&u tf^en 
written by Yu Pao * in the fourth century, one of the moat oele- 
bmtttd collections of mytha and legends the ChinBae possess, which 
will be of groQi service to us in txrmposing the Second l)ook of 
this work, coatains the following tragic qusode, said to have occur¬ 
red about the end of the fourth or In the It^nning of the third 
century before our em: 

Milan P^ing, a atewani of king Kliang of the stutu of Sung, hud 
" married a wife of the family Ho. As she was a good loaking 
» woman, the king abduetod her, casting iLin Ping, who folt 
woSimded nt thia net of hi» eovereign, into a dungeon, to 1 « 
» brought up for trial ns u rebeL The next murning his wife secretly 
M forwarded n note to him, written in the iuUowing covert torma: 
V‘Tliere fulls plenty of rain j the river ia swollen and its wutei^ 
ware deep; the sunrise h like my heart'. This note was imrPEdhdely 
M konded to the king, who showed it to those around him. None 
Mof I hem could toll him what it meant, except the minifitcr Su 
vHo, who expluincil; v‘There folia plenty of min' lueanB that she 
»is ovfiTwhehnud with grief and filled with anrioua thoughts; 'the 
M river is Hwollen and ita waters are deep' Hignifies that she cunnut 
hava intereourse with him, and *the j^unriEte is like my heart' ia 
»an allusion to her purpose to die (i. e. to keep herself nhaste 
»uad pure like tho morning)". Han Ping now luiddenly committed 
^filicide. Ilia wife tJien secretly rendered her clothes fragile, mid 
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.. wIibu king !im] ascendisd the tema. with her, Ao out hfr«,!f 
.down tiom tlin hdght. Tho bystnadB™ ,„,.miged to gn^p her 
- hut her dress giive wny in ttioir hands, Tiius she perished 
»A letter was found in her girdle, which ran as follow#. 'Vour 
.Mnjeatj bestowed fuvonts ui»n him during hla life, and’myself 
.Imve done something for him after his death; so I hope that my 
.remains may be awarded to Phng, and entombed wk him I'n 
.the same gniye. But the enraged inotiareh would not comnly 
.with th.s rerpiest and ordered the people of tho ward to bury 
. her anywh^. The graves were oppoaita to lamh other, and the 
.king sard; 'Ifou, ninq and wife, loved nne another so much- well 
stanse your graves to liecomc nnlteii in one, if you can 'and I 
.mil not prevent it’. Before one oight hiul [nisscd. a large Rotllera 
. tree grow uji in the centre of each grave, and after ten days they 
.were so big that they oould no longer be embraced hy both 
• arms. The trunks inclined towards each other; below, tho rrota 
.grew together; above, the bmnclms intertwined, and a couple of 
.niandarm diioka, s nmle and n feinale. [lurched continttoualy in 
»thi^ trees, never leaving the place from morning till night. With 
" their necks twisted around each other, they sent forth plaintive 
.mes, which filled the people with emotion. The inhuhltanie of 
.hang felt compassion with the conple and called tlie trees ’The 
I- frees of hfutuai Keniemhramw’; in the South the peotile pretend 
. that those birds were the manm of Hitn Rng and bis wife"'. 
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Another Ic^nd of the Nil me tenor given by the Muli ; jl-#; 
i» During the rule at tJie Wu dynuAty there lived in the Hwnng 
wlutig period (A, 1>* 229 — 231) in Hni-yen, the capital of AVa 
(OliehkiflOg province), the wife of Luh Tiuig^ini, whoae own family 
T* name wne Qhuu She nice looking,, nnd hmjbiuid and wife 
cared for nobody but each other, nerer allowing the diatance of an 
Minch or a pace to beparute them. People at that timti L-altijd tfiem 
M the couple who kept their shouldm always agaiuat each other, 
wand held that it wna doubtful whether the pj-yih of ancient 
j» timRj^ could have eurpassod them. After u time the wife died, and 
wTiing-mi sought death by atarvation. Moved W'Uh ootnpaGaion, their 
w relatives buried them in the same graven and within a year Rottlerua 
w sprouted forth from the tomb„ having one aet of roola, but two 
» sterna, which embraced each other in aueh a wioe as to form one tiingle 
v tree. A couple of swans come regularly to sleep therein, and when 
vSun Khuen (the then reigning emperor) hoard of this, Jic uttered 
M sighs of udmiratjon imd bestowed iipoa tiiut locality the mune of 
V 'tliG grave of thofio who always hod their abouldore ngainst each 
w other*. The phu.^ is also designated na ' The Pair of Rottleras* ** ^ 
'Pheae myths may be said to sulfiriently illuatmte the close rela¬ 
tionship which the Chinese of nil ttiucii have believed to ejist 
between sepulchral trees ami the manes of the dead. Lot it lie 
noted in conclusion that this relation fiipkiua why 'Fao lituig- 
king, the renowned physician of the fifth iientury already mentioned 
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on pog-^ 374, wrote in hia Ming i pi,i /^H that -oyutBssEa on, 
«ov.,jwhoro U. bo fonnd. h,.t th«o of mount Tai (ii Sbnntung) 
-muat be dcomed to be tho heal, and every one avoids the 

,"h^ ?hT upon burial gmandi"'. Indeed, considering 

that tbo “rt m China has ever been in the main »n art 

for neutml^ bfeJestmying inHnonccs by the aid of benevolent 
wills. It neerfe no demonstration to prove tlnit good eflects cannot 
be fMm m^wines aa|ui™d itom gmre trees to the de- 

tnment of souls. .'Jneh drugs would have quite tbe opposite effecr 

ns tbe souls thus depnved ivould cool their wrath up^rthe iieison 
who ventured to use them, ^ ^ 
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CHAPTKR VL 


ON UOUHNINO CniOTUMS. 


1. Tho Origin of UoumiD^ &ad TmUds fbr the Dead. 


Pcrhnjia it may at first sight appear atmnge to our readers 
that the subject anDOiiucetl by tiiLs heading is placed amoogst 
mutters connected with the Grave, A p+)rii8al of the following 
pages will show^ however ^ thut Chore are weighty reast>ns to 
juBtify our allotting to luoiiming and (aating n place in this jMirt 
of onr work. 


Several passages quoted in Chupters TIT and IV from ancient 
works treating of the epoch during which tho Empire was ruled 
by the dynastieii of Chen and Han ^ afford evidenoo that, in 
those times, the dead were bounteously provided in their suhler- 
nmeun abodes with all kiiuls of articles, among which cbtbing 
and food hwfc a chief place. Seeing that even in those Listorical 
times, wdicii cultajio had already made oonsidurabk progteaSf the 
said onstoiti had os firm li hold njmn Chinese Ufa iis those 
psissages lead us to believe, we may certainly infer that it hcid 
been more rigorous in preceding ages , when manners and custoius 
wore still more strongly dominated by bnrhtirism or rtemi'savjigeiy. 
In other words, we feol no hesitation in storing, that there wiw 
a penoii when death in China entailed the total ruin of the family 
of the defunct 


Afterwards, under tho cxinstant inflnencc of advancing culturB, 
the (nutoTii of burying vnluables along with the dead grudiudly 
fell into disuse, hut without entirely dying away. At the ismi^ 
lirae, tlie urigimd doetnno that it is a sacred duty on the pfu't 
uf children to give up their projicrty for the sake of the doceased 
unthors of their being, and to remain behind in a state of the 
dnest povet^, was prevented from dying out by the theory of the 
hino, which caniuiandls unbounded devotion to parents even after 
their deportnre of this life. This tlieory, having uhtalncd graiter hold 
cIviltHatinn lulvanced, led to the inevltohle result that obildrcrii 
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fhough th. nrtu^ n^imndatioD „f Ui.ir prapert, k™t 

llicnrt;Jorth ss intkjpnmbjy cflunected witJi dentb lu thn nVh ^ * 

..«. .r U,, ^ . 1 , 1 , d’,h. ^ W u 

BodTrito Te™ 11 1: r I , <i«aiiipnta^ sWdeno,,. 

noth nto were tiien deolarwl hy wire men to be nmonint the 

ebief thjflgs to tM obeerved in osw of death bv all olXa of 

wciety imd aa suoii to hike rank with howling 

he louJ, which, as wo have pointed unt on pages 2-t3 ft mu 

Join*” w “»4Th;: 

ew tne ruler Muh haring died, the lattc-r sent a man to 
-^ng-t^ bow he oaght to act. anil Tseng-tsas answered r ’X 

-^he waning attd w«i^nl 7e feihngs‘llin™y hem'^ajd 

5 =“ir.s 

rbfl „.^,ng of mourning lias since very ancient times lieen nmin. 
tamod in Chinese society as an institution of imdisputed weiolit anrt 
new siiffcred any %niflcant decline. Not only in doiZtio ami 
^ life but even in legislation, it has idwavsVived a It of 
^;at Imprtamw, a part cunous and inlorasting, and highlv 

Mmg which n faneral rite has Ijeeji gmdtially dfmx awm 
without, liQwever, huviug entirelj diBappeufed, 

srabject of riiouming, as we ^hall ht!n<;cff>rtli 

IZun rr'“/'"‘a“ <i««. ^ 

our this„y"|i„" ‘o »"«nn 

mi'll 1 i" ruling one’s own 

to the deud, is conHriiied hy the hei that in die tigc 
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of Coofuciiis it was ciiatoumry far the inDiinion to throw oft 
thoir own clotbes as fur ns iillowod ^ i^e ^orp^ maM 

tifi'sied. Chitptin' tO uf tlie Li it (L ri4) roktoa that, ^^wlmn 
7>at the death of the mother of Shith-Bun-wn-shuh the slighter 
xi^dre^iug hud Iseen compieted ^ and the men who luid lifted up the 
^I'iurpfif: had gone otit ut the door of the imek cduiimljerf he weet 
?*oiit at thU rloijr hiruualf, hared the upper part of hb Iwdj and 

ftuug awii^ hla cap, tying his hair in n knot. Teis^-yiu (a disctpie 
x» uf Confucius} said of him; *ih knows the rite*’”’. Indeed, to 
behave Like Bhuh-auii'iru-tihuh was prescrilied iis a good custom at 
thnt time, for the / ii says* imn:icdmteJy after the rescripts on the 
slighter dressing* which wc have reproduced in full on [mge 
i* The princifiai niourner ties Liis hair together and hirea the upper 
#? jiart of hhi Lxjdy; the other principal mourners tie up their hair 
» with a lace ia the upartnienU, and the wumca coil up theirs in 
»* the biick chamber" V Similar rescripts occur in tlie B7th. chapter 
of the Li a (L IT). 

Hut more proofs of the csorrectness of our theory cam l>e pruduood. 
The / // iniormB us that, when iff ter iie firessinff the 

cor]^ hml been tmiL^errcd to u couch in the back chamber, the 
iQOumers resorted to the court-yard, where hempeu h«ulbanils, 
wnistro^MS and girdles liud Iweu duly laid out for them, and that 
there rthey rc-adjusted their dress on the upper part of the body 
and put on the headbands near the wall on the cast”^. The auiic 
work says further, thal on tlu? third day this jjartial rnoumh^ 
wius lull] aside anti »full mourning dre^s with the stuft^ was then 
assumed ’ *, and this was the (irst act of irnportunno afier iAf 

of the cofpnc^ which took phioc on the day lieforc and, as ha# 
been stated on page 364, w>ts imm^iately ixjinnected with the coftining 
and the temp<iniry burial. The Li ii (eh. 57, 1. 32) utso snya : »At 
»the funerul rites for an urdLnoiy officer they store aw^ay the coffin 
»in the hail on the yoLY^nd day; and in the morning of the thml 
»the principal mourners aaaiune the stod, and the chief female 
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iiiouraoin du tno" ■. Sail now^-tlava il [j n |„»i . 

ihwn m th« ra r/iy Cvn, h', fliut smungat tiit oftiniil dijfs 

rir£iT,riL“•• 

On 3fl 330 ,md 338 of this work citaaona are gfvon fron, 
the i, it and d.c //., whid. My confirm rhat it w,a a Lerd 
eo^m under ho CT.on dynady to hare Uto upper .tariff tt 
lady .luring the dreaaing of the dead. 1»th M the p™dS 
mourneia and aU tlioae who took an active part in thia cilcniX 
Moreover, the hnring of (ho cheat and ehouldeis ia thontinniai 
huu once in the / ff in direct oonnecdlnn with inCe.J 

to ‘he greater iwt to he placed in the gmvo 

along with the enffln. l^o.n the citation inJrted on p„g„®WS 
«o learn tlnit the pnncipal iuoumera hared their hnJala when 
un^gm, dcapatohed hy the Ruler on llie day before the huri.tl 
^ivcd to preeont tnatend for clothe* and other artiolee to the 
of met. hiirthcr we see [,om an eatraot reproduced on page 177 
that the aanio waa done by the Invoker, when he entered uram 
ta functions at the com men cement of the inimedinte preparations 
for the intermoiil, urn! tbdt this sneerdot4)] fonctionary then moreover 

^ge 190 that the pnnoiptd mourner lwn*l the iinuer part of Ids 
Wy when ^Is of hlaok and scarlet silk we,^> d^posHi: tt 

ad( that It W.S ctwtomtii^^ in those times for nlfickU to be partly 
nnJressc^ when following in U,e funml pmee^sinr, of thelr^v,^ 
for wo read in tlie > that the ruler of the eUte 

t uttacked hy the unitefl nrmia nf some t:on- 

,n token of his absiulatc submkiinn to their tirms, 
to their Jieocl-quarters, his hands tied together, his mouth 
i‘ pi«w of jnile as if he wore a corpse, and foUnwud hy a 

"PI’*’'' i“"“ 

Tliat the wearing uf ,i,.turning virtually stands in the closest 

U ^ = 0 Att. iiA^ 

feta aocl* .jjj^ ^ flilv I- 


3 Chapter 53, (, 3. 

3 TLo liiurll, jtar ,ir U,s Rulor dmoV roip. 
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connection witli interment, h furthonimre proved Ijy tlie circum- 
ytnncc that, during the Clmn tiio nwiriat rekttveii used 

to put it un ugnin iit iLe buriut wlieii this took pltice m late that 
the eustomai^ period of raourning hud nl ready olnpsecL This was 
done fsvexi in the lauic of hmtheta, tlie Li ii stating (oh, 4^, L 50) e 
V VVJien the interment of an eider or a younger brother takes pkee 
^ nftcT the mourning for him has i>een cast off, then the mourning 
» dross which ia prescribad for i* brother must lie put on uguin*' K 
Still lit tlif present day it In iin csteblkbeil social custom for nny 
one who followb the dead to the grave ^ to droas in the verv deepost 
mourning prescribed for the degree of ralathmaliip in which ho shindu 
to the defunct, no matter how long a time intervenes between the 
ceremony and the lenninntiDn of the ^leriod of mourning. 

During the Cheu dynosty, stripping the upper port of the Imdy 
MOW, however, by no raeftiis exclusively c^julinod to the peril id of 
the dressing and the burial of the dead, I’ha principal iiiourncr 
<lid the 8&nie while stufEng the mouth of the de€>eascrl with rice 
arid cowries (page 375 seq.j^ although in this catic he might have 
done so to prevenl the sleeves from incomruodiDg him in the per¬ 
formance of his function. Further, uucordieg to a rescript attri¬ 
buted to (}onfucitia, a new'ly horn succeuifor to the Throiic tutd to 
lie introrluccd to the mants of his deceased father uudressed^ and 
thcieupQu to be altired in a coat of Backcloth, all the attonding 
ofticers, tiom the highest to the lowest, baring the upjier pfut of 
their bodies at the same time (page 350 e/ The Li kt moie- 
ovef says (cb, 43, L 53): Hastening to the spot on his father's 
>;► death, a son gathers his hair together in a knot inidilei the hsdl, 
bamg the opjicr part of his bfxly, goes down the steals, stamps 
»his fset, puts on hia clothes and tiii^i on a waistrope on the 
» eastern side (of the oourt-yard). Hurrying to t}io funeral rite* of 
»his mother, he do® not liind his hair into n knot, but bdres 
* his body likewiiie inside the hiill| thereupon he descends uito the 
»court-yard rtnd, having stamped his ftnit, redmwos there on the 
ffOiiBtem aide, binding his hair with n luce, and then putting on 
»a waistropc. Then he proceeda to his appointed ptnt^, peribriuA 
It oomplete stamping of the feet, and goes out from the gate, 

» whereupon the wailing deasca. In tJm uoursu of three daya tlicre 
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»Mvrc fivt? Jjcriods of WHiling, anti the up|K?r mtri of tlie Ijoclv |* 
V bjirtscl Eiimi timea" ^ n p oi me uofij ^ 

TLi. toooq of tho or^io of baring tiie uppnr part of tbo 
l«,ly aad a«.ng away wHh 0,n headgear as „ tokerof ,„onn,. 
ing does nol oMlnde the p.isBibilily that thw oustoin may have 
hcHii gnatly inflaeneod, nay even initiiited, by tho pnmtSco 
(M^ar to savage life of tearing one’s hair and rending one’s 
clothes in cau of death, a. a token of despair. Wo kavrfndet^' 

stoefnn . “f“ “f f“r, «» we have demon- 

alratcd on jwg^ 25-1 they also acnaimod and waUad, sUimped 

^eu-feat ,md h^t their bniasts in niiol infatuation, pmlaibly e^ 
going no far na tci lnci*mte thoir flcali, . * i 


3. BeDDutitriiiff tho EUtroUing and iU fUtuhoro 
u ft lo^ea of Moonjing. 


rhe corrwtni® of our thaoiy that fasting and wearing muiin.itm 
l^ioato. m the pi^ioe of abandoning everything to the dtsul* 
« strongly conhriued by tl,e fact that, in ancient historic China 
It was an establialicd inouming oastom to give up to the defnnet 
even . e dwe^g in which he had lived Li hLLi!^ ^ 

wirii all Its belongings, the cliihlr™ n^oving elsewhere, to iiiisor- 
abk huts of elny. deshtut.- of aU bedding and tnmllure. The r«ider 
»n remember our atatoments on pages dlla e/ syy. tliat, even as 
ktej the of a«u, it was customiuy amongst the higher classes 
lu biny there dc^ ui the house for a time, the descendants retiring 
into mourning sheds specially built for the purpose. 

lo rt 'lenuinds our particuhre attention. 

^ tne *1 t, ,t IS mentioned in the same sentence with Ihatiiigand 
raring mourning apimrel, which is another proof that the llirec 
uiings were eonnootod together by the closest ties, »A largo wound" 

TLl '• ”*)• •femnitis long, and sharp pain 

passe ajardily away. The sluibby oont with its edges ronghlv out 
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woff nnd tlie rDnuniing staff; (IwuUing in a ahtd reared ognidst tho 
»»iiva]J; eating rioe-grunl. tliero and steeping nn straw or iiiatling 
with ii olod of L'ftrtii for a pillow — theuo thinga nrs the outward 
r> signs of the deepest grief” 

Dwelling for o time in such mourning a hods is uiLotionKHl already 
in ancient records treating of the epoch eovored by tlio huu«! uf 
Yin. Speaking of Kito Tsting *, a ratmarch nlao known bj the name 
of \Yu Ting \ who was seated on the Ihnme fourteen cjenturies 
before oiii era, the Ska kin§ »^Wljcn the sovereign waa in 

»> mourning, ho dwelt in u liang-ngaii until the three aacrifices' 
»had been offered ^ and he did not speak until ha w us entirely 
tliBchnrgetl from monrning” Tliis krm liang^ngnn^ 
which seems tu tiiean i^ahed of moditatiDn" or wished of enligliten* 
mcnt”p is written differeDtly in other ancient works, 9o^ in a 
sage in the Lun which stuLea that, iicuording to Confucius, 
all the sovereigns of antiquity find lived in moumiug sheds, it 
uenufs in the shape of ^ and in another version of the sauje 
passage, to be found in chapter 11 of the Li id (1. 14), it is wiittmt 
fletPlfl: n evert] leless both forms have probably quite the satue mean^ 
ing Hs the expression used in the Bktt fur they ore eltio pro¬ 

nounced liang-ngan. 

Msewhere we End the woni liang-ngan written , which 

chiuacteni signify >»a hut uf This expression nuvy owe its 

origin to the cireumstance that some substantial pieces of wood 
were used in its construction. The Li ki (chapt. 5S, L IS) sap: 
When a father or muther dieSjf the ciiildren dwell in ahetb 
reared against the wall. These are not plostereil with cky^ and 
w they sleep therein on straw or matting, witfi n olod of eirtli 
)»for a pillow, Tliey do not speak there, except on luatters i.’on* 
» ccrubig death, tVhon such a shed is outde by a Ruier, it Is fenced 
T!around, hut no fence la niodc when it is enacted by a Great 
‘^officer or on urdiuory oifioer. After the burial, posts nncl liiitek 

s ii. « S. tt rr IS S ffl 

~^m- ^'^T. 

1 Sfw note t uu (,inge 4‘fti 
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t- A rfipoUtiuii Kit thii ■Oitemnnl occiin io. Uu wcUun Mititled ^ > 
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»aiv mul the aliodii are pliwtfirod, tmt not im the dsiblfi 

>fOutNute^ thnn they tue aha fencoil^ if they be inlendeil for the ooni- 
n jHinoy of « Rufer, a Onatt officer ^ ur im ordidiuy oiiicnr. All the 
»HOES hut the oldest by the principal wife haW sheda uimle for 
i^theinselvM before the burial, in out-of-lhe-waj phiocs" ' 

A. this po4^ givuB U8 «u mucli information about the mouminir 
sheds, it IS %vell worth while to aniUjnw> it thoroughly. Pirsl uf all 
It shows IhuL the prinoiiml among the sons, the Continuator uf tlic 
fouuly auil as such rhe chiof luaurricr, was not allowed tr* have 
a shid before the l.urmli even the most miserable mourning hut 
wjis desiued too go^^d for him during those days when In theory 
at kmt, the offspring might rebu'n absolukdv Hutlung for ihemselvei 
Further we learn, that only if occupied |jy the chief of a state 
waa It allowed to mipruve the shod a linia hy construeW a f.nce 
nrouiiil it^ but tliat tn oveiy other case it was left entirely u^iuised 
In the view of the innmtos of the house. When the burial w.ts 
completed, some slight iraprovuiiients wtfre made to tho eticiis hy 
s^ngt ummg tlieni with pieces of wood and by roughly plaeti^rinK 
ififl Willis wnth clay on tie ioside, to keep out the cold and miu; 
indeed, it being oonaidertJil that by tliat time the dead haii carrieil 
off ^to the realm of ahades everything worth hnving, thu aurvivors 
might again communce to possess some few things and to indulge 
m « «WJe mure of cotnfurt nnd liisury. Aftorwiirda, at regntor 
uitCTVBls, tliq- were nUuwed to imike further iraprovomenta in the 
shu^, ^Wlieii” say, tho Li h (ch. 71. I. 7). »at the death of# 

“ Miwt or mother the great aaerifice wUeh foUuws on the Imriat 
»luis bran cele lira red and tJio period of wailing is concluded, pohts 
"Hni unreljs are litteil in, and the walls are clipped (to remove 
«t ie sujwtQuuus sttaw); tiie mate of Uu riuhcs »Uo are then 
» cupped, but tlieir otlgee not bent over to the inside, Snbseqaenlly, 

" ‘he Lesser Sacrifice of felicity has Ixen 

erwl, thia mourners occupy unplitstencd rooms and alcep thtsrtf on 
" "I "’f “"“iher year, when the Great Sacrifice of 

A " presenfcutl, they re-ocuopy their btidrotmi^. and 

'f one inontli more, when tlie amriSoe whiah condiides the 
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n mouniing ’ hti^ bt’ir'n dlferptl, they may visa nf tiieir htida 

» Ilgam” AotxjnUngiy, the LkDplutitered toouj^ derviirf iis tfii;! tm^Linticm 
from tha ehtirU to the liJtUJil ihveUrngi in them thuy what 

tiiay t>e called the jHiiiiid of slighter moLimiag or semi-'TUQimi.i&g^ 

Only for the uiale inembom of the faniily of the ilead was it 
obligatory to divell in iimnmlng aheda. j<>Wi>rnen'\ sayE the Li AH 
(chapter 5B, 1. 22)^ »ci» not dwell in mourning slieds, nor do 
they sleep on straw or matting” How mattera stood with fespeot 
to more removed relatives, is staled by the Li H (chapter 71, LU) 
in the following explicit tennuj «At the death of n father or 
mother* the sons oa:upy mourultig sheds built agiunst the wiJl. 
wand sleep there on straw ur mat ling, with a clod of iiarth for 
»Ji pillow f they do not even lake off their hempen ^vuistrope, 
wnor their mourning girdle. The rehitiveii who have to iiioiun ia 
»the second degree oct^upy iiuplafitered rooms mth inatai of Hu 
crushes that are clipped, but the edgea of which tire not bant 
wover to the ineido. Those of the third dq^ee (which lasts uiiie 
« months) have mats lo sleep on; and those of the fourth degree 
» and the fifth (which last five imd tiircu months res^pectively) are 
r' allowed to use thoir own beds” '** In other words, the aeverity of 
the obligation to penounK* the use of one^a dwelling and furnitui^ 
on Ijeholl of the il«ul was in direct propurtiun to tlie nt^irness of 
kinship existing tietwecn the individual ooncemfjd and the defonct. 

The regimen to be observed by the mourners while occupying 
the sheds or the unplastered rooms was likcwinc minutely regulated 
l]y aietomary laws. »Tlusw”, says the Li At (ch. Bo, I. lb), #whu 
wore in the (deepest) mourning w'lrich hisU into the iliin l year, 
but ilo not discourse; they give iinswers, hut do not aak 
«questioufl* In the sheds or the unpUstered rooms they do not sit 
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»ciuwti in ounniimy witli other people. While oceupjinfi the uu- 
»plu3fe^ IMIUB, they may not, »lim tjiey visit^Miel mother 
Net unfixed times, enter the house through the gate. Tho^ 

N aw sdigkter mourning direll in nnplestemd „oms nil 

Njuici not m mourning sheds, us the latter represent the semes; 

eform ot mourning” ■. This stntement that the wearing oT dl 

mouniijjy w^w mtmwtelj oonnwted with Lhe 

alieil, imd ehght mouming dress with a slight mourning room 

uoTn.in"'*’ ^ di«uinents testify that weiiriug mourning 

and \m\is m inoumiD^j ajjnrtmeDta were two custoitw linked 

hv the clus^t ties. Furthermore we Imvo in the £t'i(-(eh.70 faS). 

'““plstod the ceremonies at the 
»^vt (a son) dares not inter the rooms nf the dweUing liul 
edwells in a shed reared against the wall, for grief that hislmrent 

:»rtTTor"r d 'vith a jod rf 

erartb for n pillow, for gnef that his parent is now in tlie earth 

M Iherefore also ho wails and weeps witliout regard to times 

Nh^Sn of“'‘ fir 'hi"! for it is the 

_ ImaUon of a hhd son and. moreover, the true iiisliiiet of 
human nature. to affeetionawly rememhor the dead” ■ 

From the above citations it will lie seen that the deep mourning 
shells aro generally denoted in tho J.i ii by the ohameUw ffi. Some¬ 
times. however, this Claasio designates them by *, b, tlie 
t th^ chapterr they are likewise designated hj 

fs. ol'sraatom a eonple of expressions Imve 

betm formed, whtoh fio<|uentIy occur in Chinese hooks via, * 

»shed of mourning", and ® „mourning ahed” or atoil^li 

in u mourning nhod'^ 
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The same spirit nf mnaervjttism, vrhieh, iis we liiivt twveml tlnua 
hiul occttsion to remark in this work, haa uniiitermptexjly mdueed 
sttix'oetUng djuaaties to tdeviite otistcima and UHagea^ njentiorifid by 
the ancient works, to the ruiik of oflioiiil rites, hiA abo umsed the 
dwelling in mourning sheds to be reoeived amongst the funnid 
institutiEJos of the State. In the Kliat yuen Code.\ it is presorilaal 
for all classes of society. jiWhen (after tho oullining) compbte 
» mourning ia about to be asauniod, tbe managers of tho funeral 
j> rites first conatruet sheds on the east side of the hall where 
the colFin is stored away. These shada jub built in the side 
colonnade, but for ofiicers of the sixth degree and those j^tlLI 
>y lower in rank they are made undemoidh the Winslow. They jiro 
placed towanb the south itnd have tbe cutmimu on the north. 
t> 1 aside there b straw or matting, and a elod of e-arth. Each ot 
w tbe sons of the dead Ijas one slied for hiii own use, For officers 
V of tile first degree down to tbe fifth the »heds are fenced, 

I? For those who have to mourn in the second degree, utiplitutored 
yf apartments of uocumubitetl clay arc ounstruetnd on the south side 
» of the mourning sJioda. All of which have Llieir ejitnmce* on tlic 
north. The mats iuBide arc of dipped Calamus rushesand un* 
» hemmed. 

*»Tbe father and the older brothers of the dead do not occupy 
»ahwls in the locality where the ooffin ia stored away, but (sich 
w of then]! has either his ithed or Ids unphisLere^J apartment on tho 
^ side of the bick chaedior. A gnindfather at U.to death of 
> hUi gnindisun who is the Contbuutor of the femily ^ ocenpios 
7t an unplostered apiirtiuent which contains e Ijodstead. All these 
wapartTnents front to the south, hut have thoir fintraucea on. the 
If Wtsai side. 

» A father does not dwell in a sIilh] outside the house for his 
sous , except for tiie eldest, by the principEd wife (tlie Coiitlmaitor). 
On the deatit of a son by a eoncubine he may act aji he thinks 
»tit, for instance sleep in a bedroom, 

* 1^0 mournorH of the third disgree have ia their unplaaiered 
rijoms ourtaiuH on the south aide, aivd muta of Calamus ruahe*. 
»Those of the fourth or fifth degree set up Lheir hods at tlia 
south side of the mummers of tho Uiird degree, and ulao hi^ve 
^Cakunufii mats to sleep ou. Aa to the wutuca — they dwell in 
^ sheds erected In the western apartment, and after the coffining 


i MTluO ia hq nmiunrUKii] by aueb ii gmuilsoci it «plaiiirRd on pajira 
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A. they their bed« in the hell whurs the coffin Is kept iftheto 
»iire nil ajmrtnients. they reeide in the buck part of the hoii«, 
or in aome other room" ' 

ttacripte witli r^td to 
the dn-olling to mouraiiig apartments. Outside the eentml @,1* 

.one must seect apartments grctit auiJ ajuall, for iiinkinK sheds 
«therein for the up.grown male mourners. Tlioso irho «re«r the 
amoumuig of the first dejj™ aloep in those sheds oa mats or 
-stra«. with n clod of earth for a pillow, not eren potting off 
«thew motirninB irand iron, the h«,d, nor their hempen ginile- 
ethey do not Mt down there in company with otheis, and when 
»thov vMt their father or mother at unfixed times, do not 
»enter by the ceiilml gate, 'fhc relatives of the secoad deKroe 
a.if mourmag sleep oo mats; those of the third, the fourth and 
«the fifth, in case thiy live in another house, return liome after 
-the ^tfinnig and then dwell and sleep outside tJieir own bousca 
» making use of thcir hedrooius again in the third toontli. Am! 
1-.18 for the women — il„y .tide in sfieds erected in the 

ss.de nmms within the centra] gate, or dweU by the side of the 
soittin. iJiey remove all ornamentation from their curtains, cover- 
•iets and mettrasse!. and are not allowed to resort ftcely to the 
B moummg *hcds of the males" *. 


it. Aii:iLfija±®2. 
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Apurt from hH t,h<^ otficki ami senu-tJtficiiikl iwx:ripta, we find 
in tho tlisti tries of tlie Enujin? miinoroii» instances of children 
niid wives having dwelt in sheds on the graves of Llieir parontai 
und boHbunrle* iSoiao cxiunplcs have benn phicecl bttfore the re^idrun 
pages 411 -^ et others will bo given in the second section of 

chapter IX» where we shall try, looroovor^ to demontstnitfl that the 
pnwtico niUBt l>e considered m a partial modification of another andant 
costom (ibservod by (iiithfii]l wiveB, danghtem, slavea and rninistm, 
iifiijjoly that of imniolating thcioBelvea to follow a husband, [Hinint, 
luadler or sovereign into the grave, to oontiuue their aervicee in 
the next w'urld. 

Dwelling in a shed upon (he grave has perhaps been entirely 
dLaxintlnueil now-tindaya, at least \ve never flaw', heard, or even read 
of a ease having aetunlly occurred of Into ynarfl. Hut the cofltoETi ol 
renouncing the dwelling lUid iU fiirriiture as a token of moiiriiing 
la for from having disttppeartid. It has been mentioned in the 
fimt part of tUifl Book, There we have seen (page 27) that, Id 
A moy, the wife* sohb, daughters, daughtors-in-law and the eldest 
gnrnd&on pass the nightfl by the flide of the corpse on mats or on 
slruw sptead out on the fiuor, nitd that (see page 114) thifl ns^ 
is* in some ca^, kept up till the first or second day alter the 
burial. Further we havo stated on page 2& that the fumiture, 
inclusive the altar with the antjestnil tebiota and the imageii of 
the goda, is removed from, the hall* ^md that all omnmontatioti of 
tho walla IM taken away. To thin wo may nild that in the same 
port of the Empire, during the great Tliuldhkt mass celebrated in 
the house ol‘ mourning and lasting amongst the wclUtoKlo for a 
long sorias of days* sheds of curtaiiDi, popularly styled kud or 
dog*kennels", uro construed in the hall for the nccnpancy of the 
iiioEurntin, These will Ijc referred to again in our disaniption of that 
moss* to which a part of our Hook on Huddhisio will be devotod. 

Not only rhe people, however, conform to the ancient cu;"toni, 
Tlie Ijuperial fiuuily lUteA bo too. it k prescribed in the Ta 

h that* at the donth of tm Emperor, the new soveruign must 
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dweU m . .Me room“.. anJ his »ru. anJ gra,,dEon« in anther 
u^tmen^ of ife juL.^ than tI,o» rhoy e™ aornatooial to Lv" 
(Urtlier at tiic death of Ilia mother, the Sou of Utaveti 
muat lite,™e take up hts alwdo in a side too,,, =, and the Imperial 
pnnoes of sundry di^rees uruat, when the Ernpeorr ia ,iead d^e,el 
in »a room of uhalmenee. each in hia priroto manaiuu" *. gimt^ 
™liw have lieen laid duivn in the eanie work fur oliaervance on the 
d«ah of other memheie of the Imperial family, ft prescriliee, moreover 
that m cases of death of oiBeers and of mumbeia of the gentrv^ 
. he «ua ahidl dwell m ahed. outaiiie the eentml gale TZ 
.hoiiae, iiiid sleep ibeia on straw or nuitting, with a of uirth 
" for a pillow, not then even putting off their moitmlng brnd from 
«tho head or their hempen girdle. The wife and dmililera nmat 
"dwoll ,n she^ coualnietcd inside the oentml gate; th^y must use 
"cui^m. pdhiwg and coverlota of plain linen, and wdl by day 
.and by night without regard to tim^, whenever their grief 
- Its highest pitdi-. And aa to the eoiumou people. ^Ih 

hew the aona, wife and dnughtors liavts to behave in the same 
uimincr, but »ttie sons must .Iwell at the side of the ootHn. the 
ot^rs 111 other apartmenU than those thiy neuuJIv abide In'" 
Ohiii^ Imots aeijuaint as yvitli still onothe; enrioua enitom 
emdCTtly eigendered by the praniiee „f giving np ones dwelling ami 
furniture to the dead to whom it belonged when alive vk^thnt 
ahstaimng from entering the private apartmenU of a deecaaed 
piramt or parent-in-law. In the * Donnstio Instruetiona by Mr Ven" 
whieh, ns stated on p,gc 45, ihite from the sLnh cedtiiij we 

.canooV'^'t *■? ■*““1' 

• and bodreaoua „hiel. were oooupied by the dee^. Under the 

• Northern Uymiatia (afth mid sixth eentiirira), Li Ken, im inhah- 

^ ^ 4* Si] ^ a ^ chaitlttT 47, L S fwitl li. 

3 €liii(kUii- 4{.i, j. j_ 

Ghapci^ 47* I 3. 

^ ^ ^ S ® • Gbaptnr &a, I. a nnil 3; nnil I 10, 

* Cha|>Lai‘ ri‘iv I. S3.. 
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»* itonl of Tun-khiu., aflUff the death of his mother, Mjuiiiiij Lin, 
wtept tte hall in whieh jjlie Kail Ihjou wfont to dwell locked and 
tf ciositd to the end of Kia life, not autferii^ kimuelf to open or 
»enter it" Other pas8a|;e!i of this kind wo have not mme acroa^ 
in the native literature, which, however, is no proof tbjit the cnitoiu 
was not widely spread anil may even prevail in these days. 
Seeing it is explicitly stated by the author of tlie Doiiustie In- 
structions that it was practised otdy by the sons and their wives, 
tliat is to say, by the n^est rebtums who had to i>b»irvo the 
deepest mourning, we cannot suppose that it vvus bused me rely 
u[xm a fear of tlie soul of the defunct, W’hich tnuy have been 
thought to hover about in the upartmenta. Tf such were the ciise, 
the said author would probably have stated that the ujiurtmeats 
were avoided by everybody witliout uxoeptiun. 


3 . Uauming bb a Bociai and Falitical Institution in Ancient 
and Modem Oiina. 

Having so far traced the origin of thu prtncipul Chinese mouni’ 
lug customs, we muift now subject to closor examination the w^Htring 
of mourning dress as practmad in Chinn anciently, aad sketch the 
influence thereby oxercisod in that ouuntiy upon the luouming of 
after ogos and modern timea. 

If it be correct that wearing mouming originatcti in China in 
the cnistom of gflxrificing to the detid even the clothes on one's 
own hook, it ia natund that, in mch imcioni tiinea as the native 
literature makes ub acquainted vrith, mourning dross must have 
been chomctcrized by a total absence of omoinents^ ^J’hcse firing 
among the last of the neoesaities of life, the survivors might givu 
them up to the defunct first of all. wTho removal of fineiy'\ s»P 
»the Li At (ch. 12, L 23), »means doing a wav with no attractive 
» appeamneo, and the utmost one ean do in removing finery ia bo bare 
» the upper part of the iiody and to tie the hair in e knot'" iiidted, 
»it would have been diificuU to do more than thus to surrender 
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Further the Li H h™ {eh. la. ,. 29), „8hih' 

j>leavm^f iw sou by hui prim)i™| wilo hM^ i, fliea, 

.tortofee-Hhell l*bg eoneulted « u, which of thiTrt"T» !i“ 

of father, the onu:le deehoe.l ti,.t this w„bd t 
»iiuj.<ated by the wny iu whioh thev ehotild „(u,h their ^ 

» bodies atid wear the aitirlAa nf r t > - ^ brads and 

». theui accordingly washed thpir iJiil/ 

.the objccfa ^[.do C r*^.| 

.•Whoever, beb'g b »ournb“f^ 1 L £ J'' 

llTrer'^to'i '^i of j t"’ ^ 

.he refu^ to do either, and thus wm indicated bv the or„.l 

Jt rs'XsTv'r^; “'fr;; i ”r- 

-•r"^ .TJTi-r" V'? " 5 ":£ 

»la.dy>... Arid fch^H ? «"’Tre.° “f j«de fmm h« 

. not neglect the wearing’ of obTdiU of jadrL*'£X'’p™riS 
. being an eatabluhed rule to have objects ofjade hiin.in(l from' 

"-i* prdlo, oAcop, only 9,,^^ ^ moiLning " ,^on ^ 

.:i ;rca~in^;h“'’r 

“''hTTuf’ff 

.none cAoetJ™®' "ppendagi^ of the girdle. 

4 ScTOuth csnuiry hoftire our snt 
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itant of Tim-kJiJii * afttr the denth of liLr motW. Mudaui Liu, 

kept the haill in which she hnd been wont to tlwoU tix;koit and 
jp oloMsd to the end of his life, not autfering hjmaelf to open or 
3 > enter it" Other puasages of this kind wa have not oome 
in the native Utemtura, wtiich, however, is no proof that the cuHtom 
was not widely spread and muy even prevail In llitaie days. 
Seeing it is oiplicitly stated by the author of the Doiin^tio la- 
structioRB that it was praetised only by the sons and their wiv<^, 
that Ib to 64iy, by the nearest rebtions who laid to observe tbo 
deej« 9 t mourning, we cannot suppose that it wtis based merely 
upon a fear of the soul of the defiiuct, whieb may have l)e<ia 
thought to hover about in the nfOirtiiienUi. If suoh were the cor*, 
the said author would probably have stated that the ftpiirtmente 
were avoided by evoryhody without sxoeptiou^ 


S. Moumirur os a Bodal and PoUtioikl InHtitnttcTo in Analent 
and Uoddrn ChitUL 

Huviug so far traced the origin of the principal Chinese mouro* 
ing customs, we must now subject to clo^r examination the wearing 
of mourning drtatd as pmetisad in China anciently, and sketch the 
influence thereby exerciiicd in that country upon the mouruiug of 
after ogee and modern rimes. 

If it be oorrect that wearing mourning originated in China in 
tho castoru of sacrificing to the dead even the clothes on one^s 
own back, it h natural that, in such onciGnt Linius ns the mtive 
litemture makes us iicquainted witli, mouruing dress must have 
been cbaracieriaed by r total absentie of ornaments, Thoise lieing 
among the Wt of the nix;easitjes of life, the Burvivors might givo 
tiiem up to t.ke defunct first of alh wThe removal of finely'^ say* 
»the fj At fch. 12, L 29), » niGons doing away with u2i attractive 
» uppijaniiice, and the utmost one non do in removing fincry^ ii« to hare 
» riic upper part of the body and to tie the hair in a knot"^ indisd, 
»it would have been ditflcult to do more than Lhos to surrender 
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to the dead even une^fi liist Dit?uH nf j ■ 

Further tho LiH hs* (cl,. 13/1. 

a> leaving no son by bii, prinoipoi wife i,,,, • 1 died, 

■■ tortoise-shell being conanited*!! to which oTth^ ™“0“bin«s. The 
»sne.*«lor of hi* fether the^r^e d , '■* ""= 

»indi«,tod by the way in wh^t 1“^ “f 
» bodh-s and wear the artfcW r'** "“*» 

atJieiu accordingly washed Iheir hiddH* gWIes. Kve of 

.-Whoever, being fa, „.ouming hfa fetfe 1 ‘ 

.2- *Z1",T."~" ”'4^ .ilTl, £ 

»iwly ... And (eh. 43 , I. 6 and 13 ) ancienliv men of not ,«■ 1 
. ncl n^lect the wearing „f objects of j«le as Jrdle^LndZ 
->it being an established n,ie to Live ohieet. J^L , ■ ; ‘ ' 

-the girdle, escept only during the time of nioinj'"”®'MaJ“af 

.Tn,eg:rcar-"ln^:h“'’r 

character^ r..; h v P 7 ’’t ^ 

"ht? out off Confucius that stLis nohle iwarj, wlion 

^Dooe ftppentlflges of the 

i iSoTnnth matury bofurc mr ttn. 

^iflf Ajsa a®jut jji.a«.. g. 

‘ ^ 4 !: h S ^ Sm. ^ |g, u, i. 

l ^ lif' =& « 5 , 1 ft n «... 

« T ffli tSa:, 2 :p l|, ^ gje _ f„ 
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Entire sBlf-dflUUtlntion lur thfi boDctit of ono*fl partnta liaviu^ 
onco iittoiiieH to the highest pissibit' form oT devoLion ntnl reapcct, 
we call OQ-iily undenjland why it has become cuBtomary in China 
for those who have to appear before guperiora, to wear plain mid 
iiiex[jengivo gnmientij us sy mboliKing atioh flelf-denudution. s» In bome 
jioeremonial uBBgeB’\ any9 the Li B (oh, 34. L 33), » pkinneBs ia the 
of dignity. "Clie deepest reapect oximitg of no omamenta" \ As it 
profif that this U not an idle maaku withouL in fl nonce upon Cliina'e 
TBligious system, wo note the foot that, from thu most lincient time* 
down to tlie present day, the emperors are always dressed in no 
unemhroidcred fur gtiwu of a phiin dark colour * while performing 
the auhliiu^t religious ceremony of the State, via, thn saicritice to 
Ikjavcn, the highest divinit)' of the Pantheon. 

From the H:m dynasty downw'iu^, the ontirft mourning system 
of China, tnclusi?e of the mourning tiresaea, has always lioeu 
regtihited by rescripts iind information contained in the / !i and 
the Li h\ and, to a very small extent, by some other GLisaioa. 
The two first mentioned works in particular abound with resfto'ipta 
to such an extent that a simple compilation thereof wouid fill it 
voLumfi; and this fact fdone is a suffinient proof that wcauiing 
niuuming wtis one uf the moat important inatitutions of social 
life during the Cheu dynasty. No other subject is treated in 
these works with a like minuteness of detaiL La the / /f the 
<htfci are ammged quite aystematically, so as to form a apeeial 
section, entitled: On Mourning Dreas h subdivided iuto four chap* 
tara, the 32nd.. 23rd., 24tli. and 25th, of the K^hleiiliing aditioa. 
In the Li li, howevty:, they are scattered over the work in hits 
and frugraeiits, which rendcra some of them totally valuelesa, as 
it is impossible U> mrunge them in their proper sequence; nuMt 
of them are found in the aection T'an kung*, in the lleccrd 
of Smaller Matters in Mouming Dress “j in the isoctind part of 
the Misceihineous Recordsin the Qursatioufl about Mourning 
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“T/ ™ « 'radition** «„d in Ihe Four Prinripln, 

Bnd«rly.ng Moummg Dns« >. Thn .kta wppli^J |,„ „f'J,,, 

two wgrka are siiniJai on many points, even to tliL* wording; we are 
r!Z ^ *■ W “St. into .sysLatinal 

what M dmtnlintfsl m a disorderly oiannerovorsevaral chaptei* 
of Uie L, t, In our exposition of the mourning syirfeni of ..noient 
China we sWI therefore take m unr principal guide the aforesaid 
chapters of the//i, and further select such Httracts from the Li IH 
as may serve to threw light on our subject. 

Seeing that in unmGQt Chiim, mourning wiis jri point of fact a 
reniinciatioii of all property for the benefit of the dead and that 
such lennncuition was not carried out aith a like degree of riiriditv 
for every deceased kinsman, it natnraljy follows that inoiirning 
drree w.ai deepest for the newest relations, and less so for kinsmen 
more removed. It was subdivided into five digrees. denotcl by 
Uie foUowiiig mnaes. ^erully used with the same iiieaning in all 
tlic works of both ancient and modfrn literature; 


Tile first or liightst degree, for the nearest relatives, is called ilK W 
chan-ts^ui, ,>tbe shabby uoat which h cat nil'roughly" it 
might tbarefore bo styled »the shabby coat with ravelled edirej." 

The second is odled tai-ts*ui, ^the shabby coat 

tiie odgefi of which are cat even", 

Jlie third d^froe ^ , ta-kiing^ material of coanic fabric', 

fourth degree aiao-kuug, umatenaj of finer hi brie", 

fl fifth degree j^zg^ina, ^^finrapun hemp". 


Phrticulare about these ^ |j|i, ,fivc sorts of dressing", as they 
«« genereUy sfyled both in books and in ordinary life, m'iII )« 
even in this section of this chapter, under aepamte headings. In 
point of fact there always existed a few other dt^frees; but they were 

T ( ^ aubdirisioas of the five. ^Mourning'', my a the Li 

» CCfl. 70 I 63), ^oonaista of many tiunga, but tlio iismirning dress 
conaistfl of Qvo degre<^'' 


* IS Bfl ■ rvrniing a part of tbe JOtU. dnpur of Uw Kli, nliUun. 
“ rsi# s » furt flf Ihq TOtb. cliuptifT of the Kh edidan. 
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As their immca indicate, cacfi of these degrees wm connected 
with & special dress, which was the poorer in proprtion aa the 
relationship to the defunct was elcwor. Moreover, there was prescribed 
for each degree a certEin mode of dsvclling, the poorness of 
which was similarly gradiaftted; we have seen this already on page 
483, from a pa&jage quoted from the Li &i. In a conieapoiiding 
manner there wiia prescrihed for eoch of the five degrees a special 
n^giracn of fasting; win mourning for a father or mother^\ says 
the Li li (cli. 71, h 53i » when the coJlin has been stored away 
» in the Jiall, the moumnfB fmt rice gruel made of a handful of 
rice in the morning, and tlie same quantity in the evening* la 
u tim second degree the mourners take their fij04j at Long intermU 
and drink water, not touching vegetables or fruit. In the third 
»degree they (may take vcgntables and fruit, but) must abstain 
)* from pickled food; in the fourth degree and in the fifth tliay 
3>du not drink must or spirib. Thoe oro the manifestations ul 
w sorrow in drinking and eating^'h Pnrtbcrmore, For each degree 
of mourning there wa’? preai.Tibetl a jioculier uiotle of speaking and 
conversing, »ln the first decree uf mouming^\ we an? told in the 
Aamc chapter of the £i H (L 4], wtlie mourner merely shows that 
» he has heard whnt is SJiid to him, but does not answer in worda. 
j* In the second degree he onawtrs, but doia not enter upn a 
converaition. In the third degree he convenjes, but without dis^ 
1 * cussing. When uioimiing in the fourth or fifth d^rae, be may 
»discuss, but not take pleasure therein. These arc tlie inFinifeat' 
ations of Rurmw in speiech”'. Pinally we may add that the death- 
Jiowl uIho had to be ejocuhited in five difierent wnyH, the one 
more, the other lass piteous, according to the degn^e of mourning 
of the howler; a passage of the Li M shovidng thh^ has been inEerlnd 
un pige 2511* That such giudations in each of the priiicipl mourning 
usages were for the greater part merely llieoretical, is stdf-evideiit; 
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and ab»tiiien<ie to lie moat uitiiimtely linked together 

We will now eub^t the five degrees of moiming ae tl.ev were 
obeetvod ui .ncient Chim,, to a closer iiis|Beliui,. ^ 


An explnoatlonorthename eelinbbj cent which iscut offmmrhl,” 

denote.1, .. pven hy the / «. The «Mndle,l 
or the aectiim on Moiiniuig Drese m thnl book', say- nWIint in 
lias no hems . Ihat m to say. the hreaUths of which the ooiil 

■“oTI ‘I St 

af twtoKJir**” '^Sd’’Si"TemJr 

* Stales a «ip with a rope for a ta^elj shoes of kien 

^ fli- 

TnidilU,. ,h[d. we .hull eft™ hew to nfer te in Hi. ch,„tor 

s x;::: 

IhriminO™* ”*"* <* the Eiet Ihu Uwy ua jil» totoqioUtoil 

III. *«.n0 „f He .aerenh" ^jl. ,^^1. fenu 11,. I™, „ru,„ to,>h 

tTLl!!:'.! [i; ““ ‘X f"™”'™ ■” ef . veCMger daw 0 .ei 

Of Oofln.rii. '*r ^ ^ l?»™raHy nttritmlwl lo tli^ inUir ditdrN 

xriiuiiij Wilhu^i\ ^ Mb to tK. 

^ Lit f (oTirtm! n m,J 

FBrlittM OiHr 'n Ow / bj sonw «cfaaltr of ■ noro luMoni p^noj, 

to dTotJ^ Z lh« man iho iotwiluctory notid, 

I QufiKCiifai utuot ItuiiminE 1BWI. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . ciui|i(«r C2, I. tt. 
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gntsii” ^ The Tmilitieau mid lu this tlie fdUuwmg eipljinatiuiiis! 
»Thc heudhajiri and the waistTOp cif tht femivle liontptn plant 
» ure of the hetiipn plant which l>t?(vrs scetL Thai he^idbond k s^j 
w thick tluit it can scarceiiy be grasjjed by ihe hand; on the loft 
w^side the roots of the plant hatig down. The wnurtTopc k u«ule 
j^of a quantity of hemp which is by one fifth smaller than that 
» of the hendWd”’, The loaBoJi why the hemp for the hcjidhand 
and the waialropt! was taken fronj the fennde slulkM ^ k uadoulitedly 
to be found in the circamstanoe that these stalka give bruader and 
cotirser strips of fibre than the slender male b bilks, for the artiefes for 
the dec|)e&t luouming had to be of theooarBest poKSihle make. It is by 
DO mcjins dear from the above de^^iptioa bovr the headbiind looked j 
and the fiicl Unit the ithieuliing editors give three different pietiinis 
of itj roiipeetively in the / /(', the Li ki and the C^eu A, b a 
sutticient proof that Uiey were far from sure of its akapo. 

wThu staff adorned with female hemp'', so the Traditioua eon* 
tinue, »ia of hambocjj tlie sttiff [carried m the second, degree of 
» niouraingj which is scraped smooth, is of the wood of the T'ung 
»tree (see page 302), Each is so long as to bo on a level with 
» the heart} and k carried with the root downward, Who curry 
(in ordiuaiy circumatancea of life)? High dignitaries. And 
»who that ore not such dignitoriea neverthelesa carry a staff? 
nTTiose on whom a leadership is inoiimhenU And who, idthongh 
» no Isadora, carry a stall'? Those who support themselves heciiuse 
y* of sickness or infirmity. Why does not a buy carry a staff? Be- 
w cause ho is incapiihlc of making himself ill. And why do not 
V womon carry a staff? Also hecHUse they cannot make then^vea 
»ill"It is likewise aoid in the Lt jti (ctb. 77, L 9): »W^oinen 
w and boys do not carry a stuff Ijeoaiuse they ore not able to make 
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»ttwmsolves m" '. Tliese pa8s,»ges explain the i.bject connected >vith 
carrying maunung »t.il6 so well, timt it is quite .upwfluaus to 
refer to lie U ki, winch snya (ch. 70, L 87): »\Vlied some one 
).iuik8! 'Whflt does a |x;r30D who curries n staff do with it?' the 
r-unawer is; ‘When a fllkl son loses hia lather, he bowls and 
sweeps without regard to titnes or nnmliere, and in moaminir 
-exLTCiaes huuBoif till in the third year; his btsly becomes ill 
». thereby and ornaoiatod, so that bo mahea use of a staff to support 
sh^ infirmity"'. Cnnse<incntly, the stall'stocl in eloso oonnooliun 
mth the ngitl fasting which we hnvo sknn, was imucratively 
prescribf^d for memm'ers in tliase nucianl 
The TnuUtions coniinue na folb^^si TKe tw^bted girdle ja a giidie 
>» in the slmi*e of r rape. Tlie mpe-like taseej of the uap w n ain-dc 
of ro^ affixed to the «ip; it U sowed on re the right side, 
>> rho TUftbiial of which the tap is niudc h of sir shiag of 
» threailaj its lower Ijorder m foidod upwards, &o as to cornu nguijisi 
» the outside, and the material is wiiahed, hut not with mihea” •, 
Coiumentutors say thnt tho rope of the cap served U> fix the 
latter ou tlie head by wiiiding it uver or amund it iti some way 
or other. Tiie meaniiig of the term aliiog will be eipUintsd on 
fiagc 498. Finally the Traditions sav; to the shoe* of Kicn 
gross - the fcieo b the Fei; the ends of the stalb uro bent 
»ovef against the outside and inserted in the ahoeaC?)”* We 
do not iKhtire that the Kien or Fei have ever been determined 
with certainty by European botanists, 

FV^male moumera wore »(i Imm hiiad in their hair and a pin of 
OTTOwdiamboo, and they coiled their hair op bto a knot. Tlie 
f Traditions say this band was mode of six shing of threads 
^md was six inches long, and that the hairpin hnd a Jsngth of one 
»root , while the hairpina usually worn were two inchoa longer*' ^ 
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Scnrcelj any particiilais are given in thta jiart of tJie / A' about 
tlio principal articles of mourning attirOj viz. tlio iJialiby coat and 
the skirt, llie llea>td!ij boffever, supply us with tho foUowii^ 
detuik. 

»Afl for the sbubby oout, the e<lgea of the brmdLhs of which it 
»is tnade as a rale peep out an tlie outside (from the status) ■ 
»on LJie skirt, however, they peep out on the inside. Eiicii 
»lirecidth of the sHrt has three folds {tfonvciging ujwn the 
»niidiUc of tlie body)*'Taking notiee now of wiiiit lias been 
adduced umccming those gumienta on pnge 41^3, it foliowa tlmt 
tJie edges of each breadth wore visible ever^-wfiere in the coat , not 
only alcug tdl the border®, but also ^dpng the in the skirt, 

however, they were viaible along the borders only, and not along 
the searas, unlesB the garment were tunietl IniiidB out. The vertiml 
folds made iu the skirt had evidently tiu otlier object thnn to make 
it fit nnoujid tJie waist. Kliiu Siun who lived in the fiftjeenth 
century, held that the front port of the skirt consisted of tbrc>e 
long widths sewed together, the back port, however, of four 
widths connected with ono another in like manner, but that the 
two pieces, formed in this way, were not sawed together on th& 
sides of the body. 

T|j,e tuttra piece of cloth , contmues the / A', w which is adtJted 
^ (under the nock) upon tha bcrck, is only so broad aa to reczmlo 
at a distance of one inch &oni tins pieces which are uffbied on 
w the shoulders. Th^ shonlder-pioceiS ore four inches birHid, and 
»do not reach unto the pitjce which is »©wn on the breast; 
I* this piece is ail inches long by a breadth of f<iur incliea. The 
j? part of the coat that i^mes below the vvuistrope is one foot (of 
» ten incJi®) longj that which h above the wui 5 tn>pK la two feet 
and two iiichBs. The sleeves are aa brood lis a full width of cloth, 

» and the culia aro one foot two mchea wide. The pieoca hanging 
dow n &orn the sides of tlie body measure two feet five inches*'^ \ 
These pieces were, according to Chlng KhungKih^ing, hung over 
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thu BpJjte wiliflh, as we have seen, wt?re left in the akbi at the side. 
oi iH nut impcisaihle, however, that the lapel of the 

wat foUmg uv«r the bteoal « msaat, tlw pieea beiu^dmgjed 

h> the ^nicter jea, whlol,_ ^ has be™ said Idroudv oo 
page 280 , also signifieti u lapel. 

Allhuugh the show desorijjtion, if roml carefuUf will -uffi™ 
U. ^nve;t io the reed^ ,, tojemhly fair idea o! the dee^cal JeumW 

ceetume ol ancient China, y«i it ,iii „„ 4 ^^^! be muehZtto 
nnderstiwl utter a jiemad of the description, inserted in the latu-r 
I«irt of tha seotjon of this chapter, of the mourning dress as it ii 
worn m Chinn nt the present dii.v, the people still fashioning it 
Jder that of anbijutty. It is now ineantbeii, npon ns to look 

■' *"■ •'•■■■ 

On jinge m it has bcon stated that the iiurk of tlie feiiiiilo 
bem^n plant was specially designated for maki.^ the headlld 
and the waiatrope The same product was also used for making the 
d«p mourning clothes: for in the Zf K (chanter 71 1 1) we hnva 
tins p^: , Why do people who ml in^he m'ulrnL of rim 

I Z of homp of the female 

apian ? Berime this hemp lias an nnplemunt appoioniic, so that 

places tlie mner feelings in the foreground and rendem them 
"out^dly siaibie The api^arance of moumeni in the first degree 
eia hke that of this hoinp; that of mouiiien who atair a sho^v 
»emit of which the edges are not ravelled is, however, like tha't 

duiinir^tT”^ '* "'ho lived 

f male hemp, none of them Imving ravelleil edges, 
here is nothing m tho ancient books to oontraiiict this view and 

CTsn the slightest mourning was, as shown on page 4U1. railed 
tlittt ot »Sntapan 

si'thr'I’ (*■ aj giv® ■>!«* "-me particolar. 

m2 c T'"™' 

> for ta * I” ‘ S h i ng of thrrads, that 

^tr the second of four, five end sii; (hut for the third was of seven, 
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inJight Biid ivine, that for the foarth of Lbh^ (jIcvah and Lwclvo^aiid 
Tf that for the fifth of fiftcoa ^h tuy lesH die hidf^ OjiumentatnfB 
aay ufuLumjimaly that u shing contEdoed eighty-one weaving 
threacU, which asatirlion of itself does nut muke us mudi wiaon 
biit» fortiinfltely, the Li ki (ch* 54, L 0) states that ^Ksourt robes 
were made of fifteen shing of thmuls" and whereas such 
garments may be supposed to have been well spun aud of a fine 
toxture^ the inftrtmce is obvloiis that the matoml for the firet 
degree of mourning, which was made of three ahing only^ mitst 
either have been woven from vmy thick threads, too thick in liwit 
fit produce a textile fit fur use us do thing, or,, wldcb is more 
probable, must have been made of threads placed so far apart 
that it loukod like a coarse sort of hempen gnuxe, such as is 
nuw still widely med all over China for sacks of the cheapest 
kind. The name sack-cloth being thus peculiarly appropriate to it, 
we shall henceforth often mak e use of tliis term. 

The Li Jti itself docs not give any reason why there were prescribed 
three separate numbers of ahing for the material for the second, 
third and fourth degrees of moijiniing. Probahly this, as Ngao Ki-kung 
demonstrates, was connected witii the changes made in the dresses 
of those degrees at fixed times, as will be explained hereafter, and 
also with the fact that in some of the degrees the material for 
the ci>ul and the cap was different; besides, the matnrial may have 
varisd alflo fnr iiiflereut individuals in the same degree or sub- 
degree, and 50 on, But this matter is of loo little importance te 
entitle us to follow Ngao Ki-kung in his hair-splitting disqubsitioiui. 

The deepest niouming is also denotofl in Chinese works by the 
name of »three years' mourning" This term doos not imply that 
it lasteil exactly three years, but means a mourning lasting till 
into the third year after di^th, »Tlie three yeors^ mouniing clopses 
after twenty-five months” \ says the hi ki (oh. 71, I 22), It wua 
divided in fom* periods, rcajjootivdy characterixed by a change 
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■mndo m liiB nffire, „ ubmea which was „ rcut ituprdvc.etil. The 
auiuB chiipter of the ^ Ji (i 11) s«ys un this luaiJ; aWlicn (after 

» attire (deaenbed m tlie iibovo jwjpss) is put off, tl.a nioumctii dLia 
^rreanh. reado of the Dciichi* phret, waiting nlso a triple 

..the Loseor ^nfice o Pel,city has bro„ offered, ihey put on » 
«cap Iff we I finielietl sdk aud wear an (inner) garment iiifh lieuis 
■■of pule red nlk rehuning, however, tlio ivaietropc. When another 
ayear has elap^d and the Great Sacrifica of Felicity has been 
- performed >, they w^ (a eaj, of) plain undyed silt and put on 
..a heniiam gown, on inteijacent month comes the sicritioc 

»which concludoa the moimung, and after this occasion neater 

I S'* onatomary appendages of the 

About the aliglito mourning which. as this extract shows, was 
assumed when the bunal was completed, the Li iH «tiU has in the 
same clmpter (L 11): »The deep mourning dress of the first degree 
" three shing of threads, hut when the greet saciSice 

” * loh Mows after the burial has been performed and the period 
a of watli^ IS cndeil, it is eichanged for a better finished material 
a made of six ehing, while the cap ts than of a materkl of 
. «vcn shing ■. The I li ta, says, «Tho sliabhy coat is made cf 
thing or thr,.-e shing and a half, the uip of six shing- 
a they replara the maleria) of the coat by that of tlie cap, and 
afachiinge that of the cap for one of aaven slang"*. And as to 
the dress assumed at the end of one year, the if (eh. II, 1 Hi 
saysr a When well fiuishcl siik is assnmed, the (inner) garment is 
» hiewi^ of such silk and has a yeUow lining and liems of laile 
» red silk: the wwstrope ta then of Doliohos, tbo shuts ate fastened 
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*hy hoijjiwn ctirtla, lyut willioul alringB nt tlii: poinlu* imd the mt* 
»plugs are of horn’*', ^The cnp of well finished silk, vvhidi 
»plnya a part in the three years’ tuunrniiig'’, udiU another 
chapter (54, 1. 5), *^hjis nliiu ii rope utfixed to tt (liku the mp 
» worn before that time, comp, pagie 495) * which is sewed im at 
»the right aide" 

TJie three years’ mouraing is gcnotnlly cstininted hi China to 
embrace a parioi of tweatj-<eveiv moatha, or* more exiictly speaking, 
to last till [ato the twenty-seventh mouth after de^ith. To imdenitanii 
ihia well* it should be kept iu view that it is a general cusioia 
amongst the Chinese people to include in the nnmher of hours* 
days* months or years which have clapRc<l rinoe a certam event* 
also tha hour, day, month or year where in or whcreniMin the event 
has occurred. Hence, according to this method, the second anniveraary 
of death falls in tlie twenty-fifth month j as — we have seen on 
the last page by an extracl from the It Jn — there lay between 
this day uud the final eJoso of the mourning on entire month, that 
m to ittiy, the full penod falling between ono new moon and the 
next , the ultimate term of mourning must neccsBarily fall in 
the twenty-seventh month. That entLm month, we have likewise 
seen on the last page, is called by the /J jtr t|| ^, j# inter] iu!cat 
month , But this tenu may, without doing any viulouce to the 
hinguaga* l>e considered to mean also a lunar period of twenty-nine ur 
thirty days not necessarily begiaamg with a now moi>n. TJonce iho 
end of thfl mourning might he twenly^^five mouths from the date 
of the decease, and this oxphuna why (seo page 498) the Li H 
aUo sayi that the three years* mourning elapses after tweiity“ 
five months. The ijuc^tion which of the two readings ought to he 
accepted os the right one has been a matter of controversy hotween 
scholars and literati since very early times. We loam from the thaika 
of the Sling Dynasty ■ that this was already the ctwo when iho 
first cmpBior of that House ascended the throne in the year of 
onr ^rd 4:30* and it has cropped up ugain veiy frec|[ueDtly in sue- 
seeding ages. A» a rule, however* the opiniun tlial the deepest 
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moiimmg should Ingt tweDly-s«von mont.ha liiis prevaCeri, so ihat 
thr pr^nt legia atora of the Empire have offioklly adenU itTa, 
the i^ht one ^<1 pn-acribed the add period tn the CoJim ofLa,v, 
and Ritea au the correct Jime. 

Of coin^ one might eak for whnt reason the deep moumimc 
should embi^ either twenly-fivc or twenty^ven months, Nowhere 
do CJui^se liooks give any satjsfactoiy answer to this question In 
the 7 Ul. ehapter of ^e [A H (I. 26 and 26 ) we oonte no™s a 
passage which looks like n feint attempt at solving the riddle' it 
ran, aa folowsi ,This being the ease, how is it that one Iia, 
»armed at the tnonming penod of one yearP The answer is- Be- 
. ran* Urn eloaest relationship is hraken off after one year. How is 
»th.»? Hesven and Earth have then undeigone one metsmorphosis, 
» he fo,^ reasons Itavmg run Ihraugh their changes; thore who 
•live hetwiat Heaven and Earth, tin pereon cicepted. their 

Jiraetenee anew, and the niouming is made to reaemblo ^ Tliis 

r ?«*'« ‘“a. been 

- nsMiited? The answer is; h'ron, a wish to eialt the dead still 

»higher the time has been doubled, so aa to emlirsEe two years”' 
Ibis sort of argument oianot be said to be very persuasive. „s it 
leaves UB entirely at a loss concerning the additional month. The 
pathetic but tiithcr frivolous esplanation reported by the lAH febapt 
. '.o”? “» have been given by Confucius, is equally worthless; 

• A ehdil quite the Ixjsom of its pi,rente in the third year after 
-Its lioul, and therefore Uie three years* mourning is a mournitig 

• universally observed under the heavens"'. The wisest answer 
to Ihts question is. we think, that given by one of the many- 
unknown authors of the /A M, who nid (eh. 71 , I. 28 )s uThe 

• three years* mourning is the gnwtret ornament of human behaviour 
•and may ^rdingly be called the moat presmiinent of acts- all 
»the sovereigns have followed one luirl the same line of oondiict 

‘«5flin?iasjii{fc.0.^gnaD3afi. 
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»in riiigariL to it , aTifi both tbo ancicntd tiod ttio inoilRmig bava done 
» so too; hut to tiiifi cloy no one koowa its ori^n" \ 

The two lost quotntioos Folly flDiitk us to conoludo thftt, in 
■imoient China, the throe yeorii* mourning occupied a very iuiportunl 
place amongst the institiitiona uF eociul lifen Tliis i» canfirined by 
80 IIdr)' other pusaages in diUBic works, h oonple of which we will 
phioe before our renders. » Tsai Ngo (a disciple of Confucius), iiekbg 
about three years’ inouniing, said; 'One round year ia long 
» enough, for, if a man of higher order abstain from all eert^monial 
observances during three yeara, those observances are certainly 
» canocUed, and if be ebetolos from music during so long a period, 
»it is inevitably ii ruin to mude^ therefore one ought to be allowed 
p to cease mourning at the end of a year\ Whereupon the Sage 
» netortetl: ^Tf (at the end of that lime) you were to cat (good) 
w rice and to wear cuibroiderod olathes, would you fecli at caseP' 
»‘Yes', rejoined the other* ‘If you can feel at ease’, replied 
p Confucluss, 'do so*.... 'IW Ngo then going out, the Sage said; 
jt* "This shows Yu’s (i, e* Tsai Ngo^a) Inr^k of human feeling* A 
child dota not quit its jiarimts* Ixwom until in the third year of 
wits Dge, and therefore the three years* moimiing is a moumiog 
p prevailing eveiywhera under lieu von; and has not YS too enjoyed 
»three years of rdTectiou on the part of hia parents?' '* 

Confucius stood by no means alone in hia doctrincis on the 
importiinco of mourning* The crown-princo nf tho staU? of Ting * 
having at ht& tathar'a rlt»tb sont u messenger to Mencius, to 
ask his ad vice with regard to the mourning duties he ought 
to observe, this pliilosopbur told the emi^aryi »l have heard 
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»thnt the moiuuing of three jresrs iind the trimmed pbin irar. 
emcnfs (of the four lower ilrgrm), ee „!» the Mtimr of rice 
»gruel, nte olMcrval by eveiy one, from the Son of Heaven 
edown (0 the common people, and that Oieee things have nil 
»U:ei. oliserved during the three dynasties (of Hin Hhanir nnd 

(chapt. 77, I. Id) which is to this effect; nAs for thut three years' 
.mourning, the sages did not exaicd that period, and those who 
. were no tnateh for the aagos were not lOlowed to fell short of it. 

» Tile said period being the proper and inviiriablc time for tlipsa 
.■ ntea. the ancient sovereigns have always miiintainHl it ns aucli”* 
That the niounicts of the first .legrcc luul to live b abodes of 
a most misoiuble description, has been set forth already on page 

«2. It is there also slated that, at the end of each of be* 

fouf perioik into which their time of moumiog w‘aB iubdivided 
thorn abodes m'^ht bo gnidually improved, Just as b the cas^ 
of the garments. The ns^pu on euch mourning sheds, con- 
tnined in the Li whioL have beon cited on |>agos 48S 
are not the oi\{y ones that ooaar in tiie aiicient Wks. The 
/ /* also Ims; *TIiey dweU in i*heds reared ogaiiist the wall 
»sleeping on stmw or matting, wltli n clod of earth for a pUlow’ 

»They wail there during the day and the night witliont regard 

»to times, slubber rice grud made of a handful of rice in the 

wmorning and of a like quantity in the evening, and do not 
»put off their headbjvnd and waistrope while sleeping'”. Neither, 
flnya Kia Kung-yen, did they then put off thdr mourning cup find 
tnoummg cloUica, these being worn nndOTneuth that heodbaml and 
wiustrojx5. » After the great sacrMce which follows immediately npem 
»the hnitDl, the walls are clipped and postfi and lintels fittinl in 
it the flheda; the moumaiu then have mate to sleep oa, cut oounse 
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food and drinJi water, wailing once only in Ujo morning tind 
f oncB in tile evening* And when (on the completion of the tirst 
nyetir) well Hnishod silk Is asaunied j thej ttike up their abodes in 
y* the outer bock apartn^ents, conmiencing than to cut vogetahlea and 
jf fruit, taking plain food, and wailing without regard to ** 

Mention must still be made in a few words of a motimuig 
custom prevalent in andent China, m. that of rtbstiiining fmiii 
deanaing tlie huud and the body until the tbirtl month, including 
that in which the death had taken place. This being also a form 
of abstinence implyuig tenunoiation of comfort and ease, it took a 
first rank among the mourning usages alratdy described in the 
present chapter. On page 4811 ^ in giving the episode cjonceming 
the selection of Shih Ttii-chungs successor as chief of the fiimily, 
it was toucheti upou; moreover, it u mentioned twice in the 77th. 
chapter of the Zt jbi fl, 5 and Ifi) as »a wnshiug oi‘ tho head 
after throe muutha*' and the GStli, chapter of the same Classic 
tl. 3&) flays j »During the mourning of the four highest degrees 
»one neither washes the hcavd, nor the body, exwpt for the sacri* 
7f fioe which follows immediately after the burial * for placing I he 
w tablet in the shrine, and for the Sacrifice of Felicity when well 
finished silk is assumed" •* Gornhing the hair was still forbidden on 
the first of these three occusions, it l>eiDg said in the / //: sf At the 
sacrifice whicli follows n[K>n the burial, the mouniers bathe, but 
»di) not comb tlufir imur"*, Finally the /J Jci baa (ch, 4, 1. 211): 
»The ceremonies tq. be observed when in inoumiDg i^cquuo that, 
»if a Ulan have a wound on hiu head, he should wash his head, 
»atilt if he have a sore on hia Ixaly, he should bathe his body^' 
which doctrine is preached a second time else where in the aiinsc 
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of OonruEius, by which this 
Sb^ tied to deter moomera from sggnivatmg their volmitarv oma- 
cmt.00 and oncJennhneaa to .uch n pitch that sicW or dcilh 
might OMUB. 

rt it) here the pro^r place to note also, that Cunfueim, objooteJ 
to mmtroers of the di^pee paying visit* of oondolcnee to other 
|Mple who, like Ihciuselvea, had austained n loss b? dmtli In 
chapter 27 of tba £» H (I. 10) we readi »Tseng-tMS ashed - -May 
»ooe go to Modole with others while wearing the three'yettrs- 
» nioumuig? To which Coiifuciua answered: ‘Iii that iDouming it 
»w not aJlowed to stand with others or to move in a crowd 
»even after the well finnhed ailh law hoeti aMiimcil, for aaperior 
ojmople otente the ceremonial usages in order to give esprUen 
»to thoir feelings in a eorreot manner, Uesidea, would not condol- 

f rraP . In truth, a« Chuig KLang-eh'ing romarhs, »if such 
»a munnier mahes visits of condolenoo, be laments for others mid 
■>iionsei|iicndy docs not devote liitusolfciclusivoly lohisowu doeeaaed 
npaiout while on the other hand. If he tHtlly himenU his parent 
conrfolmg with otlim mBitioen*" ^ The U hi «IV^^' 

bowosor, in another place (oh. 65. L 2'J) that .in the three years' 
»mouming it is permitted to condole with others wllen the well 
»finished silk has been assumed"*, ttot is. as the reader knows, 
at the end of one years 

One chief pint has still to be stated, - for which relatiota. 
had the mauming of the first degree to be worn anciently? 'J’be 
tet answer to this ijuestion is a transhitiod of a Ust of kinsmen 
fmm the 22nd. cliupler of the / R, and a reproductien of soiiie 

r wtoi interplatod in that list under the name 

□f TniuitionB: 


1 Obitpti-r 5S, h JJB. tniii^ tli^ iectiaa ^ It, 1. 

^ 5? ^ t ^ , SflsL f fflj." 
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L nFor a father. The TmOitionii say: Why U the mourning ilresa 
nof the first degree worn for a flit her? Because a father is the 
w highest peitton in outhori^* 

S* #Tlie feiid^ii lords wear it for tlie San of Heaven. The Traditicras 
vauys Thn Son of Heaven is the highest authurity. 

» For a feudai ruler. TJig Traditions aay; Because a ruler ia the* 
» highest person *m authority. 

4 . By a father, for his etdest son by the principal wife (the 
i» Gontinuator of his tkinily). 

5, V An adopted Continunkir of the family (weara it for bw udoptiTe 
JO &ther). 'rhn Traditions say ho uiust do so also for the parents 
TSHud the princitml wife of his adoptive father, and for that 
^ wifo^s parents, hrotheni and brotliGra^ nona, just ikS if he 
" were a son by blood'* but this ciaujie has incurred the severe 
cridcisniB of Kia Kung-yen as putting some membena of another 
ulazi on the as me level as those of one's own, and (iubseiiuent 
scholars have steadily rejected ita authenticity. It is probably 
not armnged in its pitifier plai::e In tlie / ii. 

G. ^The principal wife wears tl for her husband. 'Rie TmditionB 
T*sayi Her husband k for her the highest mithority, 

7. concubine wears it for her inaater. Tlie TruditionB £ay: 
j? Because her' master in for her the highiat tiulhority. 

8 . »A dnughtfU' still living in the paternal home wears it for her 
» father, 

U; »A {brighter who. after having been marrietl out, has been 
»divorced and dwells in her paternal boniB must wear the 
w three years* mouraing for her father** 


‘ w 0. ISf"r la ife.. ^ ^ 
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l^or those who wiah to obtuin some knowledge of do rues tic life 
in ancient Cliinn rhe above list ie iinquesiionably of ^reat Lmuort- 
unoe and intent. It alforik a clear insighl into the organhai^on 
of the fiimily in iboso b_jf|jfonc dap, revealing oUo some chief prin¬ 
ciples and uustoinmy JjiWB which obtained therein. Let us trt to 
sift out Its full meaning on this pint. 

At ihe head of the ikmilv atfJtid the father, the paferfamilial, 
»the highest pmn in nuthoritj". For him in the first place oil 
the chddjwi living in the house had to wear the highest tle^ of 
taourning, that h to jiaj , they had iheoreticallj to sacrifico overvthiug 
to him, and to manifest in this way the highest feelings of devotion 
and flubmiasiuii that eould bti shown towards an elder. iJaughters, 
however, if mnrrictl out, were exempt from sncli marks of filini 
afiectlon^ for, nocarding to a rule oliuady strictly enforced in those 
times, people kdongiiig to the same chm were forbidden to inter* 
marry, and hence a daughter who left the paternal home to seltfe 
in tJhe efen of her huaUmd, censed to he considered a mornbtir 
of the femily m which she feul been horn. As in pre-Christian 
Rome, so m ancient Cliina mvfiFr a?/ Jnia /rwiVi/p; this rule still 
Jmlds good there to the present day. But iiumediately a woman was 
repudiated hy her husfiand and had returned to her former home 
she Game again under the full aiitliori^ of her Hither and, in oon' 
sequence thereof, had to mourn for him in the highest degree, the same 
ns her brother? and immarried sisters. Ko sudh diatirmtion lielwocn 
the mamod and unmarried sons was iiecttsaaty. Indeed, their fear- 
did not withdraw them from the fiaternsl anthorily, os it 
did not separate them from the unceslnil home; they rcuiaineii 
settled in ihe same pLice with their wives, to assist in forming 
the family into a pwerftil chin, able to protect Iti. membereag^iinst 
^thc dangena and emergencies of life, Father and boda’^ suy the 
Traditiods, ^ore one body, and m are huabund iitid wife, elder 
^ brolherB and younger brothers. Consequently, tlie lather and liia 
"Sons form the head and the feed (of the femily), husband and 
wile the tvvo Imlres unitod, and the brolhet^ the four limb». 

^ And on this aocotint it is the duty on the part of hrothors not 
to separate from one another" 


#)“!!§ It. lA 
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Nut mly the nnc] all the Ltvinj^ m the hoiue, 

but also the one principal wile And the L'oncubinea uf the pa^er- 
fnmiliar liad to ubaerve the Kighest degiBe oi' subuiisaion kkiid 

devotion towardii him, he hoing for them Likewise, as the Tmdi- 
tiona say, »the liighcat atitliotity" naturally to he iiioomed for At 
his death in the first degreH. This order of things conlirtna the 
cuncliLHiun that the rescripts on mourning were brought into cxiat* 
ence in the first phuje with a viow to giving mdidity to the 

doctrine of absolute suhmission to the highest ohief of tho ramily,, 
and were affected only in u aooamb^iy degree by kinship and 

redprocity; indeed, h husljflnd was bound to nioum for his wife 
only in tho second degree (see piige 515, no, d), and for. a ceti'^ 
cubiiie nut at uU. 

This subimssion and devotion due to those in authority in the 
fumilyi is the renowned hiao, a sacred duty Incumbent upon 
every body, to which wo have idroady repeatedly referred in this 

work. The written form of the word is and may origirudly 
bavo been intended to represent u child or youth underneath 
iin elder (% or It did not imply in ancient Cliina the oh* 
Bennnce of duties to parents alone, but deiiotod oko obedience and 
devotion towrirds tlie chief of the state, »4f, in serving his Ruler, 
!pu man Iw not loyul, or if, holding an afficioL posititm , he be not 

resp<sctlul towards his superiors, he is not pssi^ed of hiao", ssid 
» Tseng-tze'^ *, luwording to the /J ii (oh. fil, J, 28% This Ghiaaio 
also at(it«j» (oh, 65, 1. 33) that, on u nicrtnin occasion, mC onfucius 
:"sald; 'The Ruler ia served with observance of hiao, and eldefs 
Ji* aft* served with such submission as is due Irom. a younger hrolher 
I* to his ehler hrothcis, which shows tlmt the pe<T'ple slinnld make 
** no distinotioR* Rinpilly, wn read in the lost chapter (1. 41 of the 
Li h: j,^The same readiness with which wc servo our father we 
5* should employ in serving our Ruler, and the r^werunee must be the 
«same for both. To honour thrise who ore in u high pusitiou 
»nnd to respect those who anj in authority is our first duty: 






injsmDN or thk iximinuator fn thr fanii.v. flQiii 

»tlielofoni tlia muiirqitig of ttio iiijjliiat dogrec is ivorn alw fur a 
» Ruler until tbo thiril jcjir" \ 

It hKB, in feat , nlwnys boon ii political principlo in Ciiiua that 
OToiy state, and above all tbe linipire itself, i. to be regard.al as 
lha extension of one faniUy, and the autboritv of it# nilor as ilio 
extension of the authority of a p,itcr/amliiit. This tenet is Kenorally 
e>pre»ed by the foruntla 35 »tbe whole world is 

one single family . Now it ne^ no (lenionetratiou tluit, us the 
bst in the 1 li informs ns, the highest form of tnouming wiia 
to be worn in ancient China by fumlid prinoes fnr tlie Son of 
Heaven, tlioir snpreme liegn-lord, an.l that for tliise lieges it had 
to be assumed by their ministers. As a fattrfamilui, in his 
domestic cireb, so a liege-lord in the midst of his liegemen 
and a lii^man in the midst of his ufficew was s the highest 
authority , us the Traditions express it; and lienee tlie I li is 
perfectly correct in allotting to the Sun of Heaven and the feudal 
lords n place immediately after the Dither, in its list iif ricrsons to 
0« ruoumed fur iu the highest ilfigrce. 

This list diBCOVUTB muub more thut Is highly instructive in refer¬ 
ence U) unoiutit Chinese family life. In the first (ihicc it shows 
tbut a pre^eiiiinenl: positiun was hdii by the eidest son of the prin¬ 
cipal wife, ft iHjflition ISO high tbt even bi& own father had to 
mourn for him nt his death in the sellkame degrep' in which 
tlie son wiia hmind m tuoiini fur hie father, while lor the other 
sous by the prinmpnl wife the father mourned only in the second 
degree, ea may be lit^eIl on page 617 (no# 13), The reason of this 
IS My explained by the Truilitlona, W}iy h the three 
w moiuning worn for him ? 11c Ls the linetil cmljodimont of 
^>thc ujicoatotfl upwards imd, morfcover, the mim on whom the 
iin^KjrUnt charge (vik. the worship of ihc anc4^tors) will dcmlve. 

« A mail who is no) JiiitiBclf un olibst son by the principal wife 
>* docft not oliserA'c the three yi^vrs’ mourning for his eldest boh by 
the priuLijiftl wife^ bectiuHt! this son is nut the Contiuuahfr of 
the ancestral line" Accordingly, any man who was a chief 
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LIdcuJ heirTsOti n:^it.irdLHl Ms livrii eldiait liuirHSuu an ilie iJiiibotJiititiat 
of Ills own parents, and woro for him on this iiccount tlie mme 
M^Mjst degree of mourniag as kn would wear for tliem. Anil his 
conaort too hud to monm fur that aoii for three ytiars, m ehown 
in tlie fourth ckuae of the list given on pego 513. 

Setdng that through such a cMof liuHil heir-son the soul and 
spirit of the aneeators CTinild be mode to settle in the home from 
genemtion to genemtlon; — seeing Tnoreover, that he was deemed 
on indtspenBuhlo liuk in the chain uf desoeudants through which an 
cmlastiag eontinuatiun of sacrifices wr.s to be seoured on hebajf 
of those tmceetorB, the good wdl and protection of whom the huralj 
CDuld never dispense with, anil that his own father and mother 
alsii reckoned upon enjoying those sacJiGnos after their ilauth — then 
it Is cerhunljr not to bo wondemd ot that such a Cuntnnimtor, as we 
ahnll hencefortli style him for hrevify** sake, was esteemed by the 
rmiiily ikt It tretisuro that msild not \nt too highly priitad. The 
importance of having a Continuator in the family ^ing geD& 
rally recognizied, it naturally gave nae to a i^eteiu of adopting 
one in cuao the principal wife had no eon; auch an luloptsd 
Continuator is fomuilly admitted by the I fi iu the list of 
mouniem of the first degi'ee (no. 5). He Laving to mourn for 
Ms adoptive father in tlie highest degree ^ just aa if he were a 
son of his own dash and blood, hia place in the family in regard 
to iho duties of submission and devotion was entirely that of a 
genuine child. 

The adoption of a Conlimiator was determined hj a few rescripts, 
which have k-en incorprated with the text of the / A as Tradi¬ 
tions. They run as foUuwa, pWlnit cpnditiuna iiiust he fulfil to 
»he julopted an u Cnntinuiitor? He may bo adopted as simh 
^ If he belongs to the same clan. And what conditions must 
y^ he fulfil to bo given to another in adoption as a Ctinlmu- 
ator? lie uio&t be a non of a side branch in hhi family^ ^ 
in other words , he inuat on no account be on eldest son by the 
principl wife, such a Continuatur being so IndizipcnMbla to his own 
(ainily and their auoeators that nothing oould ever jaetifj his 
given away to otiifra, ^fhat he should belong to the same cIjui 
means, that both he and his adoptive hither should be able to truce 


rTHi , GtmjfUtr t 40 und. 41. 
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their line ol noiiestum to oug oominon prugoniiyr woraUip 

hnfi not jet been iliscoritmmMl; fur bj ii clan ur tsung(^) is to be 
understood an ajjgloinemtion of liouiseholdii, inelnding lioth the 
deceased tmd the living ganerntionB, wiiich derive theit origin from 
one comiijon nneestnr^ 

TAf BKd^J difjrce, 

We iniifit now turn our iittontion for a few mamenta to the 
seormd degree of mourning ohamed in undeiil Chinn, and to the 
persons who had to wear it, which will afford us an opprjrlunity 
of laanung further [)articiilaTs about the orgunizalioti of the family 
in those timea^ 

Atxxjrding to the / /i, the attlra tuuat consist of the following 
articles, shabby coat mid skirt, both of plain eourao matcrifll, 
»the edges of which arc cut oS evan (comp, page 193ji a headband 
j>of the umla hempen plant j a oap with a r4®el of linen; a staff 

iicmpcd smooth; a girdle of linen^ shoes of plain and ixsirse 
» material. 'Fhe Traditiona say: The headljduid of male hemp luia 
It the roots of the plimt upwariia an the right side; tJm cap is uf 
»coarse fabric, and the pkin coamo shoes are of I'lao and 
w K h wai rushes" h 

That the hemp of which the dress for this tlegree of mourning w^is 
made was produottl by tlie male iitalks of the plant and that the 
texture contained four, five or six ahing of threads, has been 
stated already on jwigc 4W7, The texture having thus about one 
fourth or one third of the dumber of throads that were woven Into 
material used for court robes (oomp, jmge 4^8). it must, like the 
cloth for the first degree, have been open-worked. gapae-liko sack¬ 
cloth, though of a hotter 'quality, 'nie / it further aayx that, ^when 
the edges of mourning cluthea are ifiit even” (which was, as has 
been set forth on page 4U?, the t-aae in eicb of thu four lower 
dqurees), »the edges peep out of the $cams on the indde of tJio 
skirt, and, on the coat, on llio outside" *, h'or the pest, iJte cut and 
make did not pratmbly differ from the garments for the first degree, 
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iiuLlil£i|f ijarljcubr an tlm heid Iwing racurdcd in the ht>ok8. The 
cap was of ii better material than the other parta of the attire^ fot 
t:be / a slato that »the ciiat wit h eren etigea wjiij made with 
w four sh log of iIhhuIh, but the cap beluogiijg to it of a inatenfll 
» of ieyen e h i n g**'. 

The heoipeo rop^ss wum ncapectivdy around the head and the 
waifit were 3ubject<Hi to ft rogukr roduction of one fifth of rJicir 
volume for OAch lower degree, »Tha headband worji with the (irean 
#of even-eal edges'^ says the I /i, vh as thick m tlie waiuLrope 
»of the firal degree, and the waii}tFO[>a worn with it has four 
» fifths of the volume of the headband. In the third dojijree, tlm 
» beatlband has the same volume aa tlie waiatropc of the sminil 
» degree, and the wuLfllrope is I hen one fifth thinner than the 
^headband. In the fourth degree, the hcadl>and has the voluma 
w of the waistrope of the third, and tlie waistrop is one fifth 
thinner than the headband. And in the fifth degree, the heud- 
>t liand is just m thick aa the waistrope of the fourth, and the 
waietnope then has the same volume m the heudbund. los^ one 
fiflh^' *. 

To the mourning attire of the second degree he longed also a 
staff of T ling wood, scraped smooth, but boys and ivomint were 
exempt iron] carrymg it. This has been aaid already on page 'Wd. 
Apjirl from buya and wonien, many mourners in the second degree, 
a list of whom tvUJ be found on pages 617 ef had to abstauJ 
froin its use, 

Tliat the moumera in ihia degree had to dwell in impEiistered 
apartmeiits we need only cursorily mention here, this matter linvlng 
been dealt with alrwuly on page 482. 

According to the / the mourning thus described had to 
be wnm till in the third year, that is to say, far the sajne twenty- 
seven months as wore prescnbe<l for the first degree, for the following 
relatives: 


^ ^ ^ fP , £ ^ -t . Cbaiilor 25, I. M. 
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I, w For a mather, if tlie fiither hnd pTs^e^jeased liei, 

3. » Pot ii Btep-mothcri the samfi^ aa for one^a own molhor. 

H. i^Por n fi>it0r-nioEher, the same hr for otiD’a own mother* 

4. n A moLher (who la the principal wife of her li[isi|>and5 must 
j* wear it for the CJontinuator” \ 

Tliis abort list, wlien pro[Mrl)' analyMil, will also be tbund U) 
oontiun vnlmiblB eonWhiitiotui to oar knowlcdip; of ondont aiitioao 
family life, tia depicted in ita priodpal featurea on pages 607 
el tff. The rcisler knows (sec pnge 508) tlint both the prindiinl 
wife nod the ^oubimis had to show to the faterfamliae the 
liiglieat degiTO of auh mission und devotion, the annie m thfl ohildnrn 
Imng iitidor the ptbtemal roof Whieh fact might earily le^d one 
to Buppo^i that they stood on a footing of wpjiilitj with the childron 
iri the hiemreby of the family, if the ulmve ^t did not afford proof 
that, siidi was far from being the caaoj indeed, it tcaoinai ns that 
each child had to mourn for its mother just rui long aa for thopaier^ 
fawilian if the lattor Imd pre-deoesisod her, tJuit is to say^ if Eiia 
fwirift fiiiieahif hud devolved upon her* Yet the mourning dwiM wfui 
slighter by one degree, which mdicutca that the iimtenml rights were 
considered as standing one degree lower rhon the paternal rights , 
though neit to them. In the event of the niother dying prior to her 
huabitncl, her children htid to mourn for her in one stage lower of 
the same degree^ as may be seen on page 516, suh no. o. 

Let us note hy the way that the institutions of ancient Chins 
allowed a man to have only one wife proper, but as mnny uoncu- 
lunes ns he thought dt, and that this continues to lie the rule to 
the preaent day. The word wife or cansort will henceforth l>e used 
hy us in the sense of wife proper, who may also he styled the 
principal wife, or the mater 

That the monming rescripts were hiisml in the finst placo npn 
the duty of being subtnierive to the chiefe of the family, and that 
t e tdi^ abtjut tics of blood played merely a secondary part in 
I cm, iii rendered specialiy oonspiciious by the prticept that n cliild 
tunst mourn for its step-mother in just the same degree as for ite 
<iwn mother. Such a woman having been mised by the father to 
t e rank of f/nrJer/amiliaa in the place of hk dticeased or divorced 

^ ^ ^ Wl n #■ f2) )g# Sp #. (») ig # 
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wifb, tku cbildiuu of the hUaj bud Ui hequLeiK;e m lb it cbnugu. 
They hart no ri^ht to enquire whether they had bvi&r enjoyorl bar 
loTe and Adectianf nor whether she were older than tlicTiiiRetv^. 
They hod aitopty to miLDifcst townrda her the higheat degree af 
submiHaion, obedience, respect and devotion, the same jus wm due 
from them to the \Gty uuthoroa^ of iheir being, wJiiie on the othur 
hand they might motirn for their own divorced mother merely for 
ime year, or not iit all (see page 516, no, T), iKcnnaa she had gone 
back to her own ehin and mnsequentty no longer eADreised ajiy 
authority over her children. »The Tmditiona aayj Why h ii tiie\y 
smother mourned for like ii mother proper? Whereas bis step* 
mother lb married to hia father no the aimc fiKiting bb liii 
» mother was, a son who nndershinds hLs duty of miinifeating hiao 
» will not dare to make any difidnetion'' 

We must now for a moment devote otir attention to the third 
clause tn the list. It mfornis oa that, in case a tiiotherlcea child 
by H ooneubinc were arlopted by another uaneubinc of the same 
pater/ajMi/ias, the lust namod woman Eicquired futl maternrJ power 
over the child, j*The Traditions Sitys If a father who hoe a 
»childless ooncubino and also a motherless child by a concubina, 
^commands the concubine, saying: 'Consiiier this child i\s tliy 
j»own\ and the son, spying: 'donBidfir this woman ilb thy mother", 
j'theti the «Qn must, until ehe dies, take the iarnc care of her 
»during his life aa if she were hia own mother, ond must 
» mourn for her after her death till in the thml yiiur* ns if she 
» were his own mother — out of respect for his father's conmsonds”*. 
Prom this [»asnge we also see that the authority of a 
extended so far os to empower him to appoint to any of his 
chJIdltss ooncubinos the son of iinother concubine for hnr nifljnt' 
tenance, unless the child’s own mother were alive to countermand 
herself being dispi)^eased in such wise of her maternal rights. 
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tn by (or the majority of cas^^a the muiuniDg of the seuaxid degnw 
liisteil DO longer tluin a year* As in the ilrat the attirt! was then 

imprtjvcd iiftcr a time* # 1 ji the one year a niimithe 
Ia k\ (eh. 55, 1* 38)* » well hmshed sillc ts iissmiied, in the eleventh 
niODth" Frobflhly this change of dmaiii was aimilai* to tkut whiob 
took plnoQ at the ond of a year in the luoumitig of the highest 
degret! fsee page 4IH1), 

In this mDuniingj It was allowed to pay viatls of condolence to 
other people who had Biiatained a Itm by detith, for it is written 
in tho Li (ehupter 55, L 3tl); * VVheii any one who is in 
»the one year a mouriiing goes to offur condnlenee to a fellow 
» villnger yet ore his own dead lias Iwen coinmittod to the grave, 
» he retires after having gone through tlio wailing, without waiting 
jsfor tho other proceedings"'. From this we nmy almost amchide 
with certainty that visits of oondolonoe were not subject to any 
restriction in the four lower degrees of monming. 

The following list, borrowed ftom chapter 23 of the / A“, shows 
which were the pci^ns for whom tlie mourning of the socund 
degree was worn till the end of one yeorr 

5. »For a mother. whtm tho father is still alive" '* Tho reiisoD 
why aho wiw not mourned for in the first degree, like & 
fsthor, U given by the Li fi (chapter 77, h 5) in the following 
words: »Thore are not two suna in the sky, nor two sovereignB 
»\n a countryp nor two nilera in a statu, nor two highest 
»authorities iu a family* Only one person rules the family; 
whence, while the lather Is alive, the niouniing of the 
second degree is worn for the mother during one year, iu 
order to that there are no two highest authorities in 

w a family" 

fl. » For the wife" "* A proof that auchu relation was really mrmniHd 

^ tiW H IB. n, i. 
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fur in the a«x>nd dtjgrue U affordtxl by l|je fuiluwinjj episode 
related in chapter U ( 1 - '*) of »After the death 

»of the mother of (his son who Ijecarms) the niler T^o the 
» ruler Ngui wore for her the mauming of the spxiiid degmo. 
» Yiu-joh naked him whether it was consistent with the rites 
T^to wear auch raourmng for a concubine, upon wliich thi; 
» other retorted: "Con I help it? Tim peopk of Lu eondder 
her to have lived with me on the footing of n wife" h 

7. wSons by the wifcj if she hoa beeu divomed, have to 
wwear h for their mother, hut he who ta the Cuntinuator 
y> does not wear any nioumiTvg for her. The Traditions &E 13 ' : 
j»Snah sons wear the one year’s rnoiirning for their mother, 
» but no mourning at all for her parenta; for no mourning 
^lA worn far people whu belong to 11 clan with which con- 
v> nectioDs have been broken off, except for her with whom 
j!> one h intimately connected by ties of blood. (Tim Cuntinuatori 
» however), being one ami the same body ivith the irhiEfc of 

his family, may not venture to wear mourning for his own 
» mother. 

8 . » Wlien after its iatlier’e death a child’s step-mother rc-nmni^ 
»and the ehiid follows ficr into her new home, it has to 
» wear this mourning tor her. llio Traditions say: \Yhy does 
»it then wear the one year’s mourning F Because it has to 
^ appreciiite the favour of having been allowed to dwell tt^ 

» gother with her to the end” 

The same mourning dress, but without a atoll', and with 
hempen ohoea had to bt^ W'om in the fullowi^ cases; 

^ , D, ft. 

. A itf • 
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9, » Fi>r paternal grandparetita, 

10. rf For patemnl undei and tiiair wiveit, 

11, »Tlii? Continaator of ii Oroit officer woiira this mourning lor 
X- his wife {if hk Eatlier atill alive)* 

» For a hrother, ojtlier older or younger thiin aelf. 

13. B For all ones son* by either wife nr eoneubincs. excepting the 
» Gontinnator, {he Iiaving to Ije mourned for m the ftrat dS™, 
see page 506, no. 4). 

14* ij For the son of a brollmF’Tn chapter 10 of the /,i ^^(l. 00) 
it b said; »The mourning dress for the son of a brother b 
the Bumfl as that which ia worn for one's own son"'* 

15* y>A Great officers sons both ^ wife and ooneuhinea wear 
this moumiiig for their brother who b the Contmuator of 
B the family, 

16* j^For a grandson who is the Contlnuafor of his family. The 
»Traditiomi say* He nfhost Continoator ia stdl living hm m) 
BgirindBon who is a Contimmtgr" ^ which mcruiJ* that* ns 
long tts the eldest son by the wife proper was alive, his eldest 
son by tlie wife proper hiul not yet attained to the rank of 
Continnntor. For it was a social kw that* in case a Coniinu- 
rtlor prtHfeceased hk father, his next brother was appointed 
in hU stead and wjis suiiceedod at his death by hk eldest son 
by the wife proper* 

17* son who has lieen given hi adoption to another family 
BOS Continuator has to wear this raouming for hk own 
jf parents 

18* »A woman who hits been married out as a wife has to woir 
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»it for her own lather and mother^ otid for her brother 
» who id her father** Coatmoiitor. 

19. » For one * atep-fatiier, if Unng in his house, 

20. » For the RiJer in who» service oae'e hixsbimd is. 

21. For ee>ch paternal auntj sister or daughter who bufi been 
JMnarried out as wife, but who possesses no descendants to 
» worship her souJ. Such mnis and sisters wear the same 
3» mourning recipnocaJly (for their nephews and brothers)**. So 
this was merely a mouniingj^ out of commiseratiun. When the 
deoeosed aunt or sister left a son or grandson, mouraing woa 
then woru for hot In the third degree (see page 523, no. 3). 

22. »(By minktera), for the parents, the wife, the Gontinnator 

V and the paternal grandparenU of their RuJer, 

23. 7»A oonctiblne must wear this moumiug for her master's wife, 

24. x»and a inairied woman for her husband** parent** 

25* J'or a son of one*s huslxind’s brother* 

20. »A coneubine of a feudal ruler or of a Great offioer has to 
» wear it for her sons. 

27. » A female (eitlier married or unuiorrieii) must wear tUk iimunh 
^ ing for her paternal gTandparents 

28. tf The son of a Great officer hfls to wear it for all lu* pa* 
»temol umdci and their wive* and Bona; further for^^hU own 
w brothers and their eons^ for his paternal aunts, skters, or 

V daiightsTs in so for as they have no descendants to saenfioe 
»to their soul, or are the wives of Great orticsoia. The said 
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» sons escopted, they must all wear thei same mourning for him 
^redprocally. The Tmditfotia mj, By n Great officer U hem to 
» be understood aiieh a one whose son !§ a Great officer too 
3S. A Great offioer has to wear it for his paternal gmndpimmb, 
'♦and for hk dd^l grrindaon by the wife proper if he an 
^ordiDHiy officer". In the first Jt hi tacitly understood 
l^t the moiimer'a father It still alivo, and in the second, 
that bis sons by the wife an? dead: comp, no, 16. 
ao. J. The conenhinfs of « faudjil ruler and of a iiiagnitU: down to 
»the rank of nn urdinntj' erffleor wear this inounjina for th«r 
» own jiarentjj" ** 


The same mouraiug was b the following caaei worn fcr three 
months only; 


31. 


33 . 


33. 


wBy a ruler, for his host with whom he haa found a shelter, 
»Tbe ^IWjtions say: Wliat k to be undumtood by such a 
» ruler? A ruler who bus lost hk torrritory". 

By tsach married man and woman, for the ckn-son and for 
the umthor and wife of the same”. A cka-aon wju the oldest 
lineal descendant of the eldist sen fay the wife proper. »Why 
ia the mourning of the second di^ worn for him for 
months? tha Traditions ask. To honour the miceatom 
(whose emWimont he is, comp, page 509). mule hk 
V raotber k still nn mourning is worn for his wife ’* 

»1’ or the ruler in whose acmee one formerly was, and for 
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V the mother und the consort of tho ruler in whose ^rvicc 
vone actuaUv k 

» Bj the people ^ for the ruler of tlie state, 

35 . « When a Great officer dvroils abroail, his ooiiBOrt and hia 
»Continuator wisar this cuDUmiag for the mlnr of the shde in 
which he ui^ed to live, 

3 ( 3 . »For one's stepfather, If not living with him ia the same 
» dwelling (comp. no. lUj. 

87, » For jiatenial grcat-grandtuuents, 

3 S. » By a Great otficer, for the ckin-sun, 

89 . »and for the ruler in whose service he has been (in am he 
»hBs honourably retired from afiice); further, like tlie common 
» pei>ple, for bis jiatcmal greftt-grandLithor and great-grand^ 
w mother, if the former wna an ondinaty oHidalj 
40 , wand hy hi» daughter, whether or not yet married (to u 
Great officer), for her ptatemal gretit-gmadpiirentd" K 

Besides giving n roir insight into wbnt was understood in ancient 
China to ha parrmtage in the sccood degree, the above listeTubrac^ 
nmny panimihirs oonocming foraily life, which may be sifted with 
advantage by the student whose apociuJ branch it is, but the HetniU 
hereof woidd cany ns too fur away froiu our subject. As an in^taace 
of what wc may leam from this list, let us take the Ifith. und 
the 30 th, cLauaes. These show that it wob not unlawful, nor by 
any raiains unusual, in those times for widawa to re-marry. TtThe 
ffTniilitJons aay; In eafio a married miin dies, leaving u widow 
» who is still young iind, Wides, a ison under age who lius no 
mbtives for whom he has to mourn in the third degree — if 
n then this son move with hia mother to the home of isomc one who 
»aLso possesses no inch relatives, then this imm mimt mtet at 
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» hi* own raiwnao ii .•lonic»t.io tetuple for the bd md make him 
.^erdieo thorn (to L„ fhlhor'* mooeoj evety j^r rogularj, in 
»t.h« wBKon*. The wifo, however, shall tmi Mntujn w (nfco i,art 
-m these sacntiea, (she being inooipon.to.1 with the new fmU 
and .mn*«,.ientl.v obliged to worship oielusivelj. the ancestor 
thereof). »If umtten. he nrmnged in tld» waj. the step-father 
. performs his duty, and the bd who lives with him mast then 

* o™i ^‘i? hut if 

.the lad dwell apart from hi.,., tliodgh he may have iiveii in hi. 

»itoi>.fall er* house bisfote he sottlal down elsewhere at n btor 
o^riuii, he U.on wears the said coat for three months only"’ Fmni 
this passage we may dmw still another conclusion, namely, that 
ui Uio event of aiteh n hoy possessing hinstuen so marly related to 
iin hat he would have had to mourn for thum in the third or a 
higher degree, it was unusmil to penuit him to go with his widowed 
mother to o new home. Custom then required those rabtions to educate 
him in their own tuidc. Further it tenches us that anv stojefniher 
who jwssessed sneh relations was forliidden, ptoimbly by the spirit 
of co.nmun«m of wealth ohtoioing in cian-life, to dispose of his 
potion, for the benefit of the aneestral worship of his stciHtou. The 
rale that a step^n had to nioorn for Ids step-father In whose house 
ne dwelt in the aiiue degree ns for his own mother, decidedlv 
proves tlmt subjection to the chief of the family, under whose 
authority one hv^, played no less iuiporamt a [jart in mouriiiiig than 
did the ties of blood. Tlio bd not Iwing his adopted Continuator. 
the steptathar did not exorcise the full authority of a mterfmniiia 
over hiDi, otherwise the former would have had to mourn hir him 

to tlis first d^e (page oitfi. no. o); Imt he could only claim 
sccJondttTj' nglita Til this cosc, 

moi^ proofij could bt? olitaioed from this \hd, and from llujac 
Which are atiU to follow, showmg thiii the fiuiintcuaiice of ilimriuline 
m th 0 family circle and the clan was ihe jinncipnl objrHJt aimed 
ot by Lheao luonrniiig ctiatoina, «nd that relatiunahip and tics of 
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blood were oh\y of scuondar? imporlinice. But our subject doc* 
nol allow of our HUteriug into tbeso quostious Uiu minutely. Ut 
us TMit, however, bxi tiuickly conclude tbiit the mourning resenpu 
wt)ii 3 i^ze/mvniy governed by tlie prevailing doctrinea about sub¬ 
mission and devotion to auperiors, Tbc liat shows that mourning in 
the same degree was in sumo cases oliserved between relatives who 
stood by no means on the same level in the family hierarchyj for 
inaOuioe, there esiated such mdprooity between a married woman 
and the sans of her huaband^s brother (nos. 25 and ID); lurtber, 
between nephews and llitdr pateruaJ nnclefi (nos. ID and 14)^ which 
is confirmed by the Li li, in which we reail (chapL II, 1. 15): 
>»liiou Ts^^sjo said: ‘Wen. the feudal lord of Ting (in the 4tli. 
vuent. B, C)p wore the mourning of the 9eDi:)nd degree for Ming 
5» llu, who was his fiithcr’a younger brother, and the aimo for 
» Ming Pi, of whuse father he warn a younger brother” *. 3ach 
reciprocity*'^ of mourning, as the I ii calls it, has been almost 
entirely atmlkbed in modem China, as we shall huve occ&aion 
to show anom 

TAe third decree. 

As has been stated already (page 497), the coat and skirt which 
were prescribed for this degree of mourning were made of a ma¬ 
terial of male hemp oontaining seven, eight or nine ehing of 
threads. The textile consetiuently was coarse ennugh to fully justify 
the name coorso fabrio, which was, as has been said on pigo 491, 
given to this degree. How thick the houdliond and the waistropc 
were may bw seen un jiage 512. 

The tnotiming of the third degree was, according to chapter 24 
of the / /jt, worn in the following cases: 

1 , » For a «on ur dntighter who died lietween twelve and nineteen 
»years of age. The Traditions say: Those who do not live ^ 
» full eight years are oonaiderad to have died an untimely 
» death for which no moumiug ts wom \ 
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2, » Kor euch of tho fuUowiiig rektiona^ wlicD wirried off by 
»dootb betvviHja twFtrlvt: nnil tuweLMm — r klbar's voangcr 
»1 1 rath m; d fatliifa (tinfiinttied) mhuT and one's own Iktor or 
brother; a son or (unnmmedj daughter of qhc * hunband’a 
» brother; a gnuidaon who is the Omtinnator of the fiuniJy; 
further p by nil the sous uf a Irrcait ofHoer for their firother 
wiio 15 the Continuator, and by a feudal ruler or a Great 
w oflicer for his Gintinuator* 

» If any person moutLotied in the two ckuiafa ulwve dies between 
^sixteen ond ninetoeti years of tige^ the uiourutug is worn for nine 
» inonthft and a heudlmud witli tassel mldcd to the <st»tunio; but 
»if death oocum Iretwocn twelve and (Uteen, it b worn for Boven 
» months only, without Biioh a heiidbanJ being added. 

»Tn the following cases, the coat and skirt of ocs 4 rstf fahrio, to- 
*gether with the headband of male hemp wdth lai^l, and a 
^ilnm girdle, were worn till in the third month, and then es- 
ehanged till in the ninth month for n coat of the finer lahrio 
» such as was worn in the fourth degree of mourning, and (a head- 
slamd and girdle of) the Doliohos plants 

3, jf^For a married paternal aunt, a marrietl irifitnr, or a rnamed 

daughter (comp, page 510, no, :21), 

4. j^For a son of a paternal uncle. 

6, »By an adopted Continuator, for his own hrothere. 

6. V For all cme’e grandsons, oscept the uue who is tho Coiitinuator" * 
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he Iwtng mourned for in tho second degree 517, no^ IB), 

7. »» For the wife of one*s Cnntiauntor, 

Bj u mnmed woiuan, for ber brothers, oicept the Cod< 
Tf tinuutof, 

9. j^aud for her a 0 {)lieWi or nieces, 

10 . » For ones huabAud's |iuternoI grand[xirents, and for his p> 

V tenml undea and their wives. 

11. Bjr a Great olHcer, for his {mtomal uncleit and their wives, 

V further ibr his own sons (except the Continuutor), for his own 
» brothers and bruthera' sons, if the dooeased w^as an ordinary 

odiOQr, 

12. By all the bmthera bom of a femhil ruler (who was dead), os 
» also by all the sons of a Great ofhoer except the Condnuotor, 
» for their mother, their wives and their Imithers, 

13. »By ad thn persans (raantioDed «ub 11 and 12), for any 
»paternal uncle's aon who was a Qrmt oiKoer, 

14. » for the mAtriod daughters of one's husband’s brothers. 

lb. »By the oonouhinea of a Great otHoor, for all the sons of 
p their master, except tho Continuator. 

16. j»By a womati, eMnr married (as a concitbiiH!' to a Great 
wofHixir} or not [ourried, fur her ptenial uncles and thrii 
» wives, her palemal aunts, and her own sisters^. 

17, a Great ofheer, his wife or sons, iind also by the brolhei* 
* of u feudal mlnr, for a patmml aunt, a sister or daugUtDr, 
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^din cano the dwseiiscd wan morriod to (t Uicat offit-er, 

18^ *By tlie mler of a state, fof a paternsJ auntj, or 

» daughter, if the decoiLwrl was mam'eil to a rukr” 

Between the ^iid degree and the next the / Ft meotiona an 
extra attire, conskting of »a coat and skirt of touae texture and a 
»bend bond of the male hempen plant, to be put oft' when the 
» burijil was completed. It waa incumbent njjoii the Grnit oflicrers 
» of a feudal ruler te wmr it for the Son of Bcaven'*tlmt is to 
nay, for tfeven months, the anpreme lurde of thn Buipira lieitig 
committed to the earth in the wvflwlb month after their demise 
(see page 304). »The materiid for this ouet was, as thn Traditions 
»assert, a luciiM; texture of liner fabric, sucIji ha was used for the 
afoiirth de^pe of mourning"*, and, the Raemds add. »ihe coat 
9 mode of it wns of 4'ft shing of threads, but the can was gf 
j»eight sliing’^'*, 

TAe /ourfA 

The dress for this ^legre^^ cd mourning caimisted, as the //* says, 
of >»a coat and a skirt mode of a textile of liner fabric, with e 
WRistrt)pe and a heiuJband of cloonHed hemp" ^ Tliat this texlile 
wAif woven trom hemp nblatned frcita the mail! stalks and i-amtained 
ten, eleven or twelve shing uf thmitls, m al&o thet the ralume 
of the headband and waistropc was three fifths and two fifths only ejf 
tlmt of the corresponding artioliis bLdonging to the attitti of the first 
degree, has been alnted jdrttidy an [Kiges 4&S and 5112 respoctivefy, 

Aocoidiug to the 34Lh. chapter of the / /t it was worn for live 
months: 

1* » For ft father a younger brothers, for a grandson wlm was tlie 
Continufttor of the fhmily, and for a brutlmr — in 
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»the dfsccttsod bad died between eight and eleven yean of 
» age. Purlber. by tlio sons of u Ofmt olficer, for Ibeir biMbet 
M wbu waB the ContiniLator, for tJieir paternal a until, aud^for 
»their sii^ters and daugbtei^, likewise if they hiid been carried 
wotF by disflth between eight and eleven yean of age* 

2. p By an adopted Gintinuator, for bi» own brothorB and pa- 
»tenmi UDcleij* sons, taken off by death between sixtoen tind 
ninctemi. 

5, » i*nr a younger lirothor of ono^s huaband’s hither, if be hud 
xf died between sisteen and nineteen. 

4, # For a boa or daughter of ODe.’8 brothers or of ono^a hufiband’A 
jvhrotbcis, if the dead had deported thk Ufe between sixteen 
»and nineteen. 

n« ji^ For a brother*^ grandsons or granddniightorB, who died 
»tween sixteen and nmeteen, 

6, Bj a Gimt officer, a brerther of a feudal ruler, and a Great 
V officer's son, for a brother, and furtberuiore for & son who 
j* was not the Gbntiniifitor, for u patomnl aont, u sister, or a 
» daughter, in case the deceased liod reiuihed an age between 
» slxtoon and Dineteen. 

7, » By uonoubines of a Great cjfficer, for t ainh of thoir lUBater's 
iiBODS except the Continuntor, if the dead had brentbod bti 
»tost ftt an age of from sixteen to nineteen" K 

For the following category of reiutiona a headband and girdle of 
the Dolichos plant were assumed in the third nioulb; 
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8, » For one's paternal grandfather a brothurs md fhmr wives, mi 
j*al50 fur the nous of audh bmtlifira, and for their wives, 
y, »Far a gimidson of one's [Mitcrmd gTHndfiitherV brathoni. 

TO, »^For ft married daughter of oiie^s poterujil uauics, and for 
one's own married granddaughters. 

11. »IJ}? mi adopted CtintiQiiiitor, for hk tnarriod Hiaterau 

12. » For maternal ^ndptirenU, 

18. » For a matemaJ aunt and her husliand. 

14. »For the patornaJ aunta and lustor^ of ones husljaDd. The 
» wives of brothers wear this mourning for each other. 

16. J*A Great otlicer and his sons, and also the hrothora of n fmulid 
3? mjer wear this mciuming far the sons of their j»atomal unelea 
#and for their own grandsona except the Coatiniiator (if the* 
» det:>tiased were an emtinarj officer) j they wear it also for their 
»IJttternjil aunts and their own sisterb and daughtora^ in wiae 
»lho diXMiiaed woman had been married to Ein oKlijiti.ry officer. 

16. » CJodcubbcs of a Great officer wear it for tiicir iiiaato' mar* 
vried daughters by other concubines. 

17. nFor daughters-in-lnw, except the wife of the Continuator"* 
¥rho was mnumed for in the tliird iJegreei see page 624, no. 7. 

18. » For the parents and slaters of one's Dither's principal wife. 

19. »A ruierk Aon (if bom of the consort) wears tliia mourning 
» for his Dither’s ooooubine who has fostered him*' 
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Tie Jifth dtgrte. 

Foe tbU lost ATid flli^bteat do^reo of Lbtt dru^ wm 

as its uamo given on page 401 indicates, tijado of fine-Bpnn 
iiymp, It was worn for tliree montbs onl/, * fabric, tbe 

Traditions say^ is a fabric of fifteiin shing, of which liaF 
w the number of the weaving tlimda are pulled out. It mcaiis 
jsiiiso a fabric the threads of wkicli have mnnipnluted, but 

j»upon whittb no such operation has been perform^ after the 
¥ weaving" b Gou^equently, whoress a tisauo of Miien sbing of 
tbmida wjia tn*ed for clothing of good quality {sec page 409), tb 
drffis for this nioummg was of a xuateriol of the i^anie sort , but in 
which the well spun tlireada stood apiurt from one another, so oii 
to form a gauze-LDie, tmusparvnt fabric, Tl ar^jrtiingly formed a 
kind of transition from the niouming garments to tbo dfitss of 
ordinary life. 

This mourning of the lowest degree was, as the Li M asserts 
{cb. 47, 1. 25), »wom also for rnblione of the fourth collateral 
* branch and woa the final mourning dress, For Om fifth collateral 
« branch tliey only banal the upjwr }«irt of tbo Ijody and tied 
j* up the hair with a laoe,, such kinsmen being regarded merely 
j»as pi?i>ple bearing the aniiio fiiniily name; and in the sixth branch 
j> the Ufis of kinship were oonsldored at nij end" This pfussagn 
satLifiietorily solves tbo question why five degrees of mourning were 
instituted, naillicir more, nor less. Indeed, na the lists for the five 
degroea abow, the tyjjicnl kinsman for whom the [ftournlog of 
the first degrt'e wna worn, wns the father (no. l)j that of the 
aot?ond degree was the brother (no, 12), or [irifld|wil kinamon m 
the nearest oollatend branch desciended fiDiii the fotlier^ that of 
tlie third degr^ ivos the ooUBiin by the paternal uncle (no. 4)» 
chief kinsman in the second oolbteral branch issue of the gnind- 
fathor^ that of the fourth was the ooiirin onoe removed (no, 9), the 
kinsman ot the third collaUiml branch issue of the gteat-grandfnthBr; 
and that of tlve fifth degroe was tlie cousin twic^ removed (uo, 1)* 


S IK B / 0, cJjupter Ji5, I Alw> cbafaifr- H of Uie Li ki, I. fl, bsog 
the wifiba pjj 

i: Si ®J 48 s-:*- 
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or t]iB relation of the fourth collateral bnmoh descending from 
the gfttit-great-gmndlkther. The annexed table will oluddate tkifl. 


Oraat-grvat-^aiirBtUsr 



Father 


Unda 


ScvT) of lJi« abovo Gruntlacu of Gmti» 

I (fT Mif l fat li ar V tirotlMr 


SElLF firothar Couiin 

rim MlUtiinil' lAnUi ^MKidi liruuk 
tkkiA Aqnt 


Coosia ODfo roiiluvod CqhiId twj(» r«ma?«il 
Tlili* mu. iBiiifc rraftb mil tou^k 

dsfTM ftfik Aiffw 


OnJj u great-grt^ftt-granrlfatlier could lu the couree of nature liw 
long enough to unite these four bmnehea under his patriarchal 
«wy; but that he should live to behold the faces of one gene¬ 
ration more was not to he expected. nature having fixed a bmit 
to human life. »Souio my", the Li Jti states (ch. 10, 1. 57), jithat 
V thoau who still eat from the same fire-place wear the lest degree 
of mourning for each other" K 

The list of rclationa for whom the mourning of Ihis degree wiis 
worn, is given Uy chapter 25 of the / ii as follows: 

1, 3f For one a pditemiil grmt-gnindlhtherms brotbere and their WTves; 
»for the sons and grandsons of such bRuhen emd the wife of 
i»each of them, as also for thidr great-grandaoni^ 

2. jiPor (he wife of anj grunduon, except of him who is tbe 
» Continuator. 

3* ji For any grandson but tbo one who k the Continuator, in 
wcase death had taken him ulf between twelve and fifteen*. 


(3) i!lf s ^ 
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w For umiried daugliteis anil married gmnddaaghteis nf a 
j? paternal grandfather's brother. 

6, » Fur any hod and graiulsuD of a paternal grandfiitbera hrothea^i 
»wlio died between sUteen and nineteen yearn of age. 

6. a For a aon of a daughter. 

7, It For a son of a paternal uncle* and (by a woman) for her 
» brother’s sons * in both caaca if death bail ocemred (jotween 
weight and eleven yeant. 

8. » For a youngirr brother of one’s husbaud’a fatbeTp if be hiui 
]»died between eight and fifteen yaors of age. 

9, » For a umtemal aunt who had been taken otf by death l)etwecn 
» sixteon ami nineteen yeana of age. 

10, jfrTbe sun of a coneiibine* who had been raised to the nmk 
» of Coritinuatorp wore it for his own mother, 

U. » An ordinary officer wore it for every exmeubine of hLi IhtlifsrX 
» who was not cbildleas. 

12. ^ For a mmiater of mnk and a concubine of rank”. It is not 
stated who the mourning partiG.s wero^ probably they were the 
ordinary officers of a ruler. Ajid the parties moumtid for wiirc 
perhaps the mmiatens or the concubines of such iv ruler. 

13. » For one's wot nuiw. 

14. ^>For tho great-grandsons of a paternal grandfather’s brother, 

15. » For gniat-grandfloni in the male line. 

10. » For a patemal grandfathers sUtera*. 

W ^ ^ it Si 2 T 

<»> ±.ss.#- 

ijl#- 

(u) Hi na a s ^ ^ . 

<«) 'f-li. 
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17. i» For tlitt mm of a uiuteiml sunt. 

18. » For n sistear’s soda. 

ID. » For flotL^m^law. 

50. * For oDfl’fl wlfe'i parcntB. 

51. »For the sons of a patemal aunt. 

SS. »For maternal undsa and for thbir aons, 

23. >For the pataraul ainjts and swtow of unea Ijusband. Ef ikej 
* hjui Ijctwoen sUteen and nineteen years of age. * 

24. »For Die brothers of one's husbiind's putcrod gmndfiither, as 
walfio for their wives, and for Oinir sotis by the pnndi^aJ wife. 

25. (Ey tkc mm of a ooncubine), for the hiotheta of their fhthor's 
» pdneipal wife. 

20. » For the grandsons of u paternal uoulo, if diailh bad ooemrod 
»at an age Ixjtwccn sixteen and nineteen years, and, in Die 
»samo case , for a broDnir^s grandsons in tJw male line. 

27- *■ For the wires of the sans of one's hosbend's paternal uuneles*^' L 


Apirt from the fire categories of tiiouming, soaie cxcoptioiud 
attires were in rogue in aoLTlcnt China for specml gmndoes who 
were exempt from the ordinary niourning on account of their high 
positiun or dignity, and far some relations and cixeuniBtanoes 
not specified in these lists. Tt is of no n ay to place all these 
caaea bofore our readers. A few will aufiice. According to the Be- 
corda of the / A, »the sons of the ruler of a state (tho Con- 
j^tinuator eicepted)i wore for their mother a cap of well finished 


( 18 ) •m. 
m 

It 

8. 

w 

® ^ 2 fL ^ JS #. 
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»»iDc, a h«adha7id and wa^^^t^upe of such hemp ag wng ujk^ fgp 
j» tnouming gannenU of the Qfth degrees, and a dfcaa of that bcuip, 
»adorned with [dnk kenimitigs. Far their oinsorts thej wore a 
» cap of well finished silk *j a head bund and waititropc of Dubuhiu 
i^and n hempen dress like tho aforesaid, wltJi pink herntningB, In 
»Ixjth cases the attiro was put off when the burial was over" \ 
* Friends abiding together in another state mourned for one on- 
»other by biirmg tfie upper port of the body and tying their hair 
with a huje; but when tliey had mturfied Ui their native oountiy, 
»they gave this up, The hempen attire of the fifth degree was 
worn for a fiiend and idio while traj^ferring a luiricd ixirpse 
» to another grave" 

There ore still in the f ti and the Zri ki many extra reseripta 
about mourning, which, however, wo shall not rcprtKJnco, must of 
them being too trifling and involouB for us to waste time and 
s]iaco upon them. The following we mention here os the most 
important, ^When brethem abide together in another state, th^ 
»raise tho ordinary monnilng for each other by one degree. And 
»for (me who has never known iiia father and mother and lias 
»lived with his brethem, tho latter increase their mauming by 
»onfi degree. According to the Traditions, by auoh brethem were 
»inidcrstood all tlie relatives moiimed for in the fourth or the 
»fifth degree Furthermore we road in the Li M (oh. 10, L lU) 
that everybody was to consider the rescripts on the mourning drea 
to be 80 stringent i^tliat it was better to wear no monnuDg at 
»aU than niit have it of tho proper materials” »At eighty yean 
>Qf age”, says the (lame Classic (eh. 40, L 1, and cL Itf, 1. 11), 


i AcuDnllag^ Lit Ki^knng, Ihoro u here ■ nuiprixit In tliB instaad 

bq pwuj 

» ^ ^ 53 S ^ a. Kfji , 35c SS ^»is 

^ , OhupL^r aSi, t 37i. 

j' ® pij a. js 

1« 3^ Uikd 3/» 

* ^ ^ * Stuna «Ijipter, ]. iA. 

B . d' 3«i K T ® Jt 3»- ‘■"™ 

J. 33 and 34. 
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3 * * ojitt ts cxoniptcfl froiu luiil uiiier ntefi connected with 

» mcjtirabg” K 

Ibsoripta which w« may not pass ovor In ailtnco ar« Ihofie which 
prohibited mnaic, mivmogo and acxtial intercourso fur tho uioiirnerj 
further, such iis rondererl it incumbent u|Mjn btudouU lujd discipJea 
to mourn for ththr leacbers. For re^ikrity'fl sake wo reserve these 
Jiubjeels far a inter part of this ehiipter, to he treated of under 
separate hwidintni in the third, tburtb and slsth isections. 

No doubt our readers will have had the question on tlieir lips; 
Wliy weary us witli these tedious mourning lists of the ancienUip 
Why fill up BO many pages with such utuntoresting stuff? 

We tarn adduce many rcasmia. In Ihr Hrst place, the plan 
followed in this work from tha beginning, has been to attempt 
an exhaustive historicsl tjeatment of each subject lAkcn in hand, 
so that it might lortn u depository of data, combining uverything 
furnishod by native Ulemture and pcn>onul inveatigotirms iw 
which could bu useful to science in any rt55|iect, A ml how could 
we treat of the mourning customs of the Chinese In ucttirdanM 
with thia plan, without making a more than cursorily muni ion uf those 
lists ns mero curiosities? In tJic second place, the lists arc n most 
valuable source of knowledge for the terms anoiently used to denote 
the several relations and degrees of kinahip, a source all the more 
valuable bectiuae in most vocabularies, Ijoth native nad foreign* 
those terms arc for the greater part either conspicuous by their 
absence, or very inuccumtijly dtflined. IWthtirmorc, it h scarcely 
p:)^ibla to make a ppupar study of imcicnt Cbiaeso family 
life without taking into account tlieoe Itsta which, as we have 
demonstrated, ore most intimately conneeted, nay^ absolutely homid 
up with itj and that study may jxirhaps bo furtliored and atimol' 
atad if Sinologists have thu lints before them in their entiioty •, 


.Sect. ^ fl^U■ Kod ncL ,V, 

St A tnui^liLiiDa of tlwr tklu in ^ntPOim liu heoa given Dt HaHm in lili 
C^r^iiacKtiiiJ da hi Chion uatritw, tnvJtiU pour la llucb 

gnuiftiHJ aIiuuIJ wa bntfl frit aoiltl we be** aimiily ndkiTeU inir nnidern tturete, 
and ihtxe ■ 7 ii;trud onrMlra tnarii Inlottr. But, li> uur pwit we ISiiind 

■carcely u liim ^ work to Imi diipfrtji3«l on. Corroctly (fpsakia^. it li nv* tnne- 
Wiao , but DOiirely a paiWphmn of tiw i li ia. Fmnch, to which tbu tmt ptuiier 

• i»t reprndurad Eopiuralflly, hut ftniaj^ly mnnd wp witli mtmctji from cotujjient' 

•rim wnUmt Ht dilTerefll |ioriodi, ■umn otto v Ule » the Umj^ dynutj, tn 
eoncoctmif ihii huh, the Louvnin profiwwf hiu •Uirwei bimelf the foUeet liberty 
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BQt the lost «nd ohiof rt^oaon, outweigbin^t by for nW the othem 
IS thot the tnoaniing oodei of the / os wo tmy tjall tho too 
cnteriotiao of rescripts qontomed in tltia l>ook, \m through oil og^ 
ejiercised n mighty inHuiuico upon Chinoee Bociely find its urg&o- 
hfiatioQ, because, Hith niodificatiuDs ooil revisions of u^ore or less 
importance, it Ims ulwnp been used by legiiiliitora in jis^igning to 
enck individual ii fbed place in tlio circle of his feniily. Wo now 
proceed to place thin matter in a fuller light. 

Our opinion, airwidy stated scvenil times, that mourning rescripU 
were created in nudtJJt Climn cliuifly to enforce the great prmuipk 
that Bubjeotioii and mutual devotion should prevail in the flinty 
circle and llic clan, is perfectly justifieti by the register of iieraons to be 
mourned for In the Bve dtigrcoj,, us given by the I iL Imloctl, we 
at once see froin it that It mentions eljiotiy such relatives as were 
mcmliers of the mourner h own clan, either liy btilJv, or by luloptioii 
through the art of marriage j this fact will be clear enough fmm 


in lapping otfflf charwvteni, or cnmhmaticmi uf chnnu^tore in thn Lwl, 

tilling up Lh« bliitik in luaDy cmcbi wltii mLnrpciliUiinTi* * ertiinnilj spun ant of hii 
own liraJo. AJd to ihi* Uint nrnrything 1* prinLot) jti mui snd liv# =gr r« CTpi 
ttDii tluit n* indication !■ pi^citt &«i to 'ifber^ tiiti text ctitJii and tJw f/r^rJlEIln^tlt^ii* 
mr wtii^ra Jit D& BaHia hirciiipir li ijujokiiifi, anJ llin fouddr a'ill miafij 
undciiBUnui that we ivuld bj na (neariH tlriiw upt.iM hli Iwok in ooniplting llii* worft- 
h may ImnJIy icitind credible, but it ii iieverthtili^ a fact, tbat ortho nrp bty-wa ctuipa 
cmitmuBd in tbo laorirning regirton of tba fmtr bigbeot dogpem, no ibaji tMrty’iil 
nre (mtiraiy inkUiinaUtod hy lie UjirlsE, not trj nmndiiTi cmintlosi emiri and vmlndoiiiln 
tbo remaining Ally. IHlrtronalatiuna oiw, tritrrts'jTBr, tcatlcrud brouiliaaL ^ 

book, iDBny parts (ff it cmMotjiiri'Uly being rniiiQrkiibjT anibiguoao, oanlujiwi iicd limiin'' 
proiiuiuihle« Lot any ano dodphor, if ba cau^ iljtt Db«tru)»u Uium on pugn 54T, and 111*0 
aimjiatv thorn with tliu intarKtinj; clauses inproducad on ].iogao 50J) id «ijij^ of llili 
work, rakUn^ to iho pocitlon of iotw, OQntinuoinrB oad adnpUid: ConunEHtton in tfafi 
fiutUly, Ujiny oalient tamia wlikh forni the coatro i>r graTily n® it wntr af tbi* 
pttwpni rnUlinj^ to tliu lubjoct, nicb “ « A# , "to bo niiida anothor rpani 
vncce&ior , that i* to *ay, to become nn &daptsd Dimtiiiujilor; ^ *to bow" 

tbo ImporUnt cliar^’’, rii. the unnaatral worship^ etc. tuivo buffli iftiitniy mlfun- 
derftood by De [lurlex, or, jninir cotriscliy iponking, not utulitnitpwl at alb AltlmvgJi 
tbe conmiantutuFa upon tliie Impanol oiliLien Imvo furaiBLed gotjJ csCplatiiiMunt 
Nat being chontctcru^H^J by foch a palnatnlung Htiwiy of Ujita and comin'pfJtntiK 

*1 a Kood tialwratiaii o( Chlncae hooka roi^uires, De ttarbu" work muat certaiidj btf 
nganli^l aa a identiDe Giiluna. It i* tar fmm destnriiig n ptiico by tbe aSd* Lif 
txanalaiutn of ilie L* kt, or avon of Birit'e fain t uttniopt to giie Up* 
ft good truiiftiiiUnii uf the CJtm fjj and }li ptibtistion. bnj not in llie l!so®t 
rMikrod lew ujrp,t,t tl» .lamand of the cmirumt profwaor of Oifoni. iberv 
Sinulugiat wtno wib dow uudortika o complote tnuialation of die I 13 C®* 

Book* of the Emt, vgj, IE7, page G), 
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the foLiowing Table, in which those chiJiBDieti arc iyatcmatImllT 
grou^ in the form of it genenliigicaJ tree. We have indionted 
therein bj Rgman nnraerala the degree of mourning to bo worn 
for each relation, and by Arabian figures the olnuso of the ingister 
rcfcrred to. 


unaat-RnuuilaUierl,, 
HkWifr 


p iiMdm ukutnir j 


Thtdf W 3 t» 




V 1, 


GraTidfhtitfir J „ n-i 


C|u^ratlinr’i BrotW | „ &tm rtTlIis atwru 1, 

pwlr Wiw P®- TWr m^rn 

(jruidiAUHir'i Siitony V iO, 


IKSAS. TI*Wp-,IT«. C. 


orotlim J ^ 
ThdrWft* 


Si, Esaw,""'' ■si'ttij. 

I I I Bralhwi^Vt. 

SrWia!ro7°'^'*^"*' Bnd*’Cn«i<t»ii^VlW, Crai.l^mnil»»ol 

Tbrnr WiVHi, IV 17 . 

Ikagiitisri,iril. 


bfihig th» ElrMhers' GmednoM, 1 V 5 , V 20 l 

^nUauabit', U 16, Ul 2, Brolbera' GnwdikiiKliUn, IV 5, 

tXliw (inuulmiu, HI 0, V 3, 

Thitif'WiwK, V a. 

djy VI5. 

Huanisc KmaaUj worn for llm Moatbta at FatW- LW u ik* bj tiui Watflin lina| Ibwifo, 


On the other band, mourning for kinsfolk living in another 
however close their parentage 1^ blood or alHnitj might 
oountfid for next to nothing in comparison with that which 
was to be worn for one’s own clan’s peojdcr. The followi]% iVbla 
shows how very little monming was worn for women who had 
■seeded from the cUn in cotueciuenee of marriage or divorce, and 
for their of&pring; 
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lAitffmiil iiriiruJ6»ih®p^i DmtWi. 


Ra-marripd Slep'iwthiHt IT 8. I'atomjil Aunti, |1 TIT 3. Daugfatmofljlffl aUwa Vi 

Divorcod Uciihrr wbn ww 
Ihft pnndpal Wifof tl 7, 

Dr DD luourDlng mt all. 

ti I£LF. TI tK T m 3ii Da nghtfirs of PAteraal fi Jtlaughtafk Liflt 

I UnclDd^ IV Mimid DnadfifkiA 

I Sdioi of Ftetfinial Aiui^ T Si. DrotlhirK, V 4 

pfluphtarB, FI SI, nt3. Vision' 9on», V tS. 

ThBirllruibardx^'V iSI. 


DHTigblm* Sons, V CL. 
Gninil4aughUrj*St IV 10. 


UukLiuiii^ nuu is Aiadnat Timn Tsr fomuif Fmklv Itsttbuti of tbi Clui, rMoiTsA 
istd othot dsM^ aotl hi 7 iJhaLr Othprinf. 


We 8CO from thia that even for its mother a child mourned only 
one y£ftr» or not at bH^ if ahc bml l>een divorced from its fiitlier, 
flrhilc otherwise it must do so for twcntj*{ievBn niontbe. Pareii^ 
in-lnw and their Bon&-m*liiw * though mo&t closely ennnected by 
affinity, ^mourned for each other only in the very lowest degree 
(nos. 19 and 20)» not being oonnected by bonds of chmsbip. The 
two following Tables will enable tbc reader to see at & ghuw^ 
that, on her map^age, a woman ceaaetl almosit entirely to inaum 
for ber fiitber's kinsfolks, she ronouncing these for her has* 
bonds clansmen, wboiu she hiid henceforth to consider as hcrownt 


Great'^groDilfaLliBr uul kb Wife, £I 40. 


GramlfeihDr ani hb Wife, 11 37. 



fiEUT. ^roLW, twlng lib feUiei ’■ 

(Vvrifld W'cciDii). Contlnumtor, 1118. 

ODier Brolhdn, fit 

• I 

Brvtkfin' Boxtt aqiI DaugliUaii, lU 0. 


MssreUif dI 1 Jisrneil Wuslu fe tli* UsmlMii bw CJiD.^ 









modusinu was ouiEFLr iroM roa oxa's <,xs clan. 6S7 

net's I^Brnml 
tirmmUather I 

Hi-Wirn 


EinHhn]!* prfluslioiitX'p 
Ptat#rinJ CffiiJiiiriilbar ] 
Tiwif Wl»» ( 


HnattaieilV l'iftrenu, IT 24. 



Ttictr Wttwl nj ill, 
Ifiwlnnd H pMUifiiiii Aunta. 
IV 14, Via 


!.KLK. J^'Vn^IVIt 

BiuljMfU^ntfln, Tlwir Wivuii, V 37. 


Gnnlbtuatdr, 11 4, 6on i cif H iJibniiJ’« aniUjaiw, 
ll2.\m2,lV4 

Dttughtnrs of litialmiid'a 
Hretboft, Highly 4. 


Jfnuirriecl, HTIi, 


A WoHiaa’, Muamiaj Ii,r ika MmlMirt «f W W«*liaad’* ci«. 

Tte atroDgChl of all Uie cluoaes. tliat bv wliiob the wife ia rommaDde,! 
to w<^ for her hiialamda ,jaront5. of a hoiii abe i. no blood relohon 
ji« tlo same mourning a« for her own panmls, talk in favoiJ 
o^^theoiy a* to *0 ohirf prindple underling tUo-mooroiug 

80 ^in. toarcelji niiy mourning waa worn for bu faibor’a kina- 
folks by a amn who Imd been adopted «» Continiwtor by another 

hmuiy. aa too foUowmg Table s|,owa indord, havit/ Jrft his 


tVwn Pthrenls, H 17, 


tbktnruBl (Inclfit. 


{8nng.™‘iK4„p0..j. 0"“B™U-«s,ni5.1Vl 

An Aiitiptsd ScB f rm Ifat ul Aii mts FuhIj. 


uwp fatuilj for g<wcl, Uie meiubere therogf hnd yieldixJ up tiuuf 
aiilhony uver him nncl he need no longer sliaw tbeiii any ipi^tial 
tUb^jun; but kenceforth, aa a tyken of atihmiHiiuii and devotion. 
ne had to mourn especially for the family into which he had l>ecn 
jBceived and which now entirely uccupi^ the place of the fatniiy 
in '^hidi he hod bci^n born, rinnlly we iniiort n Table, in onler 
nHt the reader may Ukewine at n glmcti that a child wm 
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*i4mrcelj rcqnln^tl to muum for iU motlier's kinsfolk, smcfl tiioir 
tjclonged Uj another chin in consequence of the enciont rule Llmt no 
niurriiiges might Iw concluded between people t>eaiitig the same 
clau*name; its moumlug for thorn never eaitendcd tieyond the two 
lowest degrees; 


Miit«niD| GrandfiArttnu, tv 13. 



llotlisr* Mcitemn] UnriM, V 

Uatemal Atinta, tV 19^ V P', 

Tludr HunlumiU,IV IS. 

I 

SKLF. Sum of Matoniol Unclet, V '2d. 

Smii of MalsrniU Aunu, V t?. 

Mnr tt rai'ay voni Mfliiitiflii ot Lhn Oboi ^ ifbiilik llw Uulivif ni lKn_ 

Now we undcsrahind CoELfuc[u& betterj who on cl certain otTaaeai, 
»*when his disciple Tfizft knng asked Mm about mourning, aiid: 
)*‘It ia governed in the first place retpicti grief comes next to 
»this, and emaciatiDo is the lust*"*. Tt is also perfeetlj clear 
that the register of the f /t, teaching, as it did, each one 
the luiet^uate measure of subjection and devotion he was to 
oljgcrve towards his rclntiuos, was perfect!/ calcnUtad as a iiiconi 
of defining the place of each in the hierarch/ of his clan and the 
distance mutuall/ torporating cLarispcople. In point of foot it. has 
been used for this pnrimse in Chinn from early times, oad 
haa occupied u promment place among the institutions of social 
life for centuries, a place which it still luaintaina even at die 
prcseint day. 

Wo have no meana of ascertoiuing whether the mourning rula 
formed already during the Chou d/niuity a reguliir oonipilariou^ fit to 
serve as a formal codeit for huiiil/ life. Tliey may perhaps oat Mi/n 
been cast into this form until tho eprxjh of the ILan dynasty, when, m 
stated on page 0, the / H was com piled, or re-eompiled, 
cient iiiateriaK But this does not exclutle the probability that Eiiidor 
the Chen dymisty they played an imjiortant port in social life w 
customary rules, strictly iidhercd to, more strictly perhaps i tlua 
written Liw; othorwise, it would seem irapoesible to account fof 
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the fact that they are disinhuted ia ouch ocineldeiinblc imnibcrs 
thuoughout the Li ki and nnj therein so often made the topic 
of minute and even fifivolous disco&fiQnjj tiy the wikssi rimn wf tJto 
Hailm, ConfucluB amoi)|^ the fuitsinoat. From ii cjQuple of IHusagcs 
oooumng in the i:i ^ it may even Im inferred that these nitea then 
held H place amongst tlie political laws of the State. In its SOlh. 
chapter (1. -tU) we that, while diacuadng with hh dtuciido 
TW-yin the mouriilng for a hrater-mofhor, OonfudiCi dectored tiiAt 
a cartaitt uffleer of Lti had said to the ruler of thU Btatci >i Aeconi- 
j»mg to the ancient rules, no mourning ie ivom forufoBlcr-inoilier* 

If l^hou, a ftuler, wcartsst it, Ihou will act Doiitmty to that ancient 
y* nilo and ooiiBequently intnMluci; confuiiion into the laws of the 
>» State ^ Aod in chapter 73 th 25) it is written I hat the 
"sovereigns of former times determined the projiur mDclinin for 
» mourning and decreed the periialg for it" *. 

But even if W4? take for granted tliat the mlos on mourniiig were 
not codified until the fJan dynjiaty, the fact rcnnuofi that they 
were then codified; and this proves that tho nemi of having them 
cast Into the ^hnpo of a written law for lue in wKrial life was 
then ficnonsly lelt. Whence arose tliti^ neod P An o^IiinAtion of tho 
nrganissation of Gbinese society will help us to a solntion of this 
problem. 

It hoa been set forth iiLroady on pages ft07 that the Muial 
organizalion ofthe Chincac Empire has, since veri' earlv tiniei!, 
been based upon the principle that each fataily should form one lyogle 
body governed by the patriarch, its highest chief, and that the 
State Khould rosomblc one inimenae llunily, with the Son of Heaven 
at ita head as chief patriarch. Under the infiuence of this doetrinc, 
familicii, not men individually, came to be tiigniilwl, from the Ui>- 
vcrniiicnt's pi>int of view* ua the smallest particles, the mtdccules of 
the nation, ouch individual being sTwallowcd up in tlic eirela of his 
kinsfolk and immovably fixed therein and kepi in hia place by 
those atjDVQ and below him in Uic family hionijcliy. 

Such a slate of ufihirs probably prevailed already in the earliest 
times of tlio Chen djTiiaity, for wo road in the Li it that Wu, the 
first sovereign of this House, enacted rrguJAtions fox fixing each 
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oiif's ]jli!iL'e williiii Ills cIaii, Qni! of thti moat inteEtstir^f Scicitioiii ^ 
of tbit work, eiitHlal t 'rii» CJttraO, Tmtlil^iun whbh gUtM tho^ ■ 
outlLiie« of thf! Leading prmc;iiplc» of government iirevitieitt in 
those unoi^nt titneA^ hiis; jj'Iii the oi^^ndmg linv lie rr^EUutetl tltm 
ruktionship to griiniilatliuns mid uncivjton , in order to omise 
I* respect to be observed towHrds those who ore in nuthority. In 
" the ilesouiiding line he iictod likewise wtt[j regitnl to uliihlrcn and 
y* grandcblldrcn , in oriltir tliiii the ilntie^ towonis ni^ir M'bLivei 
1 * hy hhiod shoidd be properly obita-vwi» A.im 1 in the coUatend lines 
j* also he reguliited the boudls of kinship by muking all iLe living 
luondiem of Ihe clan take their iiii'nl:i togetiicr. lii thm wise ti * 

place was oasigned in the cliui to cnch of iU members in nreord- j 

Vf iijice with his rank of kinship , amE cacti oiio was di^tinguishcfl 
wfrom hit» fellow elmiiitaen by tlie measure of respect lie had to 
'^jmy* and the diitii^ he hull to fulfil* In eotyamuence of thk, tEiii 
«jmth in which mankind had to wnilk wna faithfully trodilen to m 
iifl very end'* I 

Furtbermaie, the aanie oecLiou of the Li ki has: 

» When a wise man sits (on the throne) with lii& face to the 
xf Smith J, having all the afiji.irs of the worlil plaeisd before him ^ 
there are five things which occupy lib attention in the tirstphicei 
^ hut the matters w^liicb regard hb subjeets direidly urw imt unionist 
»the nuinljtsr. The first thing Lis, the rcgiilariiig ol' the reUtimb 
but ween himily tuctnliGrA recip^iodly j the second* the rewarilitig 
‘»of luentcrious otticors of the State; the tdiird , the raising of Itfarnod 
« moB to oilicfl; the fourth, the taking into Ills service of the abls 
«mid indtientud ^ the fifth, tEie iippretdation of tin we who intmifeat 
»»love towards numjeind. When these five things have had fad 
"Justice done to tliem in this world , eveiy one niuungi^t the pooplo 
» ha^ hl& nccciisltuvi providut) fur and all his wants supplied; hut* 

»if tile reelhiation of any of the five be Lncomplete, the petiple bivo 
no cbancB of living till they die n natural death of old age^ 
Verily, a wise mim w-ho governs the world witJi his fnee to 
H the South, the path in which tuankind hove to walk (tlw 
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w ragulutirjn uf the fiimilj * *0 aliovp) hibi atapiimi wiint" ^ 
Tn nther wonU. a wUe sovereign nU^talm from inJ^riering 
dirrellv wilh the people. I* oo„fi„(^ ^ 

reatnpu for n^utetiog the reliitions hetwoon IiigI, anU hov in the 
«'veiul inb.» iiita whieh the (topalelion ie dieidedi herein lie, the 
timm point, the contre of giuvity of hie poliej, Por thi' rest he 
oontenta liiiiieelr with joying hie limt nttBulion to his lioilj of otHoehi 
ami ftierujhng ii from tiiuongst the most itblo umL iaJlLiiiinijil iif his 
subjwtjj. Ill wltort, the Empire must W, atiil rnewt phjhablr wa^, in 
micient ati agglomoration of tribi>s. each enifivimr untnanihul 

^U-Kovernn,«nt constituted of tl,c ^hkr^, ^vcr>. 

\w a fml^fumiha»f and ovor all theae tribes' the st'eptiv in lo lai 
mdded h; a supreme gcjvemmoriL, wbich aimply runinbdus pence 
and order amongst them, without, huweter, iutartWing with thrir 
internal iitikirs. llieae tlo not fonrarn the Throno and me allowed 
to tike llu-ir uwu counw under the direotiorj of the ddm, who are 
held entireljr responsible for pence and order Hmong [liemsdlves 
Stntesmen nndcntlj saw in tlie aliove pn(j,^ a wise expedient 
for txmsjdemhij t«iucmg tho tliSieulties of the suprojuo Government 
in maintaining its own sway, which then was, of course, as in evm 
other despotic wuntiy. the first ohjeot of all its endeavoai* Not 
only did that poficy tlirow a p.^rt of the eludes of adnikis* 
tmtion upon the shoulders of tlio people r but it scmwetl each 
atom of the tribt; tirnily Into its jdacc by mmm of laws Giing 
Ihe relationship among i^ mornimrs ami the thitk^ to bo observed 
by each ^wanU all. Priction betw^am indtvidiuds vvjis Ihoj^by mlaci^ 
to u minimuin, internal [teace ami concord were in a high measure 
insured, and aubjcctinn to seniors and governuts whb c'onslimllF 
mcnlcQttd, Nu wonder than that this [yoliny, vfhlch we may truly 
say is the Clutiese HVstfiui of government in 11 nut-sbell. Inis ulwayi 
mot with the fullest, approval by those whu held the reins uf power 
m the Stato, nor ibitl The Great Tmdition k mtill ut tlie present day 
fttlly reixjgnked ns one of the chief fundamentid laws of the Empire, 
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Manjf a thing, siiy# Ihis dwtuijent, nmf be iiKHliM und 
m the government of the State in iwxJottbiJice irith the reiiiuTemcnta 
of the time, iintl even arbittuxil/; but >* there uro also mni.ten} whicb 
It enn never be ehnngad, to wit, the fnltilment of one's rlnkiet 
»towards nejir raUtives by blood, the imjmg of such respect to 
» dimie in authority us Is due lo them, the giving proper liauoun! 
ji to tiue'ft elders, and the iiiniutoruitice of die dllFereuce in mnlt 
V wiueb ejdfits between the In regard of those mutters m 

olumges can l» enjoined upon the poopio" K I low could Buch 
BabjectioU t r^vurenee and dutifiilneea be enimrcil in the iKiooin ol 
the ebn, at.d the chief duty of the government be thereby fuJtiUcd? 

The Answer given to this question by uncjont statesiuanbhJp WBs^ 
It mu 1 x 1 hiAi eusumd by {Hunting out to cixdi individual itis e3iacl 
p)^itirm among lib ebuisjioaple, and ounsLantly nemindpig him of his 
place by oompeniug him to observe muumbig in uti adequate degree 
for each uf them, capeoially the simiors. Herein liea the solutian uf 
the quesition why tite rules of inouming fjceupied a place of the 
highest importance in ancient Chmcttu life and were proixvblj cvea 
then a aubjeot of legifilationi and abm why during the Ibm dy* 
imaty, if nut ut a mud) earlier ejiooh, they were foriunlly ctxlifietl by 
sohokrB working under the special patronjigc uf Clovernment, und 
were laid down in thiii form in the / it. Tliey bcuame jt natuml coin- 
pleincTit of The Great Tnulition in its quality of fundameninl law oi 
the t^mpire. This docmiicnt itetlf is not silclit on mourning. It givei 
some outlineis for it, part of ivliich have Ixien reprwluc^ lilreudy 
on page others tun el- foliovva: »The matters which rcgainte 
»the wearing of mourning are xU; 1st., the duties lowaitls the 
wuear relatiuu^ by libxidi 2nilly the rchftecL due to those in autho- 
y* rity; ^Irdly the nainett E.usod to in<licA,tc persons who are reccivid 
p in the clan by marrifige); 4tbiy the eixscs of persons who have left 
» the dfln (on marriiq^e) or have not loil it- ntbly distinction between 
X idativea dying hh major* or os minors; Cthly aflinity’'^ Each d 
these elements boa indeed entered into the coiiqioHitiou of thenjuum* 
ing register uf tlie I ii, as the careful reader will have oliaervei 
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The saluKiry reaultn which n sjalcm of govonmicnt such h» thu 
ubopo deeracjd to pmdaKj tor the State ajiil itn people^ im; 
depicted by The Great Tradition in u ooncatfinntion of eent^ncftii 
which, though here and thure devoid of a logical acquenoe of 
thought, are of auffioient interest to i>o ttjpnidui^d }iera. 
vfulhlling the duties towards the nearesi IrinBiueii nriacs the hon- 
^fuiiriag of the imun of imeeatry. Frotu honouring the lines of 
^‘aiiOTfitors arises respect for the whole elon, includiiig both its 
»living and dead mcmbefB. In consequence uf «uch respisot the 
wclanaujfin are firmly bound tegethen Tlirough their being Ivoimd 
V together the anoeatml temple uf the dim h aurroumled with 

glory, and when glory surrounda this tentpb, importance is at i4ichKl 
w to the gods of the Ijind and Groin. Importanoe Iwiiig Eittachtxl to 
»those divinities, bvo wilt reign among the ebna. If tuvn pruraila 
» among them, penal laws jiio not iuefl'ectunl, and in mnaequonco 

of their not lieing without good ellbet, the people enjoy teat and peace. 
B Whore reat and peace prevail among the people, have .Hidfi- 
Hciont wealth tu provide for all their wants, and when they have 
^enough for thdr wants, all thdr desires are realiacd. This tvalJ* 
i* ttition of their wishes entails the perfection of ceraniuntal usage# 
wand good cnatoma, and where theiie are jKsrfeet, happineai and 
Bjoy follow in thotr trail]” ^ 

Having now finiahed unr sketch of tho important position which 
mourning occupied in undent Gluim both as a social and a politicid 
insdtution, wc will now proceed to examine whether it has played 
a liko part in later timesi. 

It is a well known fiict that each dynusty which huii ustahUslied its 
sway over the Middle Kingdom, has adopted more or less faithfullv the 
oonatituthin and the institutions of the sovereigns which hod preceded 
it on llie throne, adhering tenaciDusly to the jirinciples of tho art of 
governing laid down in the ancient Clasairjy. Such u line uf conduct 
has also been followed by each dynasty in nuipt^t of the family and 
Uie tribe and of tlidr internnl urganizatian; and, as a naturaloonse^ 
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qiiencv, the RHiiiPTit nioiiniuig irwiitutiiinif Imvt- Uain rw^ilated in 
all iigfis hy special otRcinI rcBcripU dmirn tip with atudioiiij tt&re, 
aaJ enforced upon ttia people liy rigid Iiiwa thmitcning with Mverc 
punishintnitfi thoac who neglected to tnunm for their kiimmuiL, 

The Inimed ciosa linving, ^ h well known, uknys stood in 
oluae conncctiun with tiovemmedt because of its prtxludng tbe 
gmiliintds from whom the official class Is steadily rccruitt^, d 
is quite naturai that the Tnouming rescriptfr laid down in the I ti 
nod the U M have, ever since the I Ian dymuaty, Lwod an object 
of wirma study f(^r scholui^. Tlicsie latter have anatouiUicd tht 
rescripts in evcTy sense of the word ; they have laid Ivire what was 
hidden in them find scarouly disceniable for a luymim; they have 
diifMtnaaetl them with h^iT^^plitting differenoea, and suggested new 
reaerijHs to fill np any likiika duicoverBti. Forenujst amongst those who 
have devoted themselves to thb work, are Ching Khong-chltig, Kin 
Kuiig-yen, Killing Yingduh and Ngao Kl-kung, all well known t4> 
□ur readers. The writings of theae men supplied ample material 
for the eniupilaitiun of tho splendid Imperial editiun of the / ii mid 
the Lt which was published in the Khieniung ^lerioii. Wdl 
aclix'ted oxtraetij frum their works are interpolated jwi prtifasely b 
that edition betwoesn the text, as to supply every mitivc scholar or 
statcsniii.n with any infurmattun be rmiy desire in rugnnl of ilie 
two wurka The diapters on MoiLming Prcs* containeil in tbo 
Kbienlung edition of the f ti are consequently no mere arduiki 
curiosities in the field of literature ur etlLiiugmphy, Tliey are in 
fact Mtate-pnperii uf the highest iMpurtanco, a stmly of which am 
not be neglected by any uno wlio dcsiri!s to acquire ii fiiir knowltidge 
of the Cblnose State mnehinery and the way in width it is worked 
TliR Standard IfistoricA afford umplc evidence that the rpgulHtlon 
of mourning was always placetl foremost among the great aiffiiTB 

of state. Already in the Books of such an early poriixl at the 
dynasty* we read that, in the year 2811 of rnir chronolt^j the 

btatcHiimn Chi Yu “ advocated in n mcmorla] luidreesetl to thit 
Throne the awsesisity of a propi^tr revision mid resjnmpilatiou of thw 
resorlpts on the wearing of mourning, ajs in tha old writtugs thc^ 
Wens for Iruni agreenig on eveiy point, lie proposed that the Li ^ 
should bfi taken as the Imais lor the new rcamptsi whioh hr desired 
U» soe issued on tlib hctu!, and that these should be oonipletcd 

by borrowing from traditions; he also submitted to the Throne 
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a projrat for n new wjde i>f mourning and rituals, whicii, linving 
i^ivnd the irii|jerm] upprabation, wiu rartiudlj tit-urml Jitw. The 
Stiitidurd HiaU^ries inform ua ilmt the rewiripU nm mouruiiig havo 
never osa^d to nronai! wntravet^isj and disputes Ijetween salesmen 
and ichobirs; ruHniorials pnijKusing itnprovomimt* of tlu^ «ime were 
fmpflntly placed before tbe Sk>na of Uiaiven during every dynssty, 
mid rimriy of theae dt*eumerjta entailed [he inirnducdion of mudiii- 
cations of more or |e«s significance, Thiil aurh eiidlc^ ilifferenasi of 
opinion mtitmUy gave rise to numerous books and tmitises nu 
tim subject, we need scuny^ly my. In tbe Gitidi^me of Jiterature 
irau^rtctj in the Books of tlie Sui D}uiiisty ' nunrly fifty, moar, of 
them provided witli a oouimenlaty, aru uientiontHl by uatiie, imd 
it ia very probable that n large number existed wbkih were dt-cmed 
unworthy of a place in (Jit- Qitalc^iie, or mzapt^l the nntiue 
of Xhv. eompUers. To (jonvoy an idea to emr readers of the ammiDt 
of labour, lime mid paper wasted on Khk subject, wo need only 
mention lhat a compilation . of the views and upinioiis tapitsatfil 
on tho ruJts of mourning by tiion of nuthority fmin the Han 
dynasty IdJ that of Trnig, os riiudo by Tu Yiu for liw fi^n, 
covers in tjje Air /*« xAv igiA in wbieb it in repro* 

dticed , no less than one bunilmd und hfty pages of very tx>Dj|uirt 
print, which, if translated into English, would make a volume of 
nsL}itiCtabIe siic. 

The oldest official mourning otkIcx that Itas been preserved 
entire, forms a putt of ibe great Dumjnlation of »tiitutory rites 
of the Khai yuen period. To Yin gave it a place in bis 

nnd from tbte thesaurus it found its way into tho gigantic 
Air /nil i ti jiAu (siA e//twyf % Or* oiamiiiuition it Curna out to be 
no more tlum n copy uf the uiomtiing restripta ns iTstomatically 
jumn^i in the / A, witli n few modldcatinns and ndditiuns of 
little interest, 'nila fact gives us a right to ixmclude, that the / A 
Was the acknowledgwl let Kcripffi for ninttora relating tu mourning 
mid mourning dress during the whole period extemUng from the 
Han to the "^Tiing dynosh", 

Tho Sung dynasty odoptiMl the inouming institutions of Um 
House of Tang in their entirety, blrtxJuciitg, howover, in the 
Jester of relatives to bt? mourned for in the five degr(!e* some 
tiltomttotis wiiich am mfjstly n?cordod with the why* and where. 
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fores ID tlio 12Sth* oluijjtDT of tbu History of llio Smiy Dyniis^* 
From ttie Sung dynustj’ the register ^as taken over by the hoose 
ijf Miogi. which aasignml it u jilotw uuiuDg its CulltJctivD 8tatuii», 
Tlioee who have not tills rare work at their ilisposal miij find tlu 
register entire in the History of the Ming Dynasty ^, and idio in 
the Ku jb’ji fu iAu ieiA Down to the prurient day no other 

changes have been made in it^ the onvnreigEts uf the dymifty of 
IhHng, nott' the reigning House, having adopted it in thDahsijein 
whitib they found it at their conquest of the Empire. They have 
given it n place in the 7fi TV'iwff Adrift fien and in the Tti 7V«y 
funfj it *f Eh iiiso in the Code of Lnwa known aa Ta TitUn^ IsA fi, 
in which last work it apjierLrs as an inirodueloiy part, for reasons 
which will be set fortli on 50 &. 

Our chief object in describing the institutions of China being to 
consider them in their modem form, we cotmot [)ass over this 
register, which was definitively mtified by the preaeut dymiHty, in 
sileDce. For, aa the register of the / A' wiia for ancient China, so this is 
li perfect nuiaree for onr knowledge of the eonatitulion of the family 
and tlifl clan ns they now-a-days cxisi ami ns they existed during 
the House of Ming; marcovcT, it is highly naeful in drawing a 
comparison between oncicnL and modern family law, shedding light 
ntion tho^ ebongca which the ideas regarding the suhinisfiion and 
devodou due by kinsfolk to one iinother have undcrgonci in tivo apact 
of fifteen centaries or more* 

Like the dynastica of "Fang, Sung, Ming, and prolmbly all those 
which have borne svray over the Chimin Empire, that of Taking 
recognizes five degrees of mourning, gnaerally styled wn fuhV 
j*five attirea ur dresikcs". It [iistinguialjos theiii by the Sjone naiueg 
as lire used in the Lt ^ and the / and which have been iusarted 
on page 41H, Rescripts on the cut and make of the tlrcBses ajo gives 
hy the Til T/my IttA ff, in its Macond chapter. On clcaer exiuiuuatiofl 
these resciiptd are found to be for the greater part a ooraiiendiniO 
of extracts from the Rituals for Fainily Life, copied oiniost verbatiai, 
though witli, coQjiiderebtc abbreviations and orniaaiong of detail 
The pivrtimiliin} about the dresses, given in the folbwing pugW 
tile head of the five registers of rchitives to be mourned for^ 
drawn from the Code uf Ldivrs, hs hie 0)000 registers thonselvcs. 
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Th jffr#/ decree. 

TIh^ reacjriptfl (HJnoaming the coat nml the skirt to Iw worn for 
thw degree aie mere reprinU of what l)ie I h* pTeacritea witli regard 
to these articlea of dreasr only the wording ia somewhat dillhniDt. 
We imy ll>oref<jre refer the rmder to pngte 41)3 ei The ilreaa is, 
mp the Oude of Laws, wof the vary oiiareest tpjttde of unprepared 
hemp"'. lU reacriptB for the aip ami headband, which artiolea 
of drras the / /i dencribea in a luaijner Jiallhcr satiHfnctoryj nor 
inteUigible tcomp. page 4115), mu na followa: ^Tlie material fnr 
M the cap ta [japor ainrJ atartrli. ll U *>ne foot wide, and h^ut thrtw' 
small vertical plaiba, all folded over to t|je right aide, and of 
a such foltia it baa three sets, A (double) hemjjfm rope' pii^aiug 
wfrorn the forehead over the skull, is fiistened to it| it gm» then 
»&om the bai:k part of th« head (in Ixith direetions) towards tho 
and at each ear one end Is foslomd by nieaius uf a 
knot, a kind of rnilitaiy Lebiot being formed in thid wka. The 
w remainiiig ends of the rojjo hang downwards (ana over each ear), 
» Ibrming Btrings which ura knoih^d undcimcath the chin’"*. This head- 
gear repreeenU the t'ap b« it was worn in ancient Limas, according 
to the jitubiguuus dcBcription of the / /i', repruduoed on piige 406^ 
and rLho aocurding k> some ooiiinientaiors on that work, ivhow 
opinions have been inserted in tho Khionlung uditiou- 

Like tho J /r, the Ta T*Un^ iuA ii prcfioribes aimdais of Kion 
grass for this degree of mouming. 

»The howling staff", the Cede gora on, j^ia of bamboo, 
» when cnjried for n father. This is on account of ita having iho 
'» nodes on the outside"’. Indeed, the word and theehometerdenoU 
ing a hanjLxx} node are tsieh , and mean at the same time 
chastity , piirity of tfondnet, of which virtues the father is supposed 
to have made a grcitt display before the eyci! of the ffa/fiVe world, 
era lie left it for the next. *»The father", says the Code, unto 
» his son tho celeslial sphere, and baiuboo, being round, n:^prtq^unU^ 
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tliut spheru, Anil » Ijiuuboo ate eh doiss ttut ofiiuigo ita ig 

yy my of the froir seiwKktK (becoiiae it t» nii ovurgrpen) i so, likirH'iao 
y> tho grief imd sorrow ft^li hy n aon for hi» fatlier remaiii 

“ iii)!ilt 6 ri;fl, even tbougli tbej’ pEOiii tlirongh colil waither iiml beat 
When carried itj looiirning for a mother, ihc is of T'lug 
w wuoil (cjoriip. p. tyi), for T'ling { fp|} jiitami (thing i. 

»onfl the feelings of a son for his mother an: ihc Bome ius tliuse 
j? wIiicL he dieryiea for hU father. Moruover, siich h staff haa no 
I'niHioA oti the oateide, and ihertby implies that the mother lias 
otiltivated chastity inside the dwelling. The upper half of ihb 
eataff \s round, to reproacnl thi^ IIcaveri>j tott the lower halfhtut 
s^atiimrc j so as to symbolisse tha Earth *. In cajrrymgit, the part winch 
« wiUi tiearrat the root of the phmt is held drjwnwartlSj ijoth m tlEo cuse 
»uf the 5 tail' of Ijudibou and of Toting woial The iOiff is no lung 
t'na to be on a htvel with the hrartj for, whilst a liutiful sem is howling 
j»and wtsL^ping without any regard to times, tfiw corponil weLthness anti 
»illness which rcaiilt therefrom arise from hia heart, and hejicc the 
»Ihngth of die ataii is determined by the phuie where his heart is" *. 

E?tcepting that the staff of T^nng wocul should be pirtly rcuiid 
and partly si^unrc, all the other naeripts are copieil directly from 
the f Hf as may l>e vcrifiiMJ by ixtrisultiug page 4 ^ 4 . Thewhysand 
wherefores, however, are borrij>vi^tf alnioat verljatim from Khang 
Ying'tah, Kia Kung-yen and Cli'en llao, whose dilrttiniLs on the 
stavoe may be futind in tliu FChtenlung efHtion of the Li iV \ 
Though everybody may attach as little value to their exjjIaiiQlionB 
aa he thinks fit, llieir litr^fotcheil so[}bisticnl rcEtsonings show mist 
clearly that even the mitst famous schulais of the Empia^ as well 
us the modern legLsIniors who faithfully re-echo Iheir words, aie 
not one wit less frivolous in their ways of thinking than the ouiniuoii 
(ivople, who indulge in siiiiihir liliernitiiims from commoa h> 
giving explanations of tlndr euatonis. 

i Aconntijil^ptn |iiiru umJ nnottiil ChiFit^nr nr!tnithn |ilihlrii-njhfry, ptit Knrili if •qiunt 

^ a j|.i!g pg, ® fifi ft 
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The (^e of (antaios no reaoript, wlmtevof eonceTOliiR 

chengis. to be m the idonning dpem «t tixed „ 

that Uw raguJiitiuns which the BOcienta titiide on thii head (m 
page mu trf.) have nut licea received hv the pmunit draagty 
among the inrtitntioiu, of the Slate. The eanie „ th„ cu* *.i,h 
napeet to the •eeond degree j coos<H,ttentlj- the ruiei, of mounjine 
have undergone a canndcnilde limplilicution in the hunda of tnudoni 
letgitilutory. 

Tlie mourning of the first degree ia to he for twculyaeven 

moutli^ m the foUmviiig cusi^i — ^ 

1. »Bj' a .wn — for hie lather and mother, 
i »B.v a daughter living in the paternal tiuure. even if ahe a 
"telrollied or, afW having been married out and divutced 
• haa tetiiraed to the puiermil home — for her lather and mother 

a. »By >i sons wUv — far his fathta' and mother. 

4, 5* By n non — for \ik itcp-motlter, hia fo«t«r-mother, imd hia 
»«doptjve inotlier^ His wifo hus to moum for mih of thijae 
'^pereoiiH in tbia mim dujfrwe. 

»By a son of a entioubine — for his own mother, and for 
»his father. wUe proper. His wife too has to tnouni for these 
“peraons in tiiis di^gree. 

» By a «on adopted m n ContinuHtor — for the father iind ibo 
.laotlier who huvo adople.1 him. Ills wife has to mourn in till, 
i^ssame de^ftee for them \ 

"By a gramisoo who is the Continuator of the fcniily (his fhther 
dead, ace jiage BIT, no. 16) — for his paternal grarid- 
..fiither and the wife of the same; .iko for his intenml great- 
^gniMpiiraQia (if bus fiathor and pnti;mei| ■^ndfather iin> deiul), 
“arid for his pitenml {jnait.gtoat-jpaiidjMrents (if paj^nte, 

grantiJflthfr lind great-^frandfathpr «ru dtaul). Tijt? wik of 
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a CJotilinuatdr who bears Uie tmjitiTtant olini^ inouma 
wfor those jjeraotis in th\a same degree. 

8. wHy the wife — for her hufibantlj and by a eoncubine — for 
ji^her master”*. 

If we oomiMiTB this list with the mourners of tho first and the 
second degree os they are rtgistared in the I it (pp. 60a, &13, 516), 
wo find tkit» since the first jiges of the Empire^ the family bw haa 
undergone important mcKlificfttiona* The principal amongst these is, 
that the moumitig duties for a motlierp wbetlior she has died liefore 
her husband or after him^ have i>eon nuBcd for her childrffii to 
the same high level oa those vrbicb they have to observe for thdr 
father, 90 that the nuilomd rights, tronterapluted firom the stand-point 
of the children, are officially decreed not to stand behind thr 
paternal rights in any respect. Evidently the modem legislator, m 
ratifying thU deviation from the oneicnt mourning cixlei:, haa aoted 
on tho principle that pthe same ex[jertneBS one ahowg in ficrving Hi 
»father should be employed in serving hia mother, and the iovij 
»should t» the same for lioth” *. But by canying out this maxiin, 
preached by the JLr if, to its fullest extent, be bus hiid to tolalb 
set aaidc another maxim annoiinocd in the same passage of thst 
worSt, acconling to which mourning for both father and mcFtlwf, 
is by no means the same, beoiuse them ctin no more Iw two highest 
authorities in one family than there are two suns in the aky (eefi 
page 615, nu^ 6). 

The position of a woman towards her liuabanil. however , has 
been left unaltered: whether she be the materfamiiia9 or a concuhiiw, 
ehe owes him the same absolute subjection of a child, us fonnertyi 
We furthur perceive that the principle that the ahoulil 

reign supreme in the family, is now-a-dnys carried to its highest 
pitch also in this respect, that uvm the priviltigedi position of the 
Coutimiator, which anciently was suah as to pMco him on n 1^ 
with bis father, has been tobilly abolished, the niourniiig to * 
worn for him by his parents having been uiatle the same ai thiit 
for ordinary sons (aee page 55'2, no. C)* In accordance with iflc 
same priQd(ilc, each daughter-in-law haa now to niourc for me 
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IJimsnfyj of her htmbaiitl b the higheat degrtse, irmipnd of in 
the second, ns formerly, hor nbaolute iiu5orpomtioii with the 
fmoily of her husband natumlly plucing her an much umler the 
niithority of lit* putirr/nmUiti* ond materfamiim as if sho were their 
own diild, 

TAe eeeojtd defftte. 

t^TLi? oofitumc for Lbia d^ee of mourning", aiiyi» the Code of 
Uws, ainiilor to that for the liwt degreo; but it is ruade of 
» doth of ciRireOf uripmpared hemp of a quidity next to the worst 
-and tlic (of the piaoos whereof the dreas h oonipoBod), as 

> alw) the lower borders, ore hem mad, Tlio c«p oomLits of a helmet 
• with pndunt ropes, made of bem])cn oluth. The sbdl' is of T'ung 
» wood. The shoes are cither of ouarHe gross or straw or of 

In n levr ciua enumomted on pago B13, tliu drew was luiciontlr 
worn for twenty seven montlis. But, aa sbuwn nbovo, tlireo at 
these oases have been transferred by the modern legislator into the 
high at class, and thu fourth has been abolished. 

aUis mnuming with tho coat with ev«njut edgm, duriiw 
- which a smff is carried, is worn", aaya the Code, - for one your 
tho following coast 

I- » Bj ttny atm bom by the wife proper, and nlao by tuA wife_ 

for the oonouhbes of Jiis father who nre not childless- 

2. » By a Bon — for hi* mother who Im* rc-marritti tifbr bis fathor’s 
» death. 

3. »Bjf n son ^ for hia divorced motlnir'- 


w 7-.fi {il#- 

Thai lha tm>uminR la mlnootl by ontf JuO Itir » mnrUi^r wlHm fcb» 

CNDuuniia or w tlivfinm), uf co-urwi, in ediiMHinniaii »f thn Jbrt tliat Uta iAmra- 
*<WB of tt« higbert irn»sarft of aDbjectwn and (o tkiir IhMi twvumis uf 

^ iiDporUnee on Lba |FqTl of Hit chuMnn^ becaitMi ol tw haring HendNl from 
bmiljr ttod oioaoquoaUy ramuacort Urn iroerdvi of uij aoUKuitj thftnovm^. 
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4. a h(u»btiiid — for hi& wife. If liiB nvtu pnitita are dw, 
» htj does not cany the sh^fl’ 

>»Th(> aaiue moiiruiii|f, but vFithaut ilia abtif, is want: 

5, wEy a paiemti] .grandfather — for his graikibioii who is tbe 
vf Continuatur of Lhe family, 

C. *!► By a fathiar or mother — for their Ckititiutmtor and his |jriiicjpal 
JO wife, as also for any other soHj and for nny daughter livin g 
join the p4iternttl home; further, for an udo^jtod Continaator, 

7, j> By a step-mother {who U her husband'a wife proper) — for 
w any aon of the fomier wife proper of her husband, 

8, ^ By a atep-son — for hia step-mother, in ease she, haring heoQmt 
na widow I has re-moriied aiiri taken him along with her to 
jf dwell inj her second husband’s hgiise. 

9, By a nephew^ — for each patermil uncle and his wife; si 
i*alrto for hia pUemul aunts and aiateni^ living in the joitarnal 
p house. 

10. i? For one's own brothetH and brothers’ sons, and al«J for 
V brothciB' datighters who live in the paternal house, 

11. »l3y grandsons, and granddnugbters who either live in the p* 
» temal bouse or are nuirried — for their jwtttirual grandparents. 

12. » By un adopted Continiiulor — for liis own lairentfi. 

13. w By a married daughter — for her put'Ots L 

14. By a woman who lives in the internal liunsc, as also by h 
childless widow — for her brothers, sisters, brothers’^Dnli, and 

‘ w *, JS S. 3s: # 7 : tet- 
St ^^158 = 
w ii, 
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..sm'h or hur Wthm iluiighters m Uto ii, tti„ paurniil Iioubo 
« Uy „ tuamoJ amijjhtiir — f,„ J,„ |ith„'a Contitiiiauir 
» Bv a wiiiimii - f„r tfiti w.na of her hualwnd'. (.n.thnn 
.•1.1110 fur .(loll dNughter. of her hn,lho.s.iN-h«T «, dwelt in 'the 
»[mtemrii home. 


17, » By ti ooQcuhiue ^ Jbr hw miLstura wife proper, 

18 . » Uy ^ for her riinster^s fnther umi mother 

lU. By ii tiorrnuUme - for all the liooH of her maMer imnj of 

the wife pmpor* itnd for thitii «orw, * 

SO. ^ Por a -tepdiither in wh<wi? hou« one dwelU. in u^Oier 

"be/nor tb« mourner, poseesa my rdalivej fur whom mouJTi. 
»»mg li to be worn m fim third nr m n higher degree. 


j>Tho «imo iiniurning hi worn for five monthfl- 
21. »By gnetd-gnmdeons and grcat-grumiihmghterjj — for their 
g^at^ndixirentii on the fiilht^A ^ilc" 

This sabdivifimii h not to he found in the / //, whfoh 
pliioes the niuarntng for gTi.vit*grttndjjttrent* in tlwj ntiit i:«te- 
gory (aeo page oSO, no. fi 7 ). It wnsi^omited bv the oompile™ 
of the Khai yuon Mex, who deemed the nmumina of 
throe months too slight for such near kinspeople. 


^The monrning of the swotiti degrtt k vrnrn for three months: 
2;.. » lly CTtay greut-greiit-gmnihion iind gnait-grcsit-grnnddaughtcr — 
» for their ga^I-grtait-grarulparents on the ihtht)r*si aide K 
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For u at43p-father in whosu house one livea ^ in cjise both 
*» he iind his step-son possess kiasmen lor whom luoiiming ot 
»the thinl or s higher degree is to be worn (comp. no. 30). 
24. » For a step^foth^^^ io whose house one has onoe divdi^ bat 
» docs not dwell anymore. If the stcp-ohild hxis never lived with 
n him from the begioning , no mDUraing is worn for fum" ^ 

Tie tAird de^ee, 

* wTiiia mourning of the Goarao Fahrio", says the Godei »ti 

indicated by this name because oDaise materiul is used for it 
*y Upon which, however, some labour has been sjient It b worn 
1 * fur nine months, because auch a Lapse of time miLrkji the dying 
» away of living nature^^ *. 

It must be worn in the following caseat 

1 . « By a paternal gmndfather — for lib grandBoos I Kirn of their 
»lather's wife proper, as also for such grandduiightei?, if they 
>^are still living in their fathers house. 

2. j» By a paternal grandmother — for all her grandisoas, inclad- 
^ ing the Gontinuator. 

JJ, *By parents — for the wife of each of their sons, as also fur 
their tnarriod daughters. 

4. n Uy a jiaternal ancle and bis wife — for the wives of tJiil 
j> uncle's nephews , as also for tliat undo*i married female niotsHL 

5. »* By a woman — for her httsbaniib luilenial grand parents, 

6. » By a woman — for her husband's paternal unclea, and for 
» the wife of each of tlieni *, 
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7. By no adoptee! Coulbuator — for hi* own hmthm, and al^ 
» for his own jiatamal atinta and Biatant who live m tlic paternal 
» dwellini^. 

8. I* Bj the with of on lulopted ConCinuator —^ for her huaband'a 
w own parents. 

l>. « l\tr the sooB of paternal wnclea, ns olao for aneh of their 
^daughtcTB OB live in the patemsJ house. 

lU. » For married patermd aiinta* and for marriod sialcra, 

11. »For a brother a aim who hmt been ndoptod by othore as a 
» Conlinuator. 

12, fly a momcd wojuan — for hor own paternal nncloi! and 
»their wives, 

13, n By a married woman — for her own brothers and their sonfl. 

14. » By a itiamc^ii woman — for such of her own patermd aunts, 
> sisters and brolbcra' daughtera oa are living b the paternal 
» dwelling” *, 

Tie faarii decree, 

^ For thifl mourning is to bo uaed the Fine Fabric cloth which 
of liner testure and upon which labour has been bestowed. 

It is to bo worn for five months b the fuliowing cjiaesi 

1. For patomid grandfather's brothem, and their wives* 


nanrtitng for thH ipurribe™ of tho bunilj in which he wiia burn 
■ocordingiy mloead by one hi conMqiionoe of hie wloptjon by other*; ooid|;i. 

the present cEftiue wUh mie, 9 and 10 of tijs sotaind degree, iiad no. i!i of ibo 
Mcond dogree with no, i of liie flnt, 

i»i fi a & R t X sa. s$fcfe ff 'M a-. 
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» For a Eton of a gmudfutlicr'ii brother ^ mid fur tliti 

u vrife of jauob ii son, 

3. » For a. gmnds^nn of a gnandlkthttrw hruthor, as fiIso 

’» for B of the lutter, If she livtsi In iho putfinutl 

» dumidJo. 

4. V For n mnnif^d daughter of b ptnmnl luicie (comp. p. SoOj no. B). 

5. nt For the gratidi^aB of ii uncles urid for each of hU 

graiiddflughten vrbo live iu the imtorun] home. 

6 . w For a patem&l gnmdCither's aiaten* who live in the paternal 
» houae^ 

7« w For n dnught&r of n paternal gniiidfiilhcr a brother, if fhe 
jv livcB in the paternal houiie. 

ti. » Fur the wife of a brutlicr. 

0. By a paternal grand&thcr — for the wife of hii ^^indioa 
» who ia the Ck>ntintiatur. 

10. j»For hnitlifirs* grandaona, as aUoifor brothers'granddaugbteEia 
t* who live in the ptornal home. 

IL i»Far maternal gmndparenta. 

13. V For the parents of oae'a fitej>'muther, if ^he lives In the u\m, 

13. n By fiottft of coDoiihincs — for the pirentis of the wife pmper, 
t» if she iff still alive. 

14. vf By sons of Doocuhincs — for the piueuni of their atep-niother, 
jt> if she had not left thi' ebrt 
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15. Bj a 80 n of R oonoubino — for the [jarents of his own mother, 
imnJess ho hns bt^n appointed by bia ikthor to he tho Con- 
»tinuator uf the family. 

]0. » By an arhiptesii Omtinimtor — for tlie parents of his adoptive 
9 mothor. 

17. » The aaid mntarnal grandpareutfi nionm in return in this 

18. »Brothers and sistm of any motlior mentioaiid in the above 

ehmses (nue. 12 16} um mtiumed for, and momtiiu rotiim ^ 

j^in the aanie way tu if they were brothers juu! sistora of one a 
i>own mother by blocnl [oomp. no. 31}. 

ly. » An adopted CantiDUator rediicea the mourning for hia own 
» mothers relutivnA by one liegroe. 

30. » Pot brothers and sisters of one’s mother^ 

21. » For a sisters aonaj and for a abti£r''a daughtimi living in the 
B paternal house. 

32, » By a woman — for .each grandson of her him band s bnjthors, 
«imd also fOT evflij' granddaughter of her huaband s brulhera 
who lives in iJie paternal home. 

23. By u Woman — for her husband^a pntfuind annts ojui for his 
BAuiterSf whether living in the paternal home or rnorfitKl. 

24. » By a woman — for her husband’s bnithera and their wives. 

So. » By a woman -— for each gramhion of her hnsbdnd’B paternal 

» uncles, and for sneh of their granddaughters us live in the 
» paternal'' home ^ 
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26, IP % B nmrrii’d viomBii — for ihu sons of her ijwn jiatmial 
jp undea ^ and for aiujIi dauj^htm uf tho latter eu live bi the 
^ paternal boiuo. 

27, » By im adopted Continuator — for bis n tarried paternal aLmti 
»and miirried aifllers, 

28, nBy B gtani^S, even though be be the Continuator, and 
j» by a granddaughter living in the patemiLl hnnie — for Bueli 
» of their paternal grandfather's conouhineft as have given birth 
»* to children. 

21). o By n oanenbino who has given birth to u son or a tlanghli^ 
» still olive — for the paternid grandparents of her master"' \ 

Tie Jiffi de^ee. 

This mourning is )*of silky hemp, the weaving ihriaida of which 
»are worked and are just as due us silk threads. It b worn for 
»three months, this being the duration of one seaBoo" 

The cases in which it b to ho worn are the following: 

1. »By a pAtema] gntndfuthor — for the wife of each grandson, 
veicepte<l that of the Continuator (comp, pagu 556, no. 

2. »By a paternal great-grandfather and his wifa^—^ for each grmt- 
# grandson and imch great-granddiiuglifer, and also for eieiy 
y^ son or daughter of a greut-grandson. 

3. » By a patemnl grandmoihor — for the wife of each gnindM% 
» whether he be the Continuator or not* 

4. » For one's wet nurse 

^ t ^ ^ J ffl ^ flr. 
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5. fo For a patnnui] great-grandfathflr'B brother< und for iii$ wife. 

ft. • For a patcnmi grcAt-gmndiuthor's sUtor ^ if she Uvea in tlio 
x^pat«mal bouse. 

7, # For the autu of a palenmi gTmt-gmndfiitborfl brolhorj luid for 
»their wives, 

8. » For every daughter of a poieiml greatrgmndialher» brolhor, 
t» who lives in the [ntemul bome. 

y, For the gnmdaoua of u patomul great’gmndfatlier s brother« 

» and for their wives, 

10* » For a granddaughter of a patoruid gTdit'grmidfkther’s brother, 

»if she lives in the pHtenuU houau. 

U. »For the great^randMjnM of a paternal gimt-grandfatherV 
» bnilher, and also for auob greftt-gnvnddftUgiiterB of the same 
r ab bvg in the paJermd bouse. 

12. » Fur a brother's tuarriefl gmoddaughtent. 

Id. » Fur a brother's gruat-grandBons; atid for auob of hU great- 
gianddnughtors iiH Live in the paternal houae. 

14. a^Fut the great-gnmdiMiM of u patormil tineb; also for the 
» gnat-gnuiddaughto^ of a patoriud unole who live in the ' 
n IRitemal house. 

15. »Fot ever}' great-grancUon of paternal grandiathera brothers, 
»und aLsu for evezy great-gTand(biugbter of thu latter who 
»lives in the pateniu] home ^ 


(«' ts m. % SJe *(i 
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IC, 1 * For li piiTemnI gruudfutJiers marriotl d^dorsi; iJw) for tke dmT^ 
i» ricd daughters and marriud gmnddaughteraofa paternal grand-' 
brother. 

17. > Fur the niarried gmtirldiLUghteE^ of o ptitermtl uncle. 

IS. V For the sons of ii paternal aunt, 

Ite » Fur the of a umteniaJ imdu. 

20, » Far the aons uf a mothcr^H uldur or ^oimgor listers. 

21, p For the parsnte of one^s wife. 

22, For u daughteFA liushand. 

25, }»'For u. iluughteFa eum> and dai^btcrs. 

24. V For the mvea of a brothnr'u gmudBona. 

26, » For the wives of the grttndsons of a piLteiTia! unde. 

20. V For the wivia of the aDD» uf n patenial uncle, 

A woman boa to wear this mouming for the fallowing kinsmen 
of her buahand: 

27, i> For his poiterml great-groat-gnindialbcr and grwit-gmndfiithert 
wand for their wives, 

28, »For hid pateiml grandbitbiir's brothers and their wives j 
p nlw fur his gnmdlaUior's sistoa who live in the ptumid 
» house 

29, » For the sons of bis grandfather's brothers, and for the wives 


«w ® fli . a t ftS.« B 2 # ^ sm iblt tti ii # • 

(18) ftSi i -f-. 

(W) 

w jsps«e>t^. 

fsi) fi* 2:3in^. 

m g ig, 

<«> it«, j| A ^. 

w ia. 
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wof itomt iilwi for tiiieh dsiughttw uf Mb gnindfotbera 
hmlbers as live in the paterruil hanie. 

3Ui, M Ifor the flona end of his jpafornal uedea, imti for 

wivea of iliose sonH. 

31. » Por every greiU-gTnudeon of his gmtidEither's brolhers, and 
for their grcftt'^granddan^literH who Itve in the pintertiol lioirse. 
3i!. ^ For the [named granddaughters af lik patmuil tineles. 

33. »Por the wife of each gmmJiyjn of his paternal uwcIcb, 

34. » For every great-gmndson of his poternal uncles, and for their 
»grait^gnimitluuglitBra who dwell in the paterzud houac. 

So* j»Fof the wivea of lib bpoUjcra'' grandaonB. 

30 , )* For the ranrried granddaughters tif hb brothers, 

37. ,»For Ids greiit'-gTHiit^biuDS and great-grcjiUgrandisoiiB; also for 
» each of hb great'gta.uddaughtera imd grent-gpent'-gmnddaugh* 
»teni who live in iho |jatcrml home. 

38. wFor hifi brothers' gTaRt-grandsans and gteat-gniTiddaughtBra. 
w.For all Lis relationB belonging to another tritie, for wboru 
tt he has to wear the mourning of the fourth degree" K 

A woLuiitt who h>U} seceded from her olsn by imrriago has to 
the fifth dogree of niouming lor the following iiiemberii of this elan j 


t #. 

v'*-’) i@. IS ^ ^it 5^ 7" * #■ 

48 , fit ?!) tK 40 tali. 
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the grave. 


40. j* For her patenwl grandfather’s brothers and their wrivea. and 
»aleo for her paternal grandfathers sisters who live in the 
» paternal dwelling. 

41. For the sons of her paternal grandfather’s brothers, and for 
»the wife of each of them; also for such daughters of her 
» paternal grandfather’s brothers os live in the paternal home. 

42. »For each grandson of her paternal uncles, and for each of 
»their granddaughters who dwells in the paternal house" K 

Besides the five degrees, the Ta Tt'iiig Uh li mentions an extra 
mourning, consisting in »bearing the breast and wearing a tape of 
linen around the head" •. It is to be worn for kinsfolk who do not 
fall within the five degrees. When attending the burial of sucli |)eoplo, 
an plain dress" * ought to be worn therewith. The Code also quotes 
a rescript from the Ta Ttting hwui tien , to this effect: »»If a man 
»attends funeral rites, he removes the red tassels from his oere- 
» monial cap, and a female then puts off her ear-rings *. 

The registers of the relatives that are to be mourned for in the 
five degrees embrace in the first plara what the Chinese consider 
to be a clan with the exclusion of the dead, vii. a tsuh (^)i 
which the reader must not confound with a tsung, mentioned on 
p. 511. The word tsuh seems to have a plural sense, and to moon the 
generations which compoec a clan; indeed, the Ta Tiding iuk /i, like 
Chinese works in general, when speaking of u clan, often calls it »the 
nine tsuh"*, meaning thereby all the generations from paternal 
great-great-gnindparents down to great-great-grandchildren, os they 
arc arranged in the l^ble on the opposite page. In order to facilitate 
comparison with the Table which we have placed before our readers 
on page 535, both ore drawn up in the same manner. 

* 

a ^*» wentwrwd ulm in the Li ki (mm pogi* r»«), and in ibe / 
(tec fingn 532, note 3). — 

♦ saws M 

^ Xtk- 
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By th* CmtimuiUn', 17. 


Or-^nd6i.h,^.|„« 
Bj tbe CoDtinaator, 17 . 


Great-'fmiodbUMr** Brotberi 1» . 
Th«ir Witm | ^ 

, Qr«(it>fnuidiktlier*s Satan, V 6. 


Gnmd&ilinr l||.. 

Hit Wife 

By tbe CoutintMtor, 17. 
GraodfiUher'i CoDcnMoas, IV 2S. * 


GramlfeUier'eBrvthanirvi Sora ofOnttHtnmdCrtlier’i 

TbdrWivn {' * BmUiwe 

Gnindfetber’a Satan, IV 0. Tb«r Wina I * 



OauKiitan of Grvat'gnuHlfiitbBr'* 
Brotlien, V 8- 


Psraota,!!.. 
StaF-ototber 
foatar-inothar 14. 
AdofChe Mother I 
Fatbar'a Conoabinw whu 
u* not cbiklleM, U 1. 


Onclea 

Tbair WlTeal^’'* 
Atrota, II9. 


Bona of GnuMlfkibar'a 
Brotben I |y 

TiMirWhrm ( 


Gniiidiona of Gmt'fmnd- 


fetber'e Brotben 
Their Wi*ea 


Tl»air Whrm f *' 

Daa^Utn of Oniulbilhsr’a Gninildaiigbtcn of Gnni- 
Rrotban, IV 7. icrwMlfelher'a Brotben, 

VIO. 


SELF. 
Wife, 114. 


Brotben, 1110,14. 
Their Wl«n, IV S. 
Siitan, n 9,14. 


Uodao’Sotis, mo. Grandwna and Grand* Great-graodanna and Great- 
Their Wivea, V 86. dangblen of Grand- irranddaughlen of Graal- 
Bn^jgndiiBtan, m 0. fetber’aBrolherB,IVa. graiidiiither’BBrothan,V11. 


ThaContlataUorl,,. 
UbWifc 1“!^ 
OUarSMo.!! A. 
1hairW]na,nia 
0 w|irtan,n 6 . 



Brotben' Bona, 1110, Uocloa' Gran 
14; mil: TbairWin^? 

Tbair Wirea, III 4. Unclaa* 
Brotben' Daughlen, 

1110,14. 



Great-ffrandaona and 
Graat-granddanghtm 
B. of Gnndiatben Broil.era, V15. 


®**®diun. baiaf tbe Brotben' Grandanna, fV 10. Unclaa’ Graat-fiandama I J y 
Cpotianaior, U 5. Their Wiraa, V i4. Undea' Great graoddatigbtan J 

^ ^ Brotben’ Granddaugblera, IV 10. 

OlbarGraodama, 101 , 8 . 

T^Wl*n.Vi,S. 

Onfeddeagbien. m 1 . 


®**HP»odaofa I BmtlMaa* Graat^Srambnoa Ivi’i. 
«**t*««nddanghtaiaP ** Brotben'Oraat-Cranddaughten( 

j|*"t^t.grandaoDa I _ 

'"’■t’fnat'fTanddaughten | 


Moarabig me » itj i a u r a (nr tba Maaltarr ef Fathai^* Claa, alao by Waoea wba lhr» tbaiaia. 

The aim of the official rescripti on mourning being in the first place 
to fiocter in' the tiuh subjection to parent* and eiders, and also 
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cciher^acc and mutiiul devotion between its metabefs, it is natojnl 
thnt tlie rejjditere flUoidd (lontam but few kinamcn who aro mem- 
here of other china. In order to emibie our renders to tiunvinoe 
thoniBoIvcB oH this at a glance, and to see that such kiiiHinan were 
to be mourned for only in the lower degrees, we insert here a 
table of the monrning to be worn fnr fonner cliin-iiieuiben received 
into other ckns, and for thdr descendants; it offers a strong con¬ 
trast with the tabic on page 


P£LLariuil(rrfuii]fdther'iSiitiarai| V ttV. 


Ufl-marriBiJ Step-miitlmr, U 8* 
Widowed Mather, re-ninrHnl, It i 
Divorced Malber, U S. 


E>ulstnal Auntu, III 40. nntijftttarn o( IhUomi} 

(irsndfallior's Brathui, V10. 

4ti 


Sr.I.F. Sutflm.llMn. Son* tif the Alievoi V 1S. GnLnd(l:iuBhtoni ot Pulorrud 
r I Daitgliisncd'Paternal Uncleflu FF 4 lirniiilfiilW’aBrotluavi VIA 


Daughtari, 111 3. Sietnn'Sene^rv (tranddHii^tent ol 

GBUg>itapi^UiiihaniU,Y33. Sistitr*^ Dau^ten, IV iU. pHturntd tTiulot, V IT^ 

I BraiiMn' Qb^lghtore, lU 4 . 


tku^rlitcra*fioo* I« ^ BmUitin’ Umiddaut^ttrra, VIS, 
Daqghten* Dtutghtemf ^ ‘ ' 


'Mmtniiflg ertiiv for foniuit (MUdn CTUiMluiaiWe teeaWnd iate uOiiir Ulawi, nod f>ir t^elr CHIipdiif. 


The same may be said of the following Table, in which ore 
arranged the few metnbem of niother^s clan that are to be mourned for. 


Malarnnl GraiMlpBrotiU^ IV 11, IS, 10. 
$tqHiDoUi«r'ii Pmwts, IV 15S, U 
Bofw flf C<BS*iTibinM, for lli« ParaeLa of 
tborr Fatbor'i Piindpol Wlfo, IV IS. 



Motlwr 

' StF^i-iHfUher 


Mnlomil Unclmand AimtB, IV 18,2U. 


SKU 


3oHi df Ihn abitvi*, V Iff, SU. 


Motmiliif vuem tv Uia CtJim U HuUwr vu bam- 


'i’hbi unitter is furthcmiore brmigbt out in the cleanal light by 
the two following Tables, which show the grent difference ensting 





I 


■ 


I 




MOURNING !■ UPBCIAU^Y WORN POR ONK*8 OWN CLAN, 

between the tnouraing r married woman muat olMenre fur her 
hasbond’s clan, which haa b^me her own in ooiM<H{aence of her 
marriage, and that which ahe haa to wear Ibr hor fathers clan, of 
wliich ahe wua foruiurlj a member. 


Grmt-Nr«at>Rnutafiilher and lik Wife, V 87. 
If Lha Uiwband U th» OoatintMtor, 17. 


tfattMT and lu» Wife, V 87. 
^ ia Um CuoUnuator, I 7. 





Grandfether and hfe Wife. lU &. tV 89. 
If lit* Husband is tba Continuulnr, 17. 




Pnr«nU,18.1118.018. 
Stap-motbar " i 
Fortor-niutber 11 4. 
AdopUirs lluthar ' 
fWhar's Cobcubioes who 
am not cbildfesa. U1. 


Grn nd fa th sr's Bmtban 
Thair Wi«sa 
Gr af klfat h ar'i Sistnii 


lindei and ihnir Wires, III 0. Sum of OrandfaiiMir’s Urvibiint 1 
Aunts, IV 83. Ttwir Wires (» ^ 

DsuRhteni' of Graadfetber'sf 
BroUmrs 1 


Uasl«iid,IH. 


^ a Ooneubtne, Ibr bar Siatem, IV 83. 
UaMsiod's W'ife, It 17. 

SELF, 


brothors and UMir Wiraa, 1V 84. Uadas'Soos i 


Tbs Gbntlnuatiir luid 
bis Wife, nil. 

OtbsrSons, II il. 

Tbatr Wire., 1113. 

&Mbtsn,U0. _ 

by OBncubinss, Iii>r the eon* 

••I lbs Wife and tbeir awn. II49. 


Tbeir Wives V 3a 
UodsB* Daoghtsn I 


No moonunR* 


brothers' 8am 11 ta 
Their Wi>i», lU 4 


Great-fpvndsum and Great- 
granddas^rbtiini of GramS- 


btid«* Grandsons, IV 25. 

Tlielr Wlree, V 33. ^ 

broUwffs* Dautfhtrie , II Ife llnclas* Granddaug btaie, IV 85- feUMv's broibeie. V 34 

Qf^roanrfed^^^II^^ |ll marriwl,V88 


Oraodaons, 018. 
Thair Win*, V 3. 


Brothers' Grsndauns, IV 28. 

Their Wives, V3r». 

BroUieni* Gnuidilaughters, IV 88. 

I If marriml, V3a I 


tinefes' Grsat-ffrandsons and 
Gre8t-g7aiidi4aaRbtot*« V 34 


and brotben’ Great-Krmadaooa and 

®<'*Hp»iiddaaghu?rB, V 37. Graat-graoddni^tars, V Sa 


ffranl-^^nodsoos and 
wanlrfieat-gninddnugliters. V 37, 


A Woasa’s MMtaiif fee tba Mwabar* sf bsi Basbrnd's CSsa. 
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GnMt*grHU'gnuul|MkreaU, 1132. 

I 

GrMt*fpr»DdparBnU, 112ii 



FantoU, U13. 



OocIm and Uiair Wivoa, m IS S^ona of Grandfiilher’a broiliara 
AunU, lU 14 Thair Wi»» 

I Dau^hten ofGnindiiiUiar'a Brviihera 


SEW Brmb(^ Ill 13, Udclaa* Sooa add 

Fatlier’a Coatinuator, Daughtera, IV 8& 
1115. 

Sbtara, 11114 


Brotlien’ Sam, III 13, Doclaa* Grandaoiu and 

Rroibart* Uaughten, ni 14 Grmmldaugbtara, V 4S. 


A Maniad Woaiaa'* Maataiiif fur tka MamlMn of hot FaUMr** CLta. 


All the above Tables, when compared with those given on {Miges 
535 e/ 9 ^q„ place it beyond a doubt tliat the c^dinal political prin> 
dplc underlying mourning in andent times not only remains intact 
in the modem rescripts, but bos even been conitMl by modem Icgis- 
laton to its utmost limits. Gmsidemble modifications have, however, 
been made in the registers, which have been partly pointed out on 
{mge 650. We will nut enter into all these particulan, as we are 
not here making a comparative study of himily life in undent and' 
modem China; but shall confine ourselves to noting that the special 
clauses which the mourning registers of the / li contain for grandees 
and officials, ore entirely wanting in the lists of the Ta T/ittj; luk /i, 
so that these lists are evidently intended for ail classes of society, 
high or low. The said chiuses were also wanting in the Codex of the 
Khai yuen period. We likewise search the lists of the present 
dynasty, and those of the House of Ming, in vain for any special 
clauses regoniing thoee who die tinder age, althuiigh they were still 
retained in the Khai yuen Codex. Considering that it is not 
customary now-a-days to wear regular mourning for such minori, 
the silence of the actual IxKiks of law on this subject justifies the 
oonclusioii tliut no mourning b required for them by Goveramcnl. 

In desenbing the place mourning occupies in China os an insti* 
tution of the State, we must alao refer to the port it plays in the 
official administration of punishments for crimes. In strict accord¬ 
ance with the great political principle that the dbtinctions of 
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miiii between liigli end tow hi the dm must be mainUlnod to 
their utmost: limits^ legislators bave adopted as a fised rule that 
for one and the sume crime thorc must be different punmUitiiinU, 
varying in severity aooording to the tuininiing the perpetmtisr tias 
to obaerVB for the vmtinL When the latter 5tlk in a higher olu^, 
the punish men t must be Increased proportionally, nail if in a kiwer^ 
it must be diminished. It will be iisefiii to illuHtnite thii by eintn- 
ples. Lt:t ua toke some ca&ra of beating or kicking with hands or feet, 
slated in the iJ7tb. and £8tb. chaptar of the Ta iuk A. If 

tins crime is committed by a wife or u oononblne agaiiial her hus¬ 
band, the punishment u fixed tTsspectively at one hundred or ninety 
blows with the long utick, and if the husband lias inenrre^l a fetet- 
uiE or wound in the i]UftiTel, the punishment ahall bo three degreea 
heavier than if the woman had treated in the same way a penon 
who in (10 kiiwmiiD of here. But if, m the contmry, the huaband 
beats his wife or nonenbine, without inflicting fractures or wounds, the 
assault is not pnnisbabie ut all, find if he causes frootums or wounds, 
his punishment shall be cither two or four degrees lighter than in 
the cosD of the same Injuries having been afflicted by Idm on a poraon 
nnt lielonging to hia kinsfolk ^ Beating or kicking grandparents or 
baaliund's grandparents or purente is punished with dacapitation; 
but for the same offence committed ogaiMt grandchildren, children 
nr daughlera-in-Iuw, no punishment is denmnded by the Jaw, The 
Gotle further devotes two sections to an eaumeration of Che pun- 
islunenta to be infiicted for beating or kicking such relatives in 
the four lower degrees of mourning as aland on u higher levd 
in tlie hierarchy of the Ekmily thou the perpetrator of the deed 


1 WlurfBu, ifi omkiaE ijijutslioOf TTuid (he Ta luft n, mv vlialil moiij t 

tlmv have to retor Lu itt Kvcml dajjrnxu of punixhmfint, iOKrt TtHra isaiiii Tor nH 
A iumnuiry of mdni, a* glvon ii tli« hi!ul of Uie Oxlo, in th* Amt duiplvn; 


lit degree: lO TaJows with 

lith. doRra): lildw ttilK thft Inn^r etidt anr] ona 


tha ■hart Wmboo «tlck. 



yiar'i ttanlihmiint. 

Sod. dcRTM; ^ Uawn. 

ISlh. 


70 iad] bhiwi mill IV, ysan' bminliitHtnL 

Snl. 

* 30 » ■ 

I3tb. 

P 

80 > * * t t h 


> 40 ■ 

Uth. 

w 

(lie * p » 5:'/i « * 

6lt, 

• 50 • p 

IRth. 

p 

ICIO ■ * • 51 • ip 

(Uh. 

■ no tilftfnWItll 

IKth. 

• 

100 p < T tnuwpDfidUait fat lirn 


lhi« longtlblt. 



liir A cmntTT mUeit clul&nt 

7tiu 

■ 70 furh UflWt, 



100 viidi hlowj Kod UpmpurhitinP tn a 

8th. 

» 80 ■ w 



diilnncii' of l£!rCI0 

0th. 

p on * p 



100 njj;h libwi. And tnuupcrtaUnti to a 

iOth, 

• m * • 



d{iluu» or 3000 tniUAi 



1701. 

■ 

iUugtiUtkm oTitKapitBitaii. 
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hinttvelf; tiut it Ima ao puTiisluiients for tlioeitr who luatt or kick, 
inferior kmariiea in those noL^vithiitandiGi^ it threritt^ua with 

twenty Idfjwft all peraons who bent or kick |ieiiplc ivbo aro not mum- 
bers of the fattiilyn The punishmeuta for tdl aorta of crimes Ijetn^ 
regulated tn a correspondiiig manner, the list of rplativcB who nre 
to be uiouniLHi for in the five degrees foroifl an itjdid|ainBftlile 
MKum for every nmndaiih who baa to give jiidgiuetit* Jind tliL-re- 
fore for very good reaaoiiH it is placed nl the hettd of ejich tMlititin 
of the Tfj Ta"in^ ^ by way of tDtroduotory chapter* 

Ah a matter of courae,. the governors of the Ohinewe [Uition fully 
conceived from the beginning that the radliiition of their great 
object to reguiaUr the roLitions of ebnahip would not bo sscnred 
by simply telling the pdiplc wliich mourning dnsflcs to wear* and 
which peraoua tJioy were to mourn for in the soverd dcgracii. They 
bad to lake more offijciive measurei in order to force I he people into 
a ]>pi>iier obonunee of mourning. In the tirat place, fjenal Imvtf were 
enacted* threatening with puniahmciitb ihoae who neglect mourning, 
and furthermore, the governing olassea wero obliged tt> olwerve the 
ndea of monruiag mcMt tliithfully, thuft sihmtly inducing the iK-oplc 
to follow tlieif example. 

The Tfi Ta*inf; H has: 

» When one know** ibut hia hither or mother has died* or when 
* [i grnndson wlui is the Quitiniudor of hh family is atHiuainted 
» widi Iho decease of one of his pntomni grandpaitJtiU, or a woman 
»(wife or concubine) with that of her husbiiiid — if then such a 
« pjfton keeps the fact a secret and shows uo rngna of ilUtress* 
»ti puuishment of sixty blows with the long stiek , fidlowcd by 
»banishment for one year, shall be inflicted. And if* ere die 

V rescripU of mourning have lioeii observiKl to the end * snob o per- 
son puta otf the ujouming dresa and bcliavea as if not in moeraingj 

V forgetting grief, making music* clubbing logndicr with others for 
» amutiement and enjoyment of festive mcala — cighiy blows with 

the long at.ial: uhall be lulmini'itered" K The ollicinl vomuientary 
adtin* dial a woman also subjects herself to this bvv U' alie vtolatt^ 
in any of the above ways the mourning for her husband^ parents, 

' a tui 

le r; in « %, w, ^ ^^ *11 ^ 

IS. la ^. ;fe; S. It ^. s # a g ® . fet 

0I..H1.. n. s [ji ^ ai- 
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,t A puutbihmBtit of liighty bkiwfl B.hall likowiBc bo inflicted upon 
ffitny one ^vho, knowing of the death of a relative who ninks 
» higlior in the liiorarcliy of the fttmiij than he (or she) do^aa mid 
wfor whom ho (or the) has to observe inonraing for one year, 

»keeps the crtee boctoI litid bIiows no signe of grief. And thii 
pumshinenl shall be sisty blows for wbamsoever bas, in such a 
wctijje, put off hU mourning dress l)efore having obaejrtrd the 
» rBscript.iJ on tnourning to the end, and 1ms tliereupou bchitved ns 
>? if not in mourning^ 

Tlie feet that llie Code of Laws demands no punishment ut jJl 
for people whu noglcet rauumnig for their kinsmen whose rank in 
the chin ia lower than their own (that is to for sons ami 
daughters, younger brotheiH iind sisters, younger cousins< yoimgcr 
cousins craoB and twii^ removed, und the defendants of nny of 
theas) is a ilociaive procit that the ebief object which tlie tlovcmnient 
has in view in enforcing a flutliful ohaarvantvj of the raairipts 
on mourning by its kwra, ia the momt^nance of the ^ubmiBsion 
nnd devotlan to tlioac who ore invested with authority hi the clan. 
In the parts of China which have formed the fleld of oar re- 
soarches, saifcely any one would think uf wearing u mmirning ewii 
for a kinsman one genorutioii lower in mnk: no parent dims so for 
hU child, no uncle Cor \m nephew. But au elder brother iuouim 
for ft younger j a brother for Ins unmarried sister , an elder cousin 
for a younger one, and so forth, l>ecaiist sunk relations stand on 
the same level in the family gmiealogical table. 

We have no meaina of ascertaining wbotlier similar orthdes ^ 
eufited in the taws of [iravious dynasties, as nimo of the cjodioes 
issued by them have ever came under our eyes. But we may mth- 
out much heaitatiuu presume this to have Ijeen the case, oonsider- 
ing that aU the dynasties have disidaycd great anxiety in codifyung 
the monromg rescripts, in unler to their faithful ulMervanee y 
the people, and adding to this the fact that the present dynasty 
htts copied nearly all its laws and inaatutlond Iknii bygone ages. 

But mure elfcctuBlly than by wrilUm laws have suceetHiiDg dynostifs 
endmvonrod to furtlicr a proper olsserratice of the rulen ol mourning 
by obliging the governing oliiases to set a oxamplo in lln» 
ruspoct Tlic Sons of Heaven in the fii^l phico set themadves up 
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as paragons. Abiiuly in the moat aactcnt times of tlie Empire, we 
havo seen on page 430* Wu Ting seelmiod himself in a moiiming 
shell till in tire thmi year, without indulging in convereatiou with 
others, which, iKXtirdiog to csommentators, implies that he did not 
occupy himself even witli the Ji&irs of etnte. Such abjumtion of the 
government aoems to have l:een established as a rule, for the H 
(chapter 13, L *2U) atati?sj ^Oonfocius detdared that in nuciirat 
»times, when a Stm of Heaven died, the heir-son left the admin- 
» Utration hia prime Minister till in the third yratr By thus 
refusing to accept tire reins of government immediately after their 
fathers death, or — which is exHctly the Bume thing in des¬ 
potic China — to take possession of the Empire m their privaLe 

prt>pcrty, the emperors evidently acted in obedience to the dnotrine 
thiit everything which a man p<J 3 seiises while alive, uontinues to 
be hia property after his dtath. And tuonrmng being, moreover, 
in point of fact nothing else but a renunciation of weidtli in hebidf 

uf the dormict, nn luiperuU Uelr-«on who proporly obserfed niouro- 

ing could not do otherwise than dEcline the groat patritnony* until 
the inouming |>eriod, the time of renunciation of all wealth, was 
entirely past. 

During the Cbeu dynasty such a line of conduct was foUow'od also 
by feudal rulers. In the Li it (chapter 58, L 2(1 imd 21) we read: 
» After tho burial a feudal prince may speak of the alTnira of hid 
» sovereign Uegc^lordi but nol of those of his own principality* He 
» does not deliberate about the oilministrHtion of Ids state until Eulk 
» has been assumed by him at the end of one year According 
to thfl Historical Records, jjtbe ruler Chao of the feudal kingdom 
»of Wei named the year in w'hich his throe years* mourning was 
»completed (295 B. Cj, the first of hia reign” 

Still nowHi-daye it is oificialty preecrihed in the Statute rituaJa 
of the Em|jirf: that the Son of Heaven should mourn In a proper 
manner for his dcccDoed parents. As soon oa an Emperor hufi breathed 
bis lost, the Crown Prince and his comMUi, the JEmpresd Dowager* 
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the Concabines, and others immediately remove the omanumta from 
their heaiU, and after the fuller dressing of the oorptw iiarorae complete 
mourning attire of white linen, the same being done by all the 
imperial children and grundchildren. Every one of them hai his 
hair cut off previously. At the death of his father or mother, the 
Emperor mourns till in the third year and dwells in a shed of 
mats erected in a side-room; he does not bestow any care on his 
hair until the hundredth day, when he also changes his dre» for 
a better suit. But he does not defer his ascension to the throne. 
Tliis ceremony is solemnised without delay on a lucky day *. 

During the epoch of Cheu it was not unly the feudal rulers 
who gave up administering their domains when in mourning. A 
similar line of conduct was followed by the otllccw of the Stale. 
This will appear quite natural if we take into consideration that 
tile poritioo of an officer in his province did not virtually differ 
from that of a vassal. De probably exercised therein an authority 
almost unlimited, being entitled, os is still tlio case at present, to 
squeeze as much income out of ita inhabitants as he could. And 
this income had to be devoutly renounced by him, when in 
mourning, like all other personal property. 

In the lAki (ch. 27. L 46) we read: Confucius said: ‘Owing 

the reign of the House of Hia, those who had to mourn till in 
»the third year resigned Uieir public duties when the temporary 
» burial iu the dwelling had been completed. Under the dynasty of 

Yin they did so after the ffnal burial. Is not this in acc<irdance 
a with what the Reconls say; 'A superior man does not take firom 
» men their devotion for their parents, nor may men divest themselves 
»thereof” •. This concluding sentence shows that the matter in question 
was regulated by this double moral principle: a sovereign might not 
prevent any oflioer of his from resigning his offio© at the death of 
a parent, and the dignitary himself was bound by the laws of 
morals to resign in such a caae. 

The obligation to resign public duties in order In ol^e the 
best possible forms of mourning, extended in ancicnl China to all 
the relatives of the five degrees. The Li ki (chapter 19, 1. 21) lios; 
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chuioo collection of such extracts fruoi lustorical sourous, under llie 
heading: » Ileaiguiug otlice in the mourning of the second and third 

degree” *. 

The Books of the Later Him Dyiuis^ show that already as 
early as the Urst century of the Chmtian era the empoore 
took measure with a view to reatramlng the c^mg of this 
ancient usage to an exaggerated pitch, Tliey inform us that 
the governor Chao Hi*, having in A. D. 65 a lost hia mother, 
j* presented u jietition to the Tlmme. praying that he might bo 
»HUowe<l to perform in his own person the mourning riles. But 
»the Emperor Hien Tsung would not grant this, and sent an eiuiip 
aary to him. to make him put off the mourning” *. We see from 
this that duties towards the State, or, which is the same thing in 
China, towanla the Son of Heaven, were then phiced above those 
towards parents. How mattera stood in those times is still more 
clearly depicted by the folbwing episode, related in tlie same work: 

V In the aeooncl year ot the period Yuen ch*u (A. D. 115) Liu 
»Khai replaced Hia Khin as Minister of Revenues. From old 
»the rescripts forbade high ministers, and the governors in the 

• several |uirts of the Empire w ho bad on Lnuouie of two thousand 
»stones of rice, to celebrate the three years’ mourning for their 
» parents, and this had led to the officers both in the metrojwlis and 
>» the provinces no longer observing any mourning at all Therefore, 
»the Empress Dowager Teng in the said Yuen ch*u period issued 
» a decree to this effect, that high dignitaries and officers of lower 
» rank who should neglect the mourning for their parents, should 
»not come into tx>nMderation for an appointment as commander 
Mof a city, nor for prL»motion in rank. 

»About that time a memorial was presented to the Throne, 
>* advocating that the said decree should be doolored of force also 
» for the goveruoTB in the several parts of the Empire. This mutter 

• was rvferrtid to the high Ministers. After deliberation, they iirrivod 

• at the coircluslon that such a measure would not tend to Cwnli- 

• taUs government, and Khoi stood alone among them, with 

» following argument. ‘Rescripts regulating the wearing of mourning 
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»art* called into existenc« by impcriiil writtim ordmances wriib 
n the object of raising the nation to a higher stage of |)erfoction 
»»and of disciplining the cuatoina, in order that a great expansion 
» may be given to the principlo) uf subjection and devotion (hiao). 
)* A governor is placed in his province to stand as a moilel to 
»the whole country'; leaders of the people, who enjoy an income 
V of two tht)usand stones of rice and arc invested with authority 

»over a ihousaud miles of territoiy, arc officially bound to cri- 

»ticise the conduct of the people and to improve it, in order to 
» beautify manners and customs in every respect. Gmsequently, it 
»U they in the first plmxj who should stand us paragons to the 
» people in respecting and observing the statute rites. The magnates, 
>»discussing the matter in question, have not gone to the bottom 
» of Uie principles underlying it. They have declared that the decree 
» ought not to be extended unto the governors; but this is like pol- 
>• luting the springs of a stream, in hopes of rendering limpid that 

• stream itself, or like bending a thing, in order to make it aaaume 

• a straight shape: — acting thus, the object is missed. The Em- 

• press Dowager acted in conformity with this oil vice *. 

Tlic highest officers of the Realm were thus again obliged to 
iwign their posts when in mourning for their porento. Yet thU 
regulation lasted only a few years, as •the emperor Ngan in the 
j* first year of the Kien kwang period (A. D. 121) prohibited high 

• ministers, an«l officers with an income of two thousand and more 
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« aloiiw. lif riue from wealing tbu throe vmns* moiuiiing *»liui 
j* in the aocond jear of the period Yung liing (A, D- 1^4) the 
»ompersir ilwun again alio wed governors imd oSiDera with tih in- 
j*cumB of two tbunsand stoues C(f riue to observe the mourning of 
Iff three yean*-.., yet i» the fiourmd year of the i>oriod Yen hi 
» A. D. 150) be forbade such Berrmits of the State to Ju tio” "♦ ft 
oeems lUat during rbe Tsin djTitkSty there camo n decided turn in 
tbo irtti 34 i]utoness of tlie Sima of Hmven in this matter; at least we 
rejid in the historifl thnt poritid: » Ching Muk losit hiB mother. 
»Of itld the laws prescribed that ceio should resume hia official 
inlutiiai wiicn the buriiil was coniplctetl; but Mok personally pleaded 
x>aud begged so eninostlj, that after a cxjnsidemblc time ha ob- 
»lained the desiroil pennis&ion. Thetetipon the law was idtered and 
»u rescript made of the tiiutter; and hence ^ since Molis time^ it 
»liiu been Lawful for high ofHccra to oelfibrate tlieir laourning 
» rites to the end'" \ 

That the stress laid upon the oblation of aervauts of the State 
to mourn properly for their ilecBoaed relations was Gir from trifling 
in GblnUj Is proved by the fact tlmt there are ideiaiices on rccsord 
of ofSoers having been pimished most rigorously by the imperial 
hand for not having rGsigned Uicir posts at a pareut^s death. Sutfica 
it to quote the following epbode, which spesaka volnmea, »In the 
]? third year of the T'ien ch'ing period (A, D. SJSS) one Mmg 
»9bing, (ucliivist in nwah*obeu, kept secret bis mourning for his 
w mother^ TIjc High Court of dtisto condernnwl him to inimcdlate 
transportation fur Eifo; but a specin] imiienal edict decided 
»that he should commit suicide ^ and that gnch of the offieera of 
iuveotigation os hiid made the enquiry , and also the judges 
»ji^Hirdera utid feccretiirieii who hftd been negligent m ciaminmg 
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» into the mutter, ahould all undergo palace-{mnuhmcnU** ^ » Having 
inherited the Throne’, thus the edict ran, »We cling to the 
w Imperial plan of government; that is to say, in administering 
»the Rdilm We resolutely explore the very sources whence all 
»»moral improvement springs and, in tracing out Our line of c»u- 
» duct, always give precedence to the roots fiom which all virtue 
»grows. Much importance do We attach to a vindication of the 
»laws of the Empire, in order properly to regulate the relations 
» which exist among nuinkind. Ming Shing wore the gown and 
»cap of the official class and of the learned; nevertheless he 
>» entirely neglected the cultivation of virtue. 0 )veting fame and 
»official revenues, ho kept the mourning for his mother a secret 
9 and observed it not — how can a son of man tolerate such a 
9 thing! lie luis become a blot on the morals of the time and dune 
9 iiijuiy to the doctrines of the iUustriouB Sages. The five puuish- 
» ments are heavy indeed, and it is difficult to be lenient to tlie 
»ten heinous offences. It has been proposed to cost him out into the 
wilderness; but the best thing he can tlo is to leave this world. 
»Therefore We allow him (i. e. order him) to commit suicide *« 
Duriug the dynasties which occupied the Throne MubseejuenUy, 
matters remained in the same state, that is to say, it continued 
to be lawful, nay obligatory, for officials to resign their posts 
when in mourning; but at times the emperors forbade their doing 
80. Thus we read that Wang Yen-seu*, who livetl in the eleventh cent¬ 
ury, while in function as a magistrate of King-cheu*, i^was informed 
9 of the death of hb younger brother two months after the event. 
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xmnd then resigned his [wfit to return to his imtivo placx)’’*. During 
the Yuen d>Tmsty, in Uie year 1275. j»Ch‘cn Yen. governor of 
* IlwEi'tung, rct|ue§ted to be relieved of his officml functions, that 
*ho might complete the three years* mourning; but no such por- 
» mission was granted him*. In the fourth year of the Yen yiu 
» pencil (A. U, 1317) the Censomte reportcil that, when olUcials 
».stiirted for home whim in mourning for a kinsman, the people 
became thereby dwiuieted and disturbed. It therefore proposed that 
»this should be prohibited, in order to put an end to matters 
>* taking their own course; however, the prohibition should not 
» extend to aged and veteran officials at Court , to whom a specie 
n imperiid permission might be granted to leave for home. This 
» proposal was adopted by imperial edict*. And in the third year of 
»the period Chichi (A* D. 1323). it w.w ordained by the Empew 
»that medical functionaries and the officers charged with divination 
»and the direction of the workmen, should not leave their posts 
» when in mourning" *. 

When the House of Ming ascended the throne, it was customary 
for mandarins to resign their posts at the dcatli of relations who 
had to be mourned for only in the second degree. Giving ear to 
his Board of GviJ Office. ^Fai Tsu, the founder of the dynasty, 
restricted a custom so detrimental to good administration in the 
Realm. In the Standard History of that epoch wo reed: aln the 
»twirntynuxth year of the Hung wu period (A. D. 1303), the 
» rescript according to which one should hurry to the mourning of 
j* relatives of the second d^ree for one year, was abolished. Up to that 
» date, all the mandarins were allowed to hurry off on receiving intel* 
»ligcnco of the death of a grandparent, a jsitcmal uncle. or an 
9 elder or younger brother; but at this time the Board of Civil 
9 Office memorialized the Emperor as follows; *lt being permitted 
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«to hurry to the muuniiiig of all tho rclationfl for whom the one 
»year's mourning is to bo worn, in order to ob8er\’o the pre- 
wcepts, it somotime* occurs that mourning has to be worn by one 
» and the same person for five or sU years \n succession, and more- 
j» over, several thousands of milca have to be travellal by him, Con- 
» sMjuently, Uic number of [officials in active service is daily decreased, 
» altenitions and changes arc numerous, and the service is neglected 
win many vacant posts, llcncefurth. except in cases of mourning 
w for parents, or for grandparents of whom one is the Gmtinualor, 
n it must not be permitted to hurry to the spot in any of 
»mourning for one year, and the party concerned must simply 
wsend an emissary to prtjsent sacrifices to the defunct’. This pn>- 

» posoi was assented to” ... 

Although he chcwkod tho mourning seal of his mandarins. Tai 
’l^u manifested a great deal of ^mputhy with officials who hod to 
resign office on the death of their father or mother, win the ele* 
»venlh year of the ilung wu period (A. D. 1S78), Taung Cheh, 

• Civil Governor of Kwangsi province, resigned bis post because of 
» his mother’s death. The Emperor remembered him. and sent to him 

• a special envoy with a gift of sixty stones of rioe and twenty-five 
w ingoU of paper money. Thenceforth every official who resigned 
»at the death of a |)arent to settle al home, was reworded with 

• presents. In the first month of the seventeenth year ^ the same 
»period (A. D. 1384) he ordered the Eourd of Civil Office to 

• allot to any mandarin in mourning who had served five years, half 

• the salary pertaining to his title imd rank, if he had shown himself 
:»disinterested and active, had nut enriched himself and was with- 

• out private shortcomings and transgressions; further, numdahs 
w who hiul been in service tlirec years were to be paid their fuU 

• salary for three months” 
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Finally wo come to tlie dynasty now sealed on the timinc of 
China, Its view in regard to the mutter which now occupies our 
attention will be best understood from the laws and ordiiwuces 

it has called into existence on the subject. 

When an officer in the provinces receives intelligence that he 
» has come under the obligation of the three years mourning, ^ he 
i» howls on the arrival of the message of death. Ihcn addressing 
»the messenger j he eni|uireB after the cause of death and woiU 
j» anew, giving the fullest vent to his gnef; and this dune, he 
p changes hU dress for a mourning suit, in accordance with the 
n rules of mourning e.\puunded above. After having informed the 
» other magistrates of the death, he hurries off without delay. 

»He sets out (every morning) while the stani still shine over his 
» head, and does not interrupt his journey until the stare again 
» become visible. On the road ho wails whenever grief ovorcoiiies 
» him, but he represses his wailing in market'places and towns. 

* He likewise wails when, about to tunve, his eywespy thecoun^i 
»tlie walls of the capital of the province, department or district. 
•fond his native place. 

»On reaching the dwelling he wails again. After having passed 
»through the gate he ascends the western stops, leans on the 
»coffin with his fisce turned to the west, howls, and stamps his 
» feet. The women, their faces turned eastward (standing on the 
»other side of the ooftiii), wail and stump an unlimited numlicr 
9 of times, and after a short time the supenora and inferiors amongst 
»the family members also face each other and |)our out thrir 
» Lamentations. This ’ done, he enquires in detail about the cau^ 

* of the illneat and death, and thereupon wails again, after which 
9 he unbmids his hair and bares hU feet. The women, hoMrever, 
»do not bare their feet. On the next day he assumes full niourn- 
9 ing dress and ties up his hair in a knot, the women coding up 
»theirs, and all affix the hempen headband thereover' *. 
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The above rescripU contained in tJie Ta Cung ii have been 

copied almost verbatim from the Li ki, the book which, as our 
readers know, has served the pnaent dynasty os a groundwork for 
most of its rites and ccremoniiil institutions. A whole section therein, 
fanning the great part of the TOth. chapter of the Khienlung edition, 
is entitled: Hurrying to Mourning Rites *, and gives ehiboratc rules 
of conduct for those who arc hastening to the ol)se<)uies of parents, 
husbands and kinsmen further removed, with detailed rescripts as 
to the demwinour to be observed by the mourner in the event of 
his arriving before the burial, after the burial, and after the mourn¬ 
ing rites have been completed. We deem it superfluous to repnv 
duoe this chapter, as Lc^’s complete tnuisktion of the Li ti is 
within the reach of those renders who may desire to acquaint 
themselves therewith. 

The li further prescribes that » monthirins in active service 

»who lose a relation other than fiitlicr or the mother that gave 

birth to them, and therefore have not to huny to the scene of 
sdeatli, shall, on receiving the intelligence, change their dress for a 
••plain mourning attire, prepare a tablet for the soul oftbedefimet, 
»and perform the wailing. Each of them shall wear in his private 
»dwelling such mourning as is prescribed in his case; but, when 
I* he enters the gates of an official building or performs the duties 

• of his office, ho shall weiir his ortlinary d^. Those who mourn 
>» for a year sliall not take port in any official audience or sacrifice 

• until the end of that |)oriod. and on the lost day thereof th^ 

• slmJl put off mourning in their private dwelling, after having 
» wailed there before a soul-tablet of the dead *- 
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Manikrins as well ns the common people ure threatened with punish¬ 
ments by the laws of the Empire if they venture to neglect the mourn- 
mg for their parents. The Ta /a has the following articles *: 

« Mandarins at the death of their father or mother must (resign 
j* office and) jwrform the mourning. Should one of them falsely pre- 
yt tend that it is only a case of deatli of n grandparent, paternal 
»uncle or aunt , elder brother or elder sister, and not go and 
p perform the mourning, he shall receive one hundred blows with 
»the long stick and be dismisaed from his office, never more 
to be employed in the service of the State. 

»lf a mandarin who lias no such mourning to perform, his 
»»father or mother being still olive, fiilsely pretends tliat such a 
I* mourning has befallen him. or falsely represents a long past case oi 
»death of his already enooffined father or mother • to lie a fresh 
»case, he shall be punished in the same way os if he had ne- 
♦ glec^d to perform the mourning for such a relative*' The pi^- 
phrasc says; » If m such a cose be charges himself with mourning 
»and abandons his post, he is unfaithful to his Sovereign, and 
V thia is er|ually as bod as a want of hiao for bis parents*, rhere- 
n fore the punubment is the same in lioth instances ■. 

slf a mandarin violates the (above) laws for any other reason, 
»the heaviest (rf the penalties to which he would then be ludile 
sshall be inflicted u{)Oii him'**. This means, according to the 
commentaries: if be lies under on accusation of having oommiltod 
malversatiuns with regard to the public funds and therefore does 

mi* 
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not set off to perform his mourning, denring first to hare the 
matter cleared up; or if, expecting ditficulties because of having 
rendered himself guilty of such malversations, or l)ecausc of incom¬ 
petent mamigcment of piiblio afikirs, ho absconds under the pre¬ 
text of having lost his father or mother — in these and such 
like caiHM he shall be subjected to the punishment incurred by 
the crime which induced him not to start for the mouming or 
to start under a false pretext, if this punishment be heavier than 
that incurred according to the two above clauses of the Law. Other¬ 
wise he sliall receive the hundred blows and be dismissed. 

j» Any mandarin who. indifferent to grief, resumes the duties of 
whis otlice ere the mouming rescripts have been observed by him 
js to the end (i. e. before the twenty-seven months have ^psed), 
» shall receive eighty blows with the long stick and also be dismissed 
» from his otfioe. 

» The colleagues of any mandarin m tlie (throe) instances above, who, 
„ tfig circumstances of the case, have ollowcxl him to have his 

»own way, shall all undergo the same punishment; but they shall 
» not be punished if they were not aware of the circumstanoos. 

p Mandarins mlministering distant regions shall begin their moum- 
Ning in the very month and on the very day the mtelligencc 
••of death reaches them. They do not. however, come under the 
»above articles of the law us to repressing grief m leaving for 

the hoinestmd. (thc7 having to wait for a special imperial permiasion 
»to go home)*’ *. 

*rhc above articles are foUowed in the Code by a series of bye- 
lews or subKirdinauces, of which we here insert a short digest A 
hitter of leave must be issued to every mandarin who leai^ his 
post, bv the Provincial Government or, if he serves within the 
precincti of the Metropolis, by the Board to which he belongs. - 
A fatherless mandarin is obliged to retire from office on the dmUi 
eff his graodfalher or grandmother {materfaMiliaa) if e is t eir 
Continuator, as persons in this quaUty have, as our readers know (see 
p. 649 no. 7), to observe towards their grandparenU the seme degree 
of devotion as towards their perenU. - An adopted Continuator must 
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leave on the demwe of the parents who have adopted him. — When 
the twenty-seven months have elapsed, the mourner must return 
to his post without delay. Should he not do so, but remain quietly 
at home, he shall be delivered up for punishment to the Board 
to which* he belongs. — A mandarin who is fatherless may leave 
on the dcftih of the mother who bore his fstlier, further on the 
death of a fatherless uterine brother of his father, and on that of a 
fatherless son of hia jjatemal grandfather’s brother — An adopted 
Continuator must leave on the death of hb own father and mother. 
In tdl these cases the mourner must return to his post at the end of 
one year, the time of the journey not included. — If a mandwin 
in any of these cases of death neglects to report it, or retires 
from office under a false pretext of having sustained a loss of 
that kind, he shall be dismissed. — In order to prevent or, at 
least, easily discover any transgroagioii of these rescripts, every 
mandarin who has been adopted by another family, must register 
at the Board to whicli he belongs the names of the mcuibers of 
the family in which he was bom, for three geiiomtions upward, 
and state accurately which members are dead and which are 
alive. — Finally, the bye-laws forbid all students for civil and 
military appointments to compete at the great examimitions for the 
public service when tliey are in mourning for their own parents 
or grandparents, until one year has elapsed since the demise. 
If they do so, and the matter is discovert jifter they have been 
successful, they shall be punishctl with the same degree of punish¬ 
ment as the Law prcacribes for keeping secret the muiiraing for 
parents. 

It is worthy of notice that the Code of Laws is by no means 
so severe on military officers of the Realm in enforcing the above 
stipulations us on their civil colleagues. Only those above the rank 
of Ts^ao-tsiang * — a degree corresponding to that of Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel — are bound to conform to them; ail those of lower 
rank ore gnmted leave of absence for six months only, or, if the 
mortuary house be far away, for eight months’. The reason for this 
difference is obvious; the chief duty of a lower military officer is to 
keep the people in subjection by brute torcc; he has not, like a civil 


1 U niU be aodil j nco with the bdp of Iba Table on pege 563, lliet the Miid porwo* 
•TB Um kigheit bmllj natliofiiiai for n men whum fklhw and gnmdfklhor ere dooJ- 

3 See tbe conuneotAry on the nctioii of the Code of Lew*. 
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nmndnriD. to attend to the moral edunitinn of the people by setting 
an cxnniplc of filial subjection and devotion. Another rcaaon w, lliul 
in the gotnl old time* militar}' servants of Uie State were allowtal 
only a abort mourning furlough, sometimes none at all. In the 
Cktut li we read: >>WheD an ordinary official is entrusted with a 
p military post, the Controller of such officials takes care that he shall 
» perforin the wailing for his dead; hut none of them may leave his 

• post”*. And the Li ki says (ch. 27. 1. 46 and 47): »Ta^hia 

• asked: *In the three years* mourning no one resigns his military 

• duties when the period of wailing is imat; U this in conformity 

• with the rites, or not?' Confucius answered: *1 have heard 

• Loo Tan say that Polnkliin, the ruler of Lu, engaged in such 

• service at a time when there was a reason for his doing so, 
»(his tlmme and realm being seriously endimgercd by enemies); 
p but I do not know whetlier now-a-days it is allowed to act 

• thus in the three vears’ mourning, even though on advantage 

• might be gained thereby’ ” *. Tlie Master by his manner of 
speaking not having decidedly forbidden active miUtary service while 
in deep mourning, it is — then such is the reasoning — perfecUy 
lawful to engage in it. 


The modern mourning attire at 

At llie risk of wearying our readers with h twlious subject, we 
must, in usiDg our best endcuvouw to attain oompleUmcaa of 
description, devote a few pages to the mourning dress of the modern 
Chines..-, for which puriswo we have chosen Amoy and lU environ* 
as our model. This dresa to a certain extent constitutes a g^ 
commentarv upon the ancient attire, being designw 
latter in so for as the people are capable of imitating tt by the aid 
of the dehuU in the / U and the Li ki. which are, however as 
our readers have seen, extremely ambiguous on many points ihe 
descriptions of the ancient dress, reprotiuced on |iages dliii e *^7*. 
wdl be much bettor understood if the following pages be read 

with attention. 
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Our deacription of the present mourning attire will show that, 
in this rwjiect, the inveterate conservatism of the Chinese race 
abnegates itself in no small degree. The nation t idiosvnctMjr of 
dosely imitating everything Ixj^uoathed to posterity by the holy 
ancienta luui uwloed not been stroi^ enough to prevent the (leople 
of the present day from indulging in considemble deviations from the 
mourning dress olden times, which cannot be propt!rly ascribed to 
a wrong understanding of the ancient works. 

Mourning having always laicn r^uhitod by devotion, respect and 
submission to parents and elders, which virtues the nation expresses 
by the wonl hi no, pronoiuioetl Aa in Amoy, mourning attire is 
there denutcii by the Urma «i-». j^hiiio clothes”, and/rt^w^*, 
whiao attire”, and the wearing thereof by liAa*. »to have hiao”, 
or toa Jia\ »io wear hiao around the waist”. These terms show 
tlml mourning and hiao have become almost synonymous. 

'fhe deepest mourning dress, supposed to be designed also Croin 
tlial which Is prescrilied by the Code of Lsiws for the mourners of the 
first degree (comp, page 547), is mode of the fibres obtained by te^iriug 
hempskin asunder very rudely, or by combing it very insulRci- 
ently. The weiiving threads prepared from these fibres are twisted 
but little, Boractimes not at oil, and cannot be said to liiivo been 
spun. Both in the warp ami the weft of the textile the threads are 
so Ikr separatetl from each oilier that the cloth could not serve for 
mQS(|uito*curtaia8, there being no more than four to a centimetre. 
Being unbleached, it retains the natural dirty-brown colour of the 
rough henipskin. It is the coarsest textile the Chinese possess 
and, except for mourning ebthes, U used exclusively for lings des¬ 
tined to hohl things of inconsiderable weight. Hence comes the 
name of sack-cloth, by which many European authors have designated 
it. Amoy poopb call it worf", )»heiiip”, or yntdpo*, » hempen textile . 
These names are given also to grass-cloth, when, as is often the 
case, it is used lor uioumlng ganiiontn. 

The principal article of this attire is a coat or cloak of sock- 
cloth, called mod sa*’ or »hempen coal”, which reaches to just 
below the knees and bus very wide sleeves (See Pi. XJV, a). On 
the breast is a large flap, which is fastened under the right arm 
by one or two sets of hempen strings, roughly twisted; for buttons 
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t»f oven tlic poorest kind would be too good for this dress. ’Fhe seoiiis 
arc busted in llie roughest manner with large stitches. The edges of 
tlie piec<!s j which form the scams that run down the middle 
of the back and breast, peep out when both porenU of the weam 
are dead; but if the coat b worn for n father or motlicr whilst 
the other parent is still living, they peep out, in the former 
case, on the breast and, in the latter, on Uic back only. Below, 
all around the wlge, the coat is unhemraod, and ravelled on 
purpose, a few ihreatli of the weft having been pulled out; but, 
in onler to prevent its myelling out too much, a Cold is basted 
all along the edge, at the distance of about a finger’s breadth. To 
the collar, which is simply n broad fold Isistod around the neck, 
U sewn on each side a square sheet of sack-clolh, measuring two 
decimetres by two and a half, which tills loose on the shoulders. 
Thesis pieces, however, arc wanting when the coat is worn by a 
female mourner, or by a male mourner under ago. Excepting this, 
the coat is the same for any moumer of both sexes in the first dc^ce. 

On comparing this cloak with the shabby coat of ancient 
Chinn as reproduced according to the ^rripts on pages 498 and 
496, we |>erDoive at a glance that it is to a considerable extent 
an imitation of the latter, both with respect to the material and the 
make. Only the piece on the breast and that on the l>ju:k aw wanting. 
The jen, or sheeU anciently hanging down from the rides of 
bodv to cover the splits thim made in the skirt on the right 
and’loft, ore no longer worn on the present day. The «iue is the 
case with the wabtropo and the twbted girdle (see pp. 494 and 495). 
these being replaced by a broad strip of herapskin firefly t(^ 
from the stalks and not subjectwl to any manipulation. When tied 
around the wobt, this strip has the knot eitlier in front or behind, 
with the ends hanging down loosely, mostly as low as to the heeb, 
because it b written in the H ki (ch, 54. 1. 6): sin the third 
vdt^^ree of mourning and the higher degrees, a girdle is worn w ic 

** hangs down loosely** *. . i i *»» 

Male mourners wear with thb coat a so^lled »hempen helmet , 
mod khoe* (PI. XIV, c and </). the military helmet of the C^cof 
Uws (see p. 647), To get a fair idea of it. the reader mitel picture 
to hiuiBolf a small square bog of sock-cloth, placed upon t e eat in 
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•neb wise that the corners stand up on the right and left; further, 
let him imagine that all around the edge of this cap. where it 
fits close to the head. there runs a rather thick rope of straw or 
twisted hempskin. which is corcured with sack-cloth, and that this 

soKailled mon /«orf' or 
vhempen snake" is (asten> 
ed to the cap; finally, that 
a similar piece of rope 
passes over the middle 
of the aip from the front 
to the back of the head, 
being fiistened in these 
two places to the other 
piece, and that it presses 
the cap a little down* 
wards between the two 
upright comers. From 
the rope which goes 
around the head there 
hangs down over each 
ear. and also in front 
and at the back, a square, 
unhemmed piece of sack¬ 
cloth, measuring only a 
couple of inches. These 
four pieces obviously 
represent much larger 
sheets which were intend¬ 
ed to hide the entire 
face and the ears of the 
mourner, so os to render 
him inaocessible to any 
kind of impression from 
without; for it beseems 
not the mourner to have 
eyes or earn for anything but the loss he has sustained. Whether 
tliesc sheets really liad a greater length in bygone ages, we have no 
means of ascertaining. In order to stop their ears more completely 
(in theory), the mourners, if nubile or married, have on each 
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side of the helmet a pellet of sack-cloth hanging down by a ihiwd* 
These instminenU licar the name of At-w /'<»/’, » ear-pluga”. Though 
they are not prescribed by the Code of Laws as necessary append¬ 
ages of the mourning cap, they are mentioned tlicrein in the fol¬ 
lowing words: J^l'hc people of the present generation wear three 

• pellets of cotton; but it is not known upn what this custom 

• rwts. Some say, they serve to prevent the ears from hearing and 
»the eyta from seeing” ■. Kor-plugs are mentioned also by the Hki 
as forming a part of the semi-mouming of the first degree in an¬ 
cient China (oomp. p. 600). 

A pair of ordinary straw sandals, such ns fanners, coolies and 
such like people of the poorest classes wear when at work, 
complete this deep mourning costume (PI. XIV, f and Ihey ore 
tied to the feet with ordinary hempen strings. The feet ought to 
be bare, but fashionable people are seldom orthodox enough to o^ 
this rule. Tliey do not feel any qualms of conscience in wearing 
their ordinary stockings, but cover them on the top of the feet 
with a small shred of sack-cloth. as if to change them m this way 

into stockings of that materiid. ^ 

The dn»s of female mourners of the first degree is as follows. 
Their coat is exactly similar to the one described above with¬ 
out tlie shoulder-pieces. Further they wear a so-called •hempen 
skirt”, «iDd • (PL XIV. 6), which represents that of 
described on page 496. It is of the same sack-cloth of which 
coat is made, and the edges of the pieces of which 
peep out from the perpendicular seams on the inside of the slurt, 
evidently in obedience to the rule set forth by the I /• (s^ 

496). The lower border is raveUed out, as in the case ^ the coat. 
Properly speaking, this skirt is Uttle more than an 
sewn on to a brood doubled band of sack-cloth, whic is 
round the waist by means of a couple of hempen stnngs at the two 
top comers. That it now forms no part of the male mourning dn»i 
•oema to be a deviation from ancient custom, for it is ^ 
said in the ancient books that the skirt was a special article ol 

dress for women. 


I ^ 
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Inuttjad of the »hempen helmet”, feowleB wear what people 
call a * hempen cover”, moa iam\ or »cover fur the head”, 
Idm fuo* (PI. XIV, e). This consiuta of two oblong piecea of sack¬ 
cloth of the same breadth, bat of different length*j a long and a 
short side of <inc piece are stitched to the corresponding sides of ibe 
other, in such a manner that the edges in the two seams remain 
visible on the outside. Tlie other two edges of each piece are not 
hemmed, and consequently ravel freely. This cowl is so large 
that, when placed upon the heail, it lenders this pun of the 
body entirely invisible and even hides the lace; on the bock it 
raichca nearly to the waist, and the comer sbinds erect u|)on 
the skull. It is evident that, just as in the case of the hempen 
helmet, it is intended to embody the idea that the jK'rson who 
wears it is so full of sorrow os to be perfectly deaf and blind to 
everything around. 

'fhe shoes which the women wear with this costume, do not differ 
from those they wear in ordinary times, except tlml a narrow piece 
of sack-cloth is fastened to the cxlge of the shoe where it fits around 
the ankle. 

The staff, which played such a prominent part in mourning an¬ 
ciently and b still an object of much attention with the modem 
legislator, has been reduced by the people to a mere shade of 
what it was originally. It b no more than a thin stick of bamboo, 
rattan or wood, of scarcely on arms length, pasted all over with 
thin curb of while paper, which are perhaps intended to repre¬ 
sent the female hemp wherewith it was adorned in ancient China 
(see page 191), Its name b Cng *, > mourning staff”, but the 
people generally call it Ae*, rabbit*s tail”, a term originally 
given to it in jest, probably because of its being so ridiculously 
short. It b now used excliuivcly at interments, and may theu be 
seen in the hands of every sun who follows in the fiinenil pruces- 
aon (see p, 103). After the coffin has been loweiwl into the pit, 
they all throw away their staves, upon which somelxidy sticks 
them in the ground, in a row, at the head of the pit. Hero 
they remain, until decayed away by rain and weather (page 211), 
It b not improbable that thb custom has something to do with 
the following rather ambiguous passage in the Li ki (oh. 57, 1, 32): 
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j» All tho song canj tlie fitJilT,.. Those wha ciiHt it tiw^y hmk 
»it ami fliug it forth, in floiiie iinfr<>i|iieotod apot** \ 

It would Iw n uoRto of timo and ^poos tu pubit out iu how far 
the uitKkm Chinese deymle with nsgFkrd tu their duefkeflt mciuroing 
»ttir« friiiu the reseriptB dictated <m the subjoet by the CiKle of him. 
These resoripts having been repruducod on page tbo reader eun 
luihko the compnriflon for hinteislf, ihit we must not omit stating 
the frtot that the woiiring of that mo^/ Atlk* or »hemi)en drees'', aa 
it h commoiil) called m the tongue, h restricted to a few 

oocasions only* TboHc art: 

1. When fetching water for wicdiing the dead^ and collEcling ashes 
at the neighIwuTs* doors, which two ceremonies have been 
respetively treated of on page J4 and page M* 

2. When tho mourners go out to meet the ofiip^' coffin in the 
street, as has been dtscribed on page 88* The male iiiLinmers 
then luive thair hair flowing dishevelled down tlieir bnck|, itod 
tho women have no omaiimntis or pins of any kind m their 
coiffure. 

3. During the buml, when even veiy young bnhta arc wmppod 
up ra saek-clotu giirincnti (page 103 w?-)- Ti® tiur Is then 
wetm as in the foregoing i^ae. 

b On the third day alter the burial, when tlie n^t rclntiona 
visit the grave, there to prfbrm cjertain ceretnonifia which will 
be doseribed in our Second Book* 

&. During the great siorihcial mas-i intonspersed with EuddMstic 
ooromonics, already referred to acvcml timea in tliis work and 
which we fthall describe in detail in our Book on Buddbiam. 
Tlie dreaa in question is then put un each time the sanrifioeg 
are to he presented to the dcail. 

Thns the deep niouming dresa bring by ou nic?ina cousfaatly 
worn until iko cIdso of the tnouming priod, it U a oetemonial 
attire in the trno senso of tho word. As a natimil conse^iuenoo 
of ito having to l>e pul on so seldom, by fiur the greater number 
of popie do not it. Some well-to-do families uxeeptod, it 

is simply hired for a few coppi* at the nnJerUkors ahops men- 
tioDcd OD pjigc 13 , whenever wanted. 

Si- ’ 
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oUi 

The retulor miut not suppow tiiat thu shubby attire of deep 
mourning u worn next to the skin. 'lliU may have been the 
cose originally, in very ancient timOM, when people were still 
on the borders of savage life and the principle of denudatmn under* 
lying mourning was carried out to the letter. Nuw*a<days the 
mourners always wear tlieir ordinary body-clothing underneath it. 

As may be seen from {mge 4tK), the sack-clotk attire was during 
the Chuu dynasty replnceil after the burial by a dress of liner 
quality, made (d* the fibres of the JJolichos plant, which was pro¬ 
bably worn thenceforth os an cveryibiy dress till the first anni- 
venuuy of the demise. A ourrespouding dress survives at the present 
day. It U, however, mostly of good linen or cotton which, being 
neither bleached nor dyed, has the light yellowish-brown colour 
nature lent it, and consequently represents an absence of all em¬ 
bellishment, which is one of the first requisites of mouniing. 
It turns quite white after having been washed a couple of times; 
but this is by no means a reason for the mourner to discontinue 
wearing it. 

The cut and make of the coat of this attire are p>erfectly like 
those of the sack-cloth coat. It has, however, no slioulder-picccs, and the 
sewing is better done, almost as well as for non-mourning dresses. 
Moreover, it has good cloth buttons and looji-hules, like those d^ 
scribed on page 111; but custom forbids its having buttons of 
metal, these being considered too costly for a mourning dress. 
Amongst the fitshionable dosses it is longer than the coat of sack¬ 
cloth, lieing as long os the »long cloak" described on jjoge 48; 
with the middle and lower class, however. It does not reach fur¬ 
ther than halfway down the thighs. Like the sack-doth coat, it b 
ravelled out along the lower border, and the edges of the pieces 
peep out from the seam either on the breast or the back, or on 
both, which cxplams why it b popularly called taut pd vcoat 
with jagged s^ms". 

With thb coat, Uie people any, ought to be worn a pair of 
breeches of the some material. In reality, however, everybody w’ears 
with it any breeches be likes, provided they be not of silk, nor 
of such bright ouluun as at other times in general the Chinesu 
arc particularly fond of wetiring; red in the first place custom 
peremptorily forbids. The shoes ore shaped like those wont by 
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non-motirnuR), b^t they are of the same ar ft ^miliir ttiaterkl 
to tJio cwat. And as for the head-gearj — If a skull-cap tsee 
page 46) is worrj, it mimL be of an Asby ntilour, and the bunch 
of cords on the top must ha white. Other caps ur luiti are 
not in gcnuml clmngod, ft tape or atrip of white linen or cotton 
being Bimply wound round Ihetii. The threads braided in the cue 
are likflwLtiC of white linen ur cotton. 

I'ouiide moumora of tha linst degree wear a imuilitr 

to ihiit of the men, and add a dftrk*cQlouj{jd skirtwith shoos of 
linan nr cotUm, They dresfl tkiiir hiiir as in ordinary tinieB, care¬ 
fully avoiding, however, golden, gildtrti or coloured ornHUicntB, lUid 
ountlning theiiist:tvft!j to the use of hair-pins cf bone or ailver of very 
timple make. Ciistomaiy law oko forbids their wearing mtural 
flowers in ituilr hair, for it in a prtjvjdent opinioiii that any mourner 
of the tlrst degree who jiicks a flower before the twenty-seven 
months have eliipscr], thereby furtlmi'a the deftly of the corpse in iho 
gruve, No douhl this superadtion is owbig to the belief in the 
mystenouft eonnection between the dsaid and trees or plants, of 
which wo hava spoken on pages 4fl0 s( sqq^ xYrtificifil flower# which 
arc not rodj reddish, or pi uk, aro not forbidden by custout. 

The above-described attire, in which silk may under no pretext 
whatever be worn, oither by the nicn or by the women, is the every* 
day dress for niotirnere of the first degree, and is worn as suuh 
until the end of the tw'cnty-fleven luoutlis. 

It is needless to say that the stim p4 At?" is another form of the 
&ack>c|otb cfjat, from which, as we have soon, it SftiTcely differs, 
either in cut or in aluipo. l^robably aaok-cloth was onginally tbn 
exduaive attire for nioufrmrSj being aftcrwiirds replae^ by such 
better uiaterhil as was found to hariTiomice with the reiitienionU of 
civilisation, but which waa put on only at times when there were nn 
oeromonies to be performed for the dead. It is perhaps to be attri¬ 
buted to this close teintloniiliiji between tho two cunts in question 
that even now many orthodox mounicTs have u snuanj piuxsc of snek- 
cloih Hewn inside the braial of the t&m iw"* , n sheet representing 
tho breast-piece of the bach-clulb oout of micitiat times (Bee p. 490) 
and being also prescribed by the Tft TVnf^ /a^ ff- 

Whenever a Chinese of tho IksIdoTwblo clftfiflea appeare in sack-cloth 
attire, he w'enrs a Jidm pA underneath it. lie then bIhj wiiire a so- 
callwl Pao-peh ^ ot ^hetwl'kerehiof \ which hs a piece of unblooched iiniiQ 
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or cotton, tmhemmoil. folded uji diagonnlly a couple of timw, so 
tliut it resembles h swwldling-band about tux oentimetrea broad, from 
which a triangular point peeps out in the middle. In front of this 
point a amidl semp of sack-cloth U inaerttxl between the folds, 
and the kerchief is fastened around the head in such a way, 
that the said point stands erect over the forehead. For this reason 
the kerchief is called iam-kak kaa \ »» kerchief willi a triangle*’. 
When worn, it is scarcely visible, the »hempen helmet Iteing 
put on over it. It passes for a most important article in the 
mourning attire, its use being traceable to high antiquity, for 
the At JH says (chapter 12, L 29); »>Dolichos cloth is worn as a 
» hcadlwnd wiUi the helmet, and thus they proceed to t^e funeral 
^►of the dead; for this is the right way to kc?ep up mtoroourse 
» with the soul, and a proof that feelings of reverence are enter- 
»taioed” ■. Female mourners wear no such headband, but instead 
of it put on, undcmejilh their hempen cowl, an inner cowl of 
unbleached linen or cotton. This is of similar cut and shape, except¬ 
ing that the two pieces of which it is composed ore not of different 
lengths. 

As has been set forth on page 499, during the Chou dynasty the 
deepest mourning dress was replaced by a slighter mourning attire 
at the end of one year after the decease, and again by a still slighter 
one at the end of two ycani. Tliis rule still prevails uow-a-days. 
When on the Brst anniversary of the demise the usual sacrifice 
has been presented in the house of mourning to the tablet wherein 
the soul resides — a ceremony in which all the principal moumers 
take on active |iart — the white thrtads braided in the cues are 
changed for blue ones, and the skull-caps or hnU, and also the 
shoes, arc replaced by others of a slightly coloured material, mnstly 
by light blue ones, though other tints are allowed, red and red¬ 
dish excepted. Also the women change their head-gear on this 
occasion, observing corresponding rules. Gaudery, and love of show 
and tinsel, which arc features pre-dominating in the character of 
the well-to-do Chinese, have now full scope. The mourner has shoes 
made in which white, grey, blue, and other sedate colours are 
tastefully and harmoniously blended, lie purchases some skull-caps 
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of any Be<liite oalours liei thinks will be plcaaing tn the eyes of hia 
fellow townsuitiii, giving a prufctence to thoae which are julonicd 
with It bkek ut white trimming atitohed uiong the border, and for 
the Bake of show he fTe(]UBnlly changes hia uip for one oi anuthar 
colour. Arid in ivintcrj wlimi c}Voreo(it& cannot he rlispenfied with, 
he will iiAVo simh a coat made of somo good, diirk coloured linen, 
cotton or woollen textile produoefl in hi* c>vrn [''lowtjry Fa(herland 
or in the countries of tho Wburiiins beyond the setia, Chra^ 
nul colour u a|KJcially fniicied, light hluo, red and bright colours 
being atill aevoroly prulubitt^id by ciustom. The cojirsc satn pd 
ought to bfl worn undfrucath the ovoreoat, for* theory flays* itchoulrt 
not be put off before tlic i wcnty-iievou inontlis have elapaod; but 
moat oioumerB do not put it on, an the overcoat would bide it 
entirely from view. In short* the fundamental principle of mourning, 
accx>rdiitg to which it ehoidd eonaiet in wesiriug the coarfiest itnd 
|]ooiest ptJHaiijle elntidiig, k much abused now-a’daya. 

And when miLitlier sacrifice la preaouted to the soul on ibe 
Becond Jinniveraary of the demise, blaok stringB are bmided in the 
cues, and the everyday dretses tifordinnry times are otioe more uaaUTnod* 
but silken stufifi and rod cmloure are still piohibitod. The women 
limy now l>egin to woir in ibeir hair artifickd flowers of a pink 
or rosy colour, in lleo of the soft blue ones with which day hiivo 

unuuncutc^il it in I hi* preceding year. 

Finally come* a aacrilici; iu the uourao of the twenty-seventh 
tuonlb* on an auspicious day fixed by the almanac or n ?»day- 
profcBcu>r'\ On thL& ooeEmion nil iiiouriiing ia put olT for gwid 
and rqiLtoed by a dre^ of ^iilk, that is to aay, by fiuoh iieople mi 
enn afford to wear such costly imperial. The tlirends in tbo can 
are then rachangod for red eilk m those jmrtB of the country whotv 
it ia customary to wear red in the cue in ordinaiy times. Up to 
this dale* wearing silk in any form whatever is Bv^atemritiooUy 
avuidctl, even in &pita of the fact tliiit during the good old Cheu 
dynasty the use of auch lunterial wmf albwtd at the and of the 
first year (ace p, This doft# not* however* iifpcessarily imply 

that the mourning riBMTripts ure seven^r now than they wore at that 
time, Fur, r lie oholce of clothing material wati much more reelri^ed 
in prfe-Ohriftlifm iigea tlmu lit prijsent, woollen IcslUea* broadcloth 
etc., now imported in cnununiia i|uantitLe8 from abimd, being 

then entiroly unknovra in China, 

As shown on [>agwi 4S0 wearing orttamonls on the bwly during: 
the [oniiMl of mourning was nnciently severely forbidden by cu&tuiu. 
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So it U now-a-<lay8. ArmleU imd fingcr-ringB wherewith so many 
men out! women adorn thenuwlves under ordinary circunistances. 
are scrupulously laid aside; but this rule does not extend to objecta 
which pass for uniulots and preaervalives ogninst the attacks of 
invisible uialicious Ixiings and arc usually worn by the men 
U{)on their breasts» and by the women suspended from the heads 
of their hair-pins, or from their bracelets and anklets. In many 

coses such charms arc of 
silver, being designed to 
serve ut the same time os 
ornaments; yet this does 
not oblige the wearers to put 
them off when in mourn¬ 
ing. For, the colour of silver, 
though bright and joyful, 
is not considered inoon- . 
sistent with the simplicity 
of mourning, and besides 
— would it really not be 
demanding too much of 
good people who have sus¬ 
tained a loss by death, that 
they should increase their 
misery by «!xp<>ising them¬ 
selves defenceless* to the at¬ 
tacks of the invisible powers 
of cvilP 

Wo now come to the 
dress for mourners of the 
second degree. 

It consists for both sexes 
of a coat shaped like the 
hempen coat of the first 
degree, but the threads of 
the textile it is made of ore 
IH>1 so tar distant from each otlier, there being both in the weft 
and the warp from six to eight threads to the centimetre. The name 
of this stuff is Jsi morf*, )*heiiip of the second quality , imd 
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tho coiit is popiilfiTljr cnllied d^\ »ooHt of aceond*i'Jite 

hemp”. The coat fiirthermojfe’ dlffersa frctm the heLripen cozit of 

the flrut dogriJC in this rrapcct that it 1ms no shontdeF-puM^ea and 
has the whole lower tx>rder hemmed: moreover^ the edges of the 
pieces which oieet in the stsaioSj atJ fioep o\it tberefiratn on llie 
inside of tlie garment. Tids is so in oly.idience to the unaV^ni rule 
that mourDitig garni eats of thu scjvond degree shonLd be trimmed 
(see page oH). The ooat is worn cxoluaively no tlinae occasionB 
when tnoorners of the first degree iippetir in hemp (pngo 591% 
and n gown of unideached cotton ui' linen is tlnm invjurh^hly put 
on undcnicftth H. This gown, eallod p«h jjt" ", jaetook of white 
linen or ootton cloth”, is uf the enme shape as the blue gown or 

(kg worn by non-moiimers, iviiieh we have liad occusion to 

deseribe on [>Hge -IS. Nutahle puracinji iind hishiunablc petiple of 

the middle class genemlly have such a garment in store In their 
wurdroho, because they all have to use it often for paying visLtflof 
condolcnra, or when following more distant rcklivea* eOliimiDtanceB 
and frientiii to the grave, or when tlmy Itavo to Iimd n helping 
hand in priiparing dead bodies of sach persons for the gravo. The 
peii pd ta" of female moumers is shorter. 1ms voiy' short. though 
spacious slccYca, and U, moreover, of a somewhat diflertint make 
in front, in order that it may hear a reaembhmee to the j act eta in 
fdsbion with women when not in naourning. A woman who wears 
the djfi mftjrf generally bj^s on nhio ii pettlotmt of the saine kind 
of aack-cloth. This is in shaj»e perfectly Uko ihc coitespontUng 
garment of the tirat degree, hot hemmed along tlio lower border. 

Aa to the hetid-gear belonging to this dress — for the men it 
Lb tt cap of dil uioti, shnped like a little si|Uare bug, the oomere 
of which stand up to (he right and left when it is plucod ujkjH 
the hea<i, A kerchiof of unbleached cotton or linen, folded up into 
a scarf of about a bond’s brtaidlh, then goes inound the heml 
over the place where the cap tils, jvnd ia knotlEd liohind in such 
a wise that tho two ends hang down n liulo over the neck, 
Cap and scarf tugethar constitute whin people cull a iathpfio *, which 
soems to mean »fln envelop*':” or juinwmppmg”. It does not form 
a jiart of the mourning attire for women. They wear an outer 
cowl of d£i iNod, widi an inner cnwl of imbleacheil C!*jtton or 
linen, Ixitli ahiipcd like the cumspondiDg articles for the first dqjrcc 
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of inourninjj, but they ure henimed, wul the wljjcs of the two 
pieces of which tlie cowls arc iimde. protnuh? from the seams on 
the inside. 

Straw windnls arc not seldom worn with this attire. Custom 
periiiita. however, ol their being replocwl by shoes of the ordi- 
miiy shape, nuulc of yellowish unbleached linen and with bindings 
of bleached material. 

The occasions on which this costume is worn ixiinplctc are the 
four last of those enumcratwl on page 501. Many h woman on 
visiting the house of death before the burial, wears the p^h ph to* 
alone, but nmic mourners scarcely ever do so. 

The rule ilictatwl by the I it luul the Ta T^\n(f luk it that a 
stiifl* must bo carrictl for certain relatives who fall within the 
seoond degree of mourning, is practically fX)nforinod to only by 
husbands, for their wife, and alone when her corjwe is l>eing 
conveyed to the grave. The widowed husband then walks in front 
of the coffin (ace page 105), carrying a rough, {dain stipk, pasted 
all over with white po|jer. Any sort of wood or Iwmboo is 
deemed suitable for it and often the first stick or object rewin- 
bling a stick, that ran be laid hold of. is taken; sometimes it is 
longer than the nian who carrii» it, at other times it is shorter. 
The reader may see from this that no regard is j>oid to the ancient 
riBcriptii which have been rcprodu<»l on pages 494 and 612. The 
staff is styled in the popular tongue Hoi tan tiong *, »howling and 
mourning staff". In conformity witl» the Ta Tifingluh /i(see p. 552, 
no. 4), widowers abstain from carrying it if either their father or 
mother be still alive. This rule owes its existence to the Li ki, which 
says (ch. 54, I. 8): » No staff is carried for a wife if either father 
nor mother be still alive, nor is respci^t shown her by lowing the 
» head to the ground" •. Another chapter of the same work (70,1. 87) 
» has; While one^s father is still alive, one dt)ea not presume to use u 
» staff, because there is a person still living who lias authority over 
» him" *, Indeed, os has been shown on page 494 hy an extract 
from the / A, the staff was anciently a bodge of authority, which 
might be carriecl by high dignitariea and leaders only, and accord¬ 
ingly also by {larents in their quality of ^highest |)crions in autho- 
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nty" in iKo ftiTuily, Before; tlie death of S^iIb pEirenta no autliarity 
wl^tever ooiil<l be exercisud by a sun.; hiao or abiHilat^;; aubnuEsiGD 
WBii still liifi highest duty, and kenoe bis earijiiig a woald bo 
mlumlly intarpretf^d aa novalting rtgalnift the liiuo. 

EKceptliig on the few ocduioiu^^ meotiotied above, when thhi attire 
^ worn ooinplata, mourners of the bol^diI de^p^ are iilbwed to 
dresfl hr ivhfttevtT garni tab tlicy pltioae, provided oo ailkj red, 
or other bright and eonapieuDiifl oolour be worn. Their alioDS, ciie- 
diimilfi, and the bunoh on tbo ^kutl-aip must be blue. Gorrespotid- 
ing rules obtaiji for wouieii. After one hundred ilaye it is no 
longer necessary to contbrm to tiuae reticrlpb dietuleil by custom, 
and everyhckiy re^in^uines his u^uol attire, atill ayoiiling, however, 
rod previous to the sncriiice on the first anniverstiiy of the demise, 
the cokbitttion of which tlie muumere of the Bccond degree as a 
rule attend in |icrHon, nt which time they put off their mourning 
for good on the spot. 

Very little remains to be said about the mourning custumiM 
for the thiril, fourth and fifth degree. PractiCttliy these do not 
tlilTer from eacli otlier in any reapert worthy of notice. All three 
ate flimikr to the dreBa C'f the secaiid degtra, eioept that the 
luck-cloth la replaced by the so-called iw /a} \ whink is n giiuae- 
likfi, yellowish-grey textile of fiux or grass-cloth, unblcHuhed and 
undywi, and ao thin and kHiaely woven that ono cun easily 
Sec through n foiirfuhl Ih^tet of it; further, the pci^ no", the 
scarf of the fuG-pao^ and the inner cowl of the femalo dress Hit 
all of bleached linen or cotton, and stniw aandols are not worn. 
When they do not wear this tiiourning on tho BpociJic occasions 
nientiuiied on page 591, the mourners of the three lower degreoa 
Can ha distinguished nuiiwrtriiiy Eronii non^moiiruers only by n bluff 
hunch of cords on the ak ull-cap, wum instead of the ordinary 
red bnneh. 

Sons-in-lnw, in mourning for their paJcnts-io^lBW in the fifth 
degree (page ndO, no. 21) wear a spc^l gown of unbleached 
linen or oottun, in cut and shape eiujctly like tlie i* inner dimk 
witli ItorBe-houf b1iu|J^ jilijcvtia, which forms a fiart nf tho coromo- 
uhil Httiro of the fnahionjible clnssea tind which has Ijwm dcsn'rihwd 
on page 40, It is fostcnoil round Uie waiet by a hrwvd Bttip of 
tile same luaUirial of which the gown iff mado^ nnd in this sash ii 
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fimttU scrap of red material is stack on the fronteiHc of the l)ody. 
The head is oovewl as in the second degree of mourning, the cap 
bein", however, of toi ph and die headband of unbleached linen 
or o^ton; the ends of the latter, whicli hang do\^ from the knot 
at the back of the head, reach nearly to the waist. 

Although not rtMjuired by cither law or custom to mourn for 
bis wife's grand|Mirentii, a mnrne<l iiwn will assume for them at 
the burial and the other imporUnt funeml rites a costume of quite 
the same make as that which he wetirs for hb wife’s parents. 
The gown is. however, of /o^ />$. and the sash and headband are ot 
bleached linen or cotton. 

Apart from the sundry costumes for the five degrees, custom 
has brought into existence n special atdre for married men who 
attend the important funeral ceremonies of their wife's nearest re¬ 
latives for whom neither the / A , nor the Tn T 9 inf} Ink it prescribe 
any mourning, such as her brothers and sisters, paternal uncles, 
and so forth. It consists of a gown oi bleached cotton or linen,cut 
and made exactly like the p4k pf^ wi* of the second degree, and 
further of a cap of the same material. shapwl like a small 94|unre 
bog and having parallel perpendicular folds both at the front and 
the back. The lower border of this cap is folded upward and 
fastened. so that it runs round the border like n hero of alxml 
two fingers* breadth. and a narrow piece of bright rwl stuff is 
inserted therein in such a wise, that it pce|)s out a little over 
the whole frontside. This rc<l stuff intimates that the wearer of this 
dress is not virtually in mourning, red being, lis our readers 
know, excluded from mourning in all the five degrees. The same 
gown is worn for a friend who is not a kinsman; tlic cap, however, 
is then of unbleached material and hiis no reel in it. 

Herewith ends our description of the modem mourning dress, 
although we could give many minor details. It is scarcely neccsswy 
to add that many deviations are to be found throughout the Empu^J, 
fashion influencing it every where. Yet, in the main, the Amoy drew 
be (airly considered as typical of the whole Realm, the rules dicUtcd 
by antiquity and by the present Code of Laws probably being 
acted upon everywhere to a great extent. the reader, however, 
not suppose that all classes of society observe the standard rules m 
respect of mourning attire with the same di^rec of care and ac 
curacy. The common peasantiy, coolies and such like [Hjople do not 
bother their minds at all aliout it, unless they have to take port 
in such ceremonies os ore mentioned on page 591; they continue 
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tu wtstr tiHiir ordbtiry IjIub garb, ckangtng notlimg but ihe ijirraitk 
m their oue, Air which. Uibj Aubutituta white ooei on tlie deiUJt of 
their father or iiiathefr. Perhaps they soothe their comoeiieea hy the 
ccnHidenitiou that, whereas they never in ihair lives weftr onything 
clists but cheap clothing of Hncii or cotton, Uiey ti«, »o to say, 
cliiil in motiming cotitinuoiialy, unrt ooTiscquentlj nood no sptjciitl 
mcimiirig drees. Besides, it would Ul suit them to wear undyed 
ganuente, aa the rough labour by which they gain iheir livelihood 
always rendfiris them linlile to dirt In liome ptirbi of the country, 
moiirnere of this clasa of people are wotvv to aow a sqviiire flcra[i 
of white linen or cotton, about b couple of eon tiin Hires in hr carl th * 
mi their sletwe nr their breast, and to wear a narrow' riblwu of thu 
same material around their hat. 

From what baa been nddneed in the oliove jwigea it U purfoctly 
evident that the opinion, generally prevailing among Kumpenna and 
pronounced hy many on author cii» Chitia, llial white is the colour 
of moumiEg in tho Middle Kmgdmn, is tolally fiifM.'. Tiie truth 
is, that the mourning colour there consists in the n.bsi’niie of any 
artificial tint, in oilier words, it is the original colour which nature 
huB lent to hfiiiipim and other hurtle, liven the white coluor prO' 
ductti hy Bini|dy himchlng the materinl is, as the reader has seen, 
excluded troiu deep Tnoiiming and allowed only in slighter Tnoiiming; 
hcn£?e it takes the part td what we might call acini-inouraing- White 
is not even mentioned by name in any lunurning rescript of the 
/ /t, the Li ki or other workit conaultcd by us, hut they dl indi^ 
cate mourning dress very often by the term , which meana 

properly a dress of plain material, unbicaclieii and undyetl. The 
term 6 ti- n white dress", ia never used in Ghinn in any othiir 
aensG than that of the drcaa of the Liity, in oontra-distUiction to that 
of the Budilliist clergy, W'ho wenr no iindyed gurnietila. It probably 
owes its existence to the fact that, during auiumer* ntsarly the 
whole Ilf the higher and middle class in Chifia dress in white * and this 
woidd certainly not be the caaa were wliite the colour of mouTning, 
evHiy Chinaman being thoroughly conviac«d that moiLming clullies 
exercise a disaslruus, nay, a deadly Influenoe on whotnjwevcr and 
whatsoever they come in contact with, A sjjocial word will he 
devoted to this suponsiilion on |wgra> ti-Kl ef 

After white, or, correctly speaking, tint oulour of bleached linen 
or cotton, light blue phiys n jitirt in scmi-mouming, ns the render 
haa seen. The reaiion ia obvioua; %ht blue is a colour pnxluoed 

by a alight quantity of indigo, which is the oommonoal tincture 

u 
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for clothes the Chinese possess, and wearing garments of this hue 
therefore U naturally oonsidcrwl as a lirst step from undyed gar- 
ments to brightly coloured matenais. 

The hair and coiffure in the time of mourning. 

In several pliux» of this chapter it has been shown that , both 
in ancient and modem times, the trtsUment of the four during the 
period of mourning was in China subject to certain rules. We liave 
now to direct the naider s attention to the details of this matter. 

Now^iys, in a case of death, tlie principal mouraera of the 
male sex remove the braiding threads from their cues when they 
go out into the street to receive the empty ootlin, and also during 
the burial, on botli of which occasions they wear also the very 
deepest mourning attire (see p. 591).'rhe long hair, quite ilishcvelled, 
Bows down over the back in disorder. After the burial the cue 
is always hraidwl up. even on occasions when the sack-cloth is 
put on; but the tlireails useil may not be of silk until the end of 
twenty-seven months. They are of white linen or cotton during the 
first year, and <if blue during the second (pages 593 and 594). 

There cannot bo a doubt that wearing the hair quite loose 
on the two moat important occasions i»f mourning betokens a 
sacrificing to the deceased all one’s articles of draw to the very 
last, including even the headgear. Anciently, we have seen on page 
476, it was customary fo divest one’s self of cap and other things 
serving to keep the hair together, and simply to coil it up on 
the top of the head. Considering the matter from this |>oint of 
view, it is quite clear why the iinbmidod hair ceases after the 
burial. Originally, evervihing, including the clothing, was ofiered 
to the dead in the last instance at his burial, having to he enclosed 
with him in the grave; but after the iuterment this self-bereave¬ 
ment was gradually relaiod, and it ended at the close of the 
mourning period (comp, page 481). 

That mourners wear no silk for braiding up their cues must, it 
seems, be ascribed to the lA ii*, which has (ch. 45, 1. 2): 

»the mourning of the first degree tlie hair is tied up with hemp, 
»and this material is used also for binding it together when in 
9 mourning for a mother" *. 

From the moment life lies passed away, the sons and the other 
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male mounieni of the hij^heat degree jmy not have their heads or 
fucen s,lijivcd, blit, it hs not neccBssary for them to abbtmn £com the riguliir 
unbmidiug of the etie by the barbi-r for the [mrpfHie of (wmhing 
daridratr, dust and insects out of it. Aa a coiiBBqttBiioe» the blaek 
hiiirti grow up like brisllBS around the long haira of the crown 
whieli form the cuCj giving to ii man in mourning a ntlior unaightly, 
sonmtirm^ i\ repulsive appcaiance, whidi U not irriproved bjr the 
stray bhiiok hairs which show them selves on his oheeka and chin. 
This doglttiting of tlio linir and faco extends until the hundredth 
dftV. Many people, however, get shaved immediately id’ter the 
biiriid, and then abstain hnm the use nf the raKor for one 
humlred days. 

Thii alijurntinn of all the comforte of tlie tonsorki art is likewise 
rooted in antiquity. As the epiwMle rclaling to the apjmintmiuit of 
a successor to Shih TaiKjhung fK>Tn among his sons (sea jmgo 4SflJ 
provoii, momtiers were imparativeiy commanded in the seventh cent* 
ury tefore our cm to abshun from washing thdr beads and bathing 
their botliaa; other passages relative to tins rescript luivc been rt^- 
prodiicofl on page nlll. These show that cleunsing the bend and body 
was anciently prohibited for abnul threo months. Nevertheless thk 
jauiod has b^n prulniiged by posterity to tme Jiundrcd ciiiyi, for aoiue 
reason for which wo cannot acconnt. The Ta it has: 

»All Ihoos who are tn the three yciira' mourning have their hair 
»shaven nfter a hundred days; those who moum for a year, after 

two montlis; tiiose who mourn for nine or hve nieiiths, aftnr one 

mouth; and those who mourn for three tnontki, after ten daya'^b 
Abstaining from washing the body bas, it Booms, fallen entirely 
into disuse, nolbing of the kind lieiug, as far aa we art* aware, 
required now^l-day 3 from mourner^, cither by written law, or by 
GOfilnni. 

As to fctnale tnoumers of ibe first degree — until the comple* 
titin of the burial, or , if this In: deterred for a ctmaidtirable time , 
till the coffin is stored away in thn hoose or in sorib afoit 
nut of doons (sec page# 105, and 127 their neglijcl of the 
ooilfiire i^onaiiiU in the first place in not ii#ing ornamentation of 
any kind for the heiid, including hair-pirm ami ear-rings of evcJi 
the simplest description. During the whole of tliat time thi!y 
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dispense, moreover, with cosractua, lace-ptiwdcr and other in^ 
dieiits for painting and rouging. ^V hen the burial, or the storing 
away of the oofiin, U over, hair-pins and similar instruments begin 
to play their |»art once more, though under the restrictions already 
mentioned on page 59d. 

For the same hundred days during wliich the men are not shaven, 
the women under no pretext whatever subject themselves to a so- 
calkxl »plucking the face”, ban bin \ an operation which girls and 
oo<{uetttsii young wives arc wont to umlergo from lime to time. 
It has for its object the removal of the downy hairs from their 
faces. ;Vs a rule it U performeil by professional old clumseU, whose 
skill chiefly consists in extricating these hairs one by one with 
a running noose made in a thread; one end of this thread the 
performer holds between her teeth, the other end in her right 
hand, and the noose in her left. The process is Cocilitated by 

powdering the face and moistening the thread. The razor would 
do the work in a less painful way; but it is not considered so 
efficacious by the women because it cannot prevent the down from 
growing up anew, and renders it even more stubby. 

The rescript of the Ta Tt'ing Cttng It, reprwluced on the fore¬ 
going page, forbids mourners of the four lower degrees to shave 
their heads l»efore a certain lapse of time. Yet this is seldom con¬ 
formed to by mourners of the second and third degree, and hardly 
ever by the rest. Without any qunlius of conscience they all 
apply to the barber us soon as they think fit, and they are 

specially quick to do so when their profession or Mx;ial standing 

obliges them to appear in society neat and clean. Some strictly 
abstain from having the skull shaved, but allow the barber to 

do his work regularly upon their faces as if nothing liod happened. 
Others have the stubble on their heads trimmed with scissors, this 
not being forbidden by the letter of the law. 

Tie monmtng of mortuary kou9t$. 

Popular custom at Amoy requires the house in which a^ father 
or mother has died, to bo draped witli bodges of mourning, as 
long us the cliihlrcn have to wear mourning drtai. 

The limi breath is soircely drawn, when the three long strips of 
red |»apor, which are afitxcd hurisontully at nearly eveiy housedfxir 
over the lintel and vertically along tlic posts, mostly displaying 
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inscription n which betolccTi bliss and hupplncaa, ttfo eacl pastM i>ver 
witli ji sheet of tinwriltim pripHsr of white or binok colour, bo 
that they are cntiroly^ or alrnoat oitthcly» hidden hoin tiew. Ami tlie 
infleriptiuiiB or human figur»a, w hick ere pdntod or, drawn on paper, 
• pa&tcd on each doordoaf of the main entmnoo at the houses of iho 
moneyed and fashionable class, am dealt with in a aimilar way. After 
a year, when, as our roaders know, the family assume the slighter 
mourning, they post up new iuscribixl fitrips on the old spots, 
using hluft paper m caw it U tlie fathur of the family who haa 
departod this life, and yellow, in case il is hifl wife proper, And 
at the end of the second ymr, when the mDuroing k again rednqod, 
the atripo ore replaced by others of 'n pink hue, whicli biu finally 
exchanged lor nxl ones, such aa ryw! in n^ie in ordinary times, 
on the day when the sacrifioa which conclmles the mourning is 
solemnly presented to the tleatl at the domratic altar, A aimilar 
course is followed by many in rfsgnrd of Iho big ghibLitiir |taper 
lanterns, which are suspended under this roof on the premises of 
iashlututhlo Cliincsc houses. 


4- Uuoic protiinited dnrms Mourning:. 


A few matters relating to mourning ancient and modem have 
Htill to be passed in review. In the first filnco , some forms of ab¬ 
stinence which, to avoid confusion, we have deferred to the latter 
pull of this chnpicr. 

Aht'mly in the most ancient tjmis on record in native Hterature, 
miisifi was forbidden to moumors. Mourning being in point of 
feet a rcnimciutioD of all anp€^fluoiis luxury, it is but natuml 
,tliat music, u numnH of iiicrTy-mnking for the living, should before 
all things he vetoed by customary law. Moreover, in the ilorkcat 
mist of ages, when nearly everything the liiHiil man left behind 
was placed in his grave, the rude instruiuenta of niusic in the 
posacfvsion of the family foLbwt>tl to the same place, m they could 
be dispensed with by the survivers lietter than anytiiing cistj, Ifoes 
not this explain why, ns has been stated on pp. ^’Lod 403, 

musical inatrumonis were interred witli oinpcrora and gmndoa 
during tliu dvnostius of Cheu and linn in such large quontitic&F 

It is rewirded of Vonan emiicror who, according to Chi- 
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neae chronologiatu, lived more thiin twenty-three eeuturiei before 
our cm, tlmt »m the twenty-eighth year of hia reign, when he 
» died and the whole people mourned for him for three years as for 
»a Ihther or u mother, the inusitail imtrumeiits between the four 
» seas were stopped anti stored away *, In the lA k% the prohibitions • 
against Irnving music while in mourning arc pretty numerous. Its 
sixth chapter (U 20) says; » When in mourning, one doca not talk 
of music”*, and in the eleventh chapter (I 56) we read; »After 
the Sacrifice of Felicity (at the end of the second year) a cup 
»of plain undyed silk is assumed*; in the month which follows 
j»tlierwm comes the bocrifice which concludes the mourning, and 
>» in the enjming month the Bmuruers may take to their music” *. 
This rescript is coirohoratcd by the following episode, likewise 
recorded in the K (ch. 9, 1. kl); i^VVhen Ming Uien-tsz6 liml 
»presimted the sacrifioe which concluded his tiiuuming, ho had 
»the instruments of music suspended from their stands, but did 
>»not play them, and though he might Imve approached his wife 
»and concubines, ho did not enter their apartments. The Sage 
»said: ‘Ilicn-tere excels other men by one degree*”*. Of CJonfiidus 
we rend in the same work (chapter 9, L *18) that » after the Sacri- 
» fice of Felicity he began to handle lib* oithem during five days, 
»without, however, producing perfect sounds out of it; and ten 
»days later he played the Pandean pipe and sung*' *. 

People mourning in the second and in the third degree had also 
to abstain from rauidc, but, os was the case with all other foniis 
of abstinence dictated by the rules of inoumlng, this rescript was 
not pushed so far in their case os in tliat of mourners of the first 
degree. » When a lather wears mourning”, says the Li ki (ch. 60, 
1. 8), »his son, if he lives in the some house with him, keeps 
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JO aw&T from ail music. Anri when a mnrliej* wenra tuanmmg. her 
JO Bon ^ may listen to the tones of mnxic, but not piny hiinBelf. 
j»Wlien a vriTe weins mnuming, her Imsbiind does not make muaic 
» by her sick. When an cjccaffion fur wearing the manraing of the 
„ thiryl degree k abonf to ocEur, the cithema and lutee are kid 
» aside s Hut if it be mcroly m oocnalon for monming of the fourth 
j» thigiWj mutiic ia not discontintied'’ H 

But tie ciuetoms of nocial lile went even furtim? than forhidding 
music in awes of death to motirtiers only, nib is taught ut hy 
riie following |>usiage9 in chapter 4 (1. dO) tmd chapter W (h of 
the Li Jtti j^WliL-n there are inouming ritee in his neighbourhood, 
one should not flooompany his pestle with hia voice* And when 
»there is a corpse m hia village tompomrily biiridd, one should 
BiiDt ring in the atreets”*. Still another chapter of the Li M 
tI3| 1. 8) says* wW^hen aue pays a visit of condulenoc |, he docs 
not make any musk on the snme day ' *. 

All thuae rescripts evidently referred to such intisic only !is was 
made for the amusement of the living. Miiaic performed fnr edH 
fying or worshipping the soul of tho deceasi^d waa not forbidden, 
for, 04 the reader kis seen on pages 158 neq. frum n fiorina of dto- 
tions^ it occupied un imporuvnt part at the burial, though this 
constituted the most mournful event in tho whole mourning periodn 
Still at the ptesenl day rauatemna appear in every btiiial proo^kn * 
os WB have stated on page loS. Morcnvnr, they are ompluyctl when 
the empty ootHi] b carried to the inortuiiry house and the corpse 
is solemnly mclused therein (pngna 87 «?■); during the Htc^ for the 
salvation of the s(ml, which in numy cast* are cclohratcd before the 
burial (page X34)j tiieilly, during tlio great re^uiom miiss and other 
Bacrificiul ceremonicfl of impart, which will be dcBcnbed in other 
TolnmR» of this work* 

To have niusiu during moaming is still lorbiddcn nuw’fl.-days not 
only by cuatoiii, but also by the laws and statutoa of the E^mpiraf 
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U U, hovrcvcr, not so much the music itself that is struck at. 
iis the festivities at which music b employed. The Ta T»Hng 
Cung li has: »Tliose who are in mourning absUin altogether from 
participating in festive meab or musical euicruinments"And 
the CJode of Lows has heavy penalties in store for those who violate 
thb rescript. The reader knows thb from an article reproiluced on 
page 5(Jy, but the Code contains also the following clause: » Should 
» such individuab among the people os are in mourning or have a 
» burial to perform, club together ami have theatricab or mbcel- 
»lancous pieces played, or other representations of the kind; or 
»should tJi<y have Buddhistic theatricals performed and sung, 
9 with accoiupiinimcnt of bamboo flutes and silken strings, the local 
» oflicers shall interfere with severity, and put a stop to it. Should 
j» these oflicers disobey ihb rescript, they shall be punished according to 
»the articles which provide against transgressions of the laws'* *. 

Xow-a-days, at Amoy and in its environs, any (verson who b 
recogniaible as a mourner by hb dress avoids all cK'oasions of 
merry-making at which musio b made, also theatricab and punch- 
and-judy shows, these lieing invariably accompanied with tnuric 
and singing. Popular odium would attach to any one behaving 
otherwise, at least there would be plenty of tongues to criticbe 
such crjnduct in an unfriendly spirit. Devotion to the memory of 
the deceased kinsman or kinswoman has not much to do with thb 
matter, nor has the fear of the bw, thb being not so much di¬ 
rected against mourners who attend the festivities of others, as 
against mourners who might be shameless enough to urganbe for 
themselves oocarions for amusement. 


0. Abstainlxxg flrom Soxual Intaroonrse and Marriage 
while in Mourning. 

Mourning in ancient China meant expropriating one's self tempo¬ 
rarily of all one's possessions. As a natural cansef|Ucnoe custom then 

' ai S 5? »*• '• *• 
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* r«iujrotl uionniflrs divft^t tbemBclvea for a. time also of their wives 

and coneullines, who ocinstituted more ubjeote of wealth, os b neatly 
jviwop the crtsw ttmoag uneivilked mitl seijii-bfljbminii paoples. 

It is therefore not surpriaing to rmd in the if that Ming 
J Hiijn*twj6 did not indulge in intercuirraQ with his women until the 

seven-and-twenty munlha of bU immming were pasl , uad that be 
etimod Confucius’s pmktj fur Ibis eomuiendabie eoadnet (wie p. GflU). 
Just as little can we be amazed to dnd m the same work the 
fa I lowing (mssogt* (cb, 5S, 1. 25): »After the swierificc wiitcb coneludoH 

# the niouming of taenty’Seven months, the nionrnef rtHjoniipiea 
» himself with hia wives. And if hi' occupies the shed in the one 
»ymr^s tuourning *, bo bus no intercourae with the wnmea in his 

* »inner apiirtmcnta until the cud of lb© mourning, if tins is for 

* bb mother while bis fnthcr is still olive* But if be wears llii© 

1 »one year’s mourning of the coat with trimmed edges for bb 

»wife \ or the ctml of coarse fltull for nine mouthB, kc iheo 
Iff absbiitM from Inlareourao with llie inrimtca of bb inner apartments 
for tkreo months’" ■, 

Si^xuni intercourse during mourning being piokibited by the biw 
of custom, it h ijiiite nntiiml tluU nuirriagea daring that period 
should also be piohibifed. No doubt n stjcoiid considfiration then 
entered inli> the rimtter: — marriage being the huppieet event in 
one’s life, and as snoli tx)dnccteil exclusively with festivily and mer- 
rimunt, it could not lie combined witii mouruing, which repre* 
sented the grontest adversity* To tJCpress thb in the Cbituise way: 
k i h ^ and li i u n g which roprcisent respectively falieity and 
nilversity, cam never meet in hurmuiiy, but must always exercise a 
detrimental effect upm cadi other, nny even ncatrnlmf one another i 
and to neutralize mourning in the least, which ia created liy 
adversity, ia a sin against hi no. 

» A woiiian’^ says the Li ki (cb. 'Wl, L 4v!l), » b married out in her 
»twentieth year, but she is miuTiod in her twentv^'^tbird if a cyiac of 
w death baa IjcfkllcD bor'**, ConTnuiiis went so far ns to order tliat wtid- 
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dings which wflrc <>o the point of being consumnmtcd, should l)c 
postponed at the last moment, if the falhtjr or niothor of one of 
the parties died suddenly. >* When , says the lA hi (ch« 20, L 25 
et »Tieng-Uie asked i 'Suppose tliat, after the betrothal money 
» has been recoivwl and an auspicious day lias been filed in Jiaxird- 
j^anoe with the ndea of nmiriagea, the father or the mother of 
»the girl die, what course should then be adoptedP* — the Sage 
» replied: 

»'The son-in-law sludl send some one to cxmdolo. And if it be 
* his own father or mother who has died, the fiiraily of the girl 
» shall in iho same way send some one to present their condolences, 
» And when the son-in-law has buried his do»d, his father a cider 
» brother shall send a message to the family of the girl, saying: 
»*The son of So-and-so, being occupiod with the mourning for his 
»fatlier or mother, cannot hocomo a brother to you; tlux)ugh me 
» So-and-8r>, he conveys this message to you*. The girVs family then 
» acquicace in Uiis message and do not presume to have the niar- 
j» rioge solemnized. This is the rule prescribed by gooil custom. 

»'And when the son-in-law is discharged from his mourning, 
»the pirenta of the girl shall send a messenger to him. to requMt 

him to fulfil his engagement. He shall then not come immedia- 
» tely to fetch her to his house, but she shall be married to him 
m after some time. This is a rule pn^cnl>e<l by good custom. A 
» similar course shall be followed by the son-in-law in case the lather 
» or mother of the girl be carried off by death*. 

a'But*, asked Tseng-tsie again, ‘if the bridegn)om has already 
» fetchcil the bride from her home, and his father or mother die 
awhile she is on the way with him, whut shall bo done? 

a Confucius said; *Thc lady sliall then change her dress, and with 
»the long linen robe on, and the white band around her hair, 
a shall hasten to the scene of mourning. If, while she is on the 
away, it be her own father or mother who has died, she shall 
a return home* ** *. 
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It setms that diiriniy tbc Uaii dyunbiy the pTocreation of chlidivn 
whil« in nioumiiig fcr a fatbo? or [notlicr woA ftevorely condemned 
hy the ortliMlo?., tlinujjh by na lumnt eoimidcred wrong by kb a bulk 
of tlift poopli?. 'rbia conclnaiiiti k fori^twl upon m by ttie following 
lule uf tUc Jioooiid tM^ntury of our em. rocordod in tku Sbuidurd 
Auniiki of timt time: j^^Ajuong the people tlu're was one Chain 
>»Sam, wliD, after huviug buried hbi pirenU, did not cluee the 
passage whiub funiietl the ontranca to their grave^ but sEttlcd 
therein, observing amuming for nioro than one score years.. As 
» his fellow toitfiitunen fljjtoke in bigh tennis of bis filiiil devotion , the 
» nitiglatrutea of the district frequently st?nt to him cn^temonious in^^ 
# vitatiunti- Some parties in the distrint having recominended him 
if to Gb'en Fan [the Qovtirnor) ^ Lhis gmudee paid him a visit and 
)j naked him ulxmt his wife and sous | and tm Iftimlng that hts 
»five sons bud ull bemv begotten by him wbihj He waa in fiioum- 
i> ing, he oicloimeit w'ith deep indignation: *And such a man eleejis 
»in the gmvc and therein brings nbemt pregnancy and child liirthE 
fl how he has dcccivud Ilia ooritemjKirariia, lod iiitray I ho innaMee, 
jv Boded the mnnea of the dandC He thta^^upuu brought Cliau 
» Suen to fur that offence” b 

2 5E . HI in ^"F flB 0 . ^ ^ 
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Frnm T.lii> eslnwt wn luutt ilfutucit Uii^ liuft LlJat* ia thnw tlniwi, iht* comridiuii of 
H itiifirriBfa^ wat tint u|HMi llw tirWIe fu'iu t(t» htJfliB yJ ^H5^ iKircttU. liide^i tinr 
hiiTiii^ ta put iin tauiiHilns dr™ itui tw hurry to the hutue of hur 

psrnntji'iii-aiw in c*fe unn of llmiw fiapponiki to ilin wliitit •}«' no tlw wny, ihowi 

aavtupn^ljr that ttio luoftt fijcnni duty 1:4 i* Inw, tIi to juaiii'n for fio' 

hiiJitmn'd'i pottinti^ wba i1ln«n»Mi! ihfin nlr^ncljr tu I® Incuiulnuil on lior to full«t 
lalnui. ICor <ioty to mUirn tij hw liuino IT har own railior or moHior liirNli 

itow not ruEuie thl«^ M Umuw i* nu thing In iho Icxl whicli juftifiiw tho infororirt' 
Hull liar tmiTtirigo wna* nnt DuniLiJerait fiiHy ■crraaninmrtlfid wluni *iTii tho wiiy to 
Uw hridngrtrtuii'f huoiu- Sii •tu-t*aap |E||j iulliof of ttio Minj rlytiajity, 

tcrllesi Uint ♦ fhn wuuki l.lwH livu at Uia hiujflfi of tlie ■cui-iTJ-ldW^ ^ ^ jr^ . 
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In the boobi of Uter ages we have not found anymore of «uoh pi»- 
sageH justifying the conclusion that conception and procreation during 
mourning were stigmatised as crimes. Probably this is to be attri« 
buted to the circumstance tlint anotljcr tenet, teaching that every 
one is in duty bound to procure a numerous progeny with a view 
to the perpetuation of ancestral worship, hjia imposed silence ujm 
all opposite oonsidemtions of whatever sort or kind. This tenet 
was advocated witli special ardour by Mencius, who is recorded to 
have exclaimed; »There ore three things which arc unfilial, and 
to have no otfspring is the greatest of these** *. Still now-a-days 
it stands foremost among the maxims of social life, and is the 
main incentive to the system of adoption, which has licen Ixirrowed 
almost unmodified from the ancients. 

llouoc it is that successive dynasties have not troubled them- 
selvw very much about forbidding marriage during mourning. 
However, prohibitions of this kind have not been expunged for good 
from amongst the ninttera which claim the attention of the legis¬ 
lator. W© read e. y, ijiat Shih lih *, a warlike atlventurcr, who 
having assumed in A. 1). 619 the sovereignty of the realm of 
Chao’ which extended over the present provinces of Shantung, 
Chihli and Shansi, spared no pains to imitate the lawful impe¬ 
rial guvemtuent by copy ing a good many of its institutioiis, and ho 
s issued a decree which forbade the people of his realm to mariy 
» whfle in mourning** •. Anti of the emperor Chang Tsung* of the Kin 
dynasfy it is recorded; js In the fifth year of the period Ch'ing 
»ngan (A. D. 1*200), in the third month, he decreed that, in 
jS regard ol the consummation of marriages while in mourning for 
»a deceased wife, it should be lawful to set aside the prevailing 

rescripts. And in the seventh month of the same year he or- 
»doined that it should bcjnccforth be permitted to disregard the 
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j» law m cMifiCfl of marringe conohided by those in muiiniing fuf n 
»granrlfuthur or hia wilo” K ifinally wo find that Tnarryin^ whilo 
in mouniing wjw offiamlly forbiJiitfn during the Ming djuaary. 
It U stated thnt Kih>ahiiii \ a priiiee of lnip(jii[d blood ^ in 
the year of our IjotiJ 145U requested the Son of Hen von to 
grant him pcrinie-^ion. to nmrry a tioncubine, and at tho^samfl 
time to allow' hia idaUir to be luiirrietl oiU, in aplte of thtnr nioura* 
ing for their hiiher. Snotluiayers had declaniti that in thn year 
follow iivg after the close of their mourning there woe not a 
(ingle auspicious day snitablc for iho soletimwatjon of tbeir wed¬ 
dings. But the Prcaidont of the Eonrd of Riica protested, dcclnring 
that not only the ritual inatitntiaiifi were opposed to tueh n thing, 
but that also #thc Jju.w oontainod clauses^ eieerly and pkinly forbid¬ 
ding the soleinnissation of mnrriiigE^ white in momning”^. A few more 
such extracts lie before us; but it is needlm to reproduce them. 

The Te'ing dynasty at present ai^ted on the throue, tainjiiig 
to its ultima to consequenees the great principle that good govern* 
ment eotisisU in omiildiug idl inatitntinns curofuUy upon tliCMie of 
ancient China, hm revived the rescripta of the Li h concerning 
sexual intorcourse and marriage during Tnourning by rti-castiiig theui 
inhj an orticlo for ita /i\ and by iugerting at the same lime in 

ib Code of Laws some clmujcs which tkrenten willi aevere puniahHunita 
thosu who venture to solemnise sueli tuiirriagcs. In the first tueii* 
tiuucd work wo read: Those who nru in the throe yeata mourning 
H Jiuiy not abide in the inner apertmcnls (reaervod for the women), 
* iind those who mourn for one yttir Rhall not marry ao long oa their 
» mourning lasts" For the three lower d^frees of Jiiouriiing this 
work conLalna no' such prohibitioEB* And the Code of I^wb has: 

3 »If a umn or woman who is in niuitrning for his tkr hor father or 
» motlier, or a wife or concubine who is in mourning for htsr hus- 
»band, many', or many herself out, disposing of himself (or herselO 
i»iu his (or her) uLorriage, a pnniahment of one hundred blows with 
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»thc long stick shiill be adminwterwl. If, while in such mourning, 
»ti man nuirries n oonenbino, or a woman marries herself out as 
>*a concubine, the punishment slutll be abated by two degrees. In 

• each of the abore cases the parties shall be divorced. 

»Miistei« of the marriage (see the next p*ige) on both sides, who 

» have had a hanil in such a forbidden mnrrijige, shall la? punished 
» five degrees less severely if they knew that one of the parties con- 
»cemed was in mourning, and the betrotbnl money' and the pre- 
j»8cnU shall then Ixs confiscated. Were they, however, ignorant of 
»the said circumslaiic*), then they shall not be pum-shed, and the 
» money and presents sluvU be restituted, tliough the divorcse shall 
)»takc place all the same. 

• Any pensm who, while in mourning for his (or her) paternal 

• grandfothor or his wife, or for a paternal nnclr or his wife, or 
» for a paternal aunt (living in the paternal horntj). or for an elder 

• brother, or for an elder sister (living in the paternal home), 

• marries, or marries herself out, ahall receive eighty blows with 

• the long stick, but the parties shall not have to be divorced. If 

• in such mourning a man marries a concubine, or a woman mames 

• herself out as u concubine, the matter shall not be prosecuted. 

• This clause does not apply to grandsons who have inherited the 
»iuiportiint charge***, that is to say, to any man who has become 
the Continutttor of his ancestors by reason of his tiithers death, 
for, liHving to mourn for his paternal grandparents in the ftwt 
degree, he comes under the first clause of this iirticlo if he marries 
during such mourning. 


1 PnrrhfiinT-fn^nrj paW for the bride by Ihi* Ikoiily of tlio bridofcrooto to the 
•o-oUled • UMUtom of her naurijifjo*^, bdiu{ her ooar rviatinna who h»to • right to 
dif|iaoe of bar in morriege. Com|iAra the noit page. 
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»kny person who, lx*ing in mourning for his (or hor) father or 
» mother, or for her husband's tiither or iiioUier, or fur her bus- 
» band, marries nut a person of whom he (or she) bus the right to 
wdisposli in marriage, sbill receive eighty blows with tho long 
»stick, even though there may be no other lawful impediment 
» to the iiiarriage" 

The above articles refer to persons who many of their own free 
will, disposing of themselves in nmrriago. In by bir the most cases, 
however, young [leoplc ore wividcd by their so-culled ohu^hwnn', 
sthose who are the masters of their nmrritige", relations who, as 
the word indicates, in onlinaiy circumstances have an unlimited 
right to assign them to such a bride or brido-groum as they deem 
to be u suitable rattU^h, and whose dis{KMitions in thb respect must 
be implicitly olieyed. Those masters are, in the first place, the 
parents, and iliesc foiling, the |>atenmJ granil)Nirents, and subse¬ 
quently the Internal uncles, beginning from the eldest, and so on, 
os set forth in the next (Mirugraph. Whenever a marriage of this 
sort is solemnized during mourning, it fal l s under another article 
of the Cotie, which runs as follows: 

s On any transgrtasion of the law's in matters of marriage 
j»the punishments demanded shall be inflicted upon the mas- 
p ters of tho marriage alone, and not upon the bridegroom and 
» bride, in case it was arranged by the paternal grandparents, or 

• by the parents, or by the palenial uncles and their wives, or by 

• (unmarried) paternal aunts, or l>y elder brothers or (unmarried) 

• elder sisters, or by the grandparents i»n the mother's side. If 

• other kinsmen have arrangiHi it |_that is to say, the inferiors and 
» juniors amoug those that are be mourned for during one year, ot 

• superiors and inferiore, seniors and junion who must bo mourned 

• for in the third, the fourth or the fifth degree], then tho 

• masters slwill be considered as the chief culprits if they have 

• lieen the authors of the uffein*, and the married couple shall be 

• dealt with os occomplicce, and as such undergo a punishment 

• which is one di^rcc lighter. If, however, the married parties 

• themselves were the authors of tho offence, then they shall be 

• considered the chief culprits, and the masters of tlic marriage 
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» shall be punisluKl one degree less sevcrclj, in the quality of nocom- 
» plices. 

• The offencx* ahnll not Ik? considered to have bt?cn committed 
»by the married parties if they have been conslminal to it by 
»intimidHtioD and compulsion on the port of the maslers of their 
K marriage. In this case, punishment shall be indicted upon the 
» masters of the marriage alone, nnd not u|)on the married couple; 
» so if, without the masters haring made use of intimidation 
»or compulsion, the bridegroom were under twenty years of age 
»and the bride were living in her pnlemal homo” *. 

Besides showing that the authority over a child devolves at the death 
of its parents upon the other kinsmen in conformity with the degrees 
of relationship as fixed by the ofiiclid registers of mourning, the above 
two paragraphs of the law are interesting ns testifying to the stress 
laid by modem legislators upon submission to the elders of tlie clan. 
Even in matUrrs of their own mnrriago, every one, both man nnd 
woman, must submit implicitly to the will of him or her for whom 
they have to mourn in the first degree, or to the superiors and 
seniors of the second degree, and arc therelnre not punishable even 
though the marriage be in the moat fiiigrant opposition to sacred 
custom and written Imperial law. Only against kinsmen more removed 
may the parties oppose their will, should attempts be made to unite 
them in a marriage forbidden by the law. They mntf then oppose 
until subjected by main force, in order to escape being treated os 
accomplices, unless the bridegroom cun pl«ul infancy (being under 
twenty), and the bride that she lived in the circle of her clans* 
people and was therefore under their absolute power. 

In spite of official rescripts and the written law, many a man in 
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Amoy «lo<» uot rcfrnni firoro inarrying a wife, while in mourning 
even for his fnthor or mother. There i», however, then no festive 
celebration, no miiAio, no merry-making of any kind. The woman 
is not tninsferred to the home of the partner of her future joys and 
sorrows in the maud bridal pElankoen, adorned with gaudy colours, 
richly gilt, and ornamented with wood cuttings and all those things 
which are supposed to be dlicticious in expelling evil spirits and 
the misfortunes caused thereby. But she is then seated in an ordi¬ 
nary sedan-chair, which is devoid of all ornamentation. Such a clan¬ 
destine wedding is styled a fUn ka *, or » marriage with observa¬ 
tion of filial duty"', that is to My, a marriage with such abstinence 
from music and gaudery as is mjuired by the rules of mourning, 
imposed by the laws of hi no. No voice is raised by the people 
against this violation of tlie aneient orthodox rescripts. On the con¬ 
trary, such marriages are openly defended os iR^ing in perfect harmony 
with the maxim of Mencius, re-echoed by the whole nation, that it 
is a hcav}’ sin against hiao to have no sons, as this would doom 
father, mother, and the whole anceatiy in the Nether-world to a 
pitiable existence without descundauts atid subjects enough to servo 
them properly (comp, page 612). Is it not clear — sucli is the 
reasoning — that this doctrine imposes on every one ilie duty of 
procreating children not only in the greatest possible numbers, but 
■Iso as early os possible? Consequently, U it not sinful iu a sun to 
defer his raarriago? Morern’cr, it cannot be otherwise than gratify¬ 
ing to the defunct to l>e enriched without tlelay with a daughter- 
in-Liw, anxious to impnn'u his condition Ireyond the grave by 
wailing and howling fervently, and by sacrificing to him during the 
mourning |)eriod with os much xeal and devotion ns could ever be 
displayetl by a daughter of his own flesh and bones. 

Pnwided such marriages be iolenuiize<l privately, the magistrates 
generally shut their eyes to these flagrant transgressionfl of the 
Code. It is, however, unanimously asserted by the Cliincsc, tlial 
those same grandees wouhl not themselves %*enturc to take a wife 
during mourning, and that graduates, men of letteiv, dare not do so 
either, for fear of the matter being betrayed to the higher autho¬ 
rities by enemies and jealous rivals, which would entail dismissal 
from utiice, d^padatiun, and even corpond chantiaemcnto. It being, 
indeed, the highest calling of official dignitaries to teach the 
people by their own exemplaiy life the duly of cultivating good 
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customs by conforming slricUy to the orthodox principles of ancient 
society, the supreiiio Goremment can scarcely treat them with lenity, 
when their conduct tends to teach the people just the contrary. 


a. It i« torbiddon to separate one's self flrom the Clan and ditrlde 
the Patrimony while in Mourning. 

Among the article* reUling to mourning, which the Code of 
Lawa contain*, there is one which claims our attention in a double 
measure. It rends: 

»If grandsons or sons, of whom a paternal grandjiarent or parent is 
» still alive, aeparote themselves from their home to settle elsewhere, 
»or detach parts of the family possessions, they shall be punished 
with one hundred blows with the long rtick. For the infliction 
»of this punishment it is, however, required that the complaint 
» be lodged by a paternal gnind|Mirent or parent. 

a And if brothers, while in mourning for one of their |mrents, 
» separate themselves from the home to flx their domicile in another 
locality, or detach porU of the patrimony, eighty blows with the 

• long stick shall be inflicted upon them. U is, however, required 

• that a complaint be first lodged by a superior or senior from 

• among the robtions who arc to bo mourned for during one year 

• or longer. Should such separation from the family or division of 

• the patrimony have taken place in obedience to the tesUimcntaiy 
» dispositions (of a |)ntcniai gnuidpaitait or |iarent), it does not bll 

• under this bw’* \ 

A bye-bw to thb adds; » During the life of their paternal grand- 

• parents or parents, no son* or grandsons shall be allowed to 

• divide the family poesessions or to dwell apart. But they may split 

• up their possessions if their parents approve thereof, or order them 

• to do so*’ *. 

lit»•«9i)i§s^ 



SK^ARATISO rERflOKH OR r.OOOd mOM THR CLAN IS DISALLOWED. 010 

After all that has stated in this cimpter on tho subject uf 
the chief princtples of family life and mourning in Chinn, wo can 
easily account for the presence uf these curiuus articles in tho 
great Code of Laws of tho Empire. The patriarohal power almost 
unlimited, which institutions ancient and modem place in the htinda 
of the paierfamiliat and the maUrfamilia* and, by extension, in those 
of the parents of tho former, naturally reduces sons and grandsons 
to the position of absolute shives uf their will. As such they 
cannot he permitted tu leave tho ancestral home unless these 
»highest persons in authority” grant them thtnr full permission, 
their bodies being tho undisputed praperty of the persona from 
whom they luive received them. 

Tliere exists, moreover, another important rea.S4m why the Govern¬ 
ment of the Empire should by its laws bock tho chieftains of the 
family in imposing their will in this direction. Has it not been from 
times of yore one of its chief principles to fix every individual 
firmly in his clan, that he may live under tho ounstaiit pressure 
of his duties towards all its members? And does not Govenimcnt 
consequently serve its own high |»oli(^ by checking every arbitrary 
withdrawal of individuals from the authority of their clan? 

Whereas neither sons nor grandsons are masters of their own person 
so long as either their parents or paternal grandparents nro alive, they 
are just as little tw of their own possessions. Properly speaking, they 
cannot own anything. Wliatever u child earns, his parents have tho 
fullest right to dispose of at their pleasure, because the doctrine of h tao 
demands that ho should implicitly submit in all circumstances of 
life to their will and pleasure. Any attempt to detach ii part of the 
family possessions without the approval of the parents and tho grand¬ 
parents is therefore regarded ns a theft from the highest chiefs of 
the family, the legal owners. As by separating their persons from 
the clan, so by separating their wealth therefrom childem commit n 
revolting sin against hiao, which the Law cannot leave unpunishwl. 
>*So long as one of their paternal grandparents or jiarenls is living, 
» neither sons nor grandsons can possess any pnviite property; this 
i* is a social standafil rule” *: with tiieae words commences the officud 
imraphrasc inserted in the Code immediately after the above article, 
the legislator thereby showing that the fundamental principle to which 
tho article owes its origin, is really that which we have stated. 

lliii principle is by no moans of modern date. Like nearly all the 
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leniling tenets of Chinese sociul and cionu^stic life, it is l)om»we<l from 
remote pre-Cliristinn times. 'ITie Li ki already says (ch. 65, L 32): 
j»So lung MS his father or motlier is alive, a man does not presume 
»to bo the owner of hU own liody, nor to consider his wealth to 
» be hU own *. And (ch. 2, I. 21) a filial son during the life of hU 
»father or mother does not promise hia friend to die for him, 
»(for he h»ui not then the free disposition of his body), nor 
» has he wcjdth of his own” •. Further wc reiul in the same work 
(ch. 311, I 25): >* A son and his wife have no private wealth, nor 
»animals and utensils of tlieir own. Tliey do not presume to 
y> liorrow from, or to give anything to another ))crsun. Should anybody 
i>give to the wife 8<jmething to eat or to drink, or an article of 
» dress, a piece of cloth or silk, something to w«u- in her girdle, 
»a handkerchief, an iris or orchid, she onght, after Imving re- 
» coived it, to ofier it to her panmts-in-faw; and if they accept it, 
» she slinll be just as glad os she was w hen she received the gift 
a If they return it to her, she shall decline it, and if tlicy do not 
9 approve of her doing so, she shall take it as if it were a new 
» present, and lay it by till they may need it” *. 

The doctrine tluit sons should not 8e|janitc themselves from the 

fi 18* ^ B'J 8?. iuIiSlSJ. 
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Ttial the diictriac In 4uaitiQii not oieiT ihnory, but pUja an active paii 
•till in ihft Chionae lifc of tii-Uay, we lia<l oecawon to note in 1888 from Uie 
Ibllowiti^ tncidenl. A Chinamnn, wimiii we hml known in Java aa a •chodmarter, 
we mel B(:ain In Amoy, where ho hail re-eotUod with hh earninin*. One day Iw 
called on w and tdil im that Im> had rwilved to etoal away U> Java mtain. 
I'hi being aakod the reoaon, ft>r we knew he had laid by ouuugh in the coloni* to 
Iliad an oaey life in hie aucuetrol home, the poor fellow ci>nfee<riNl that hie *nvlnge 
were nwriy gone, a» hie fallier Imd eaaod him of alniuet all ha piaMwead. and waa 
now trying to aquivie out of him the reet hy eorilinnnily threatening to put In force the 
punkhmenla of the monduriaa aguinat him, if he ill<l not give it up. The old man ■ 
he added. waH acting chiefly under the preaaure of hk other eons, who daeired no 
better than to make giaid chei7 with their rich lirothor’e money, Tim bltnr eUrtad 
off ehortly aftnrwnrle, loaving among thuee win* knew him tb« ill r*|iat* of bcitig 
extremely put Jkb ^ •anfilial'*. 
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aoccstral home and that the family possesiomi must remain undivided, 
is likewise as old os the Cheu dynast?. The / ii formulates it in the 
following terms: » Father and son are only one body, and so are 
»husband and wife, and elder and younger brotliers. lienee, the 
»father and his sons form the head and the feet, husband and 
»wife the two halves united, and the brothere the four limbs. 
»On this account it is the duty on the {jort of brothers not to 
vsepomte from one auollier. If one separates from the oUiers, he sets 
»aside the persomd devotion which a son ought to show to (his 
»father), and a son who duos not devote himself exclusively to 
n his father does not fulfil iwrfectly the duties of a son. Hence 
»\l is that, though the mansion be dividfjd into eastern, western. 
» southern and northom buildings, and the members of the family 
^ dwell therein apart from each other, the possessions are held 
y^ in orjnimon. If one bus an overplus, it <x)iue8 to the benefit of the 
»tsung. and when others have not enoiigh for their wants, they 
)* receive gifts from the tsung" Wc see from this, that the theoiy 
in ancient China was tlint the possessions of the living were the 
common projierty of the chm and its aiuvjstoni, a tsung licing, 
as our readers know from pages 511 and 5U2. a ohm imrlusivc of 
its deceased members. 

When this rule that brothers ought not to eepiirato themselves 
from their clan b strictly obsertetl, the natural result is that no 
nude luerulier in any of the generations descended from Uie chm 
ever leaves it. Through all ages such a state of affairs has boon 
hallowed by Chinese poliUebns <is an ideal ctmditiun. the which 
to approach as much as possible wm* one of the main objt«ti 
of the chiefs of the nation. Wc have before us a long scritat of 
extracts from the Stan<lanl Annals, showing that, ever since the Han 
dynasty, numerous families who have lived togetlicr during many 
generations without any of their luembefB separating tliemwlves 
from the common stock, have been deemed worth a place among Uic 
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immortals of history. This (hot of itwJf is a sufficient proof of the 
greil importance whicli has alwiiys been attuchwl by the nation to 
oompitetness of clan life. In the Books of the 'Fang Dynasty alone 
we find no leas than some doasens of such ^dutiful families" * on 
record. In numerous cases they corned the highest po^ble public 
applause, being awarded by the Sonof Hctivcn hii^lfwith hoiioraiy 
titles panogyruting their meritorious conduct, which titles might bo 
exhibited for ever over the honse-iioor and the j^te of their village. 
Some extracts relating to such occurrences are inserted in Chapter 
IX, to which we beg to refer our reodera. 

This long digression will help the reader to understand why the 
modem Law also forbids people in mourning for their parents or pater¬ 
nal grandparents to separate ihemsolves from their clan, and to divide 
the property ore such mourning is ended. Death does not sever 
a man fn>m his family. Though his body be no more, he remains 
in a spiritual shape the lord ami master of his offspring, and 
therefore continues to be the rightful proprietor of their IxKlies 
and wealth. And the Law is bound to protect his own<a>jhip, 
just as it did when be was alive. But its interference terminates 
at the end of the mourning. To properly understand the reason for 
this, we should r©c5olloct that mourning is the time devoted to the 
giving up of all pro|K!rty to llie deoeasiai parents, ond that this 
renunciation ceases when the mourning period is over. Purthcr we 
must observe that the Law could never }X!nnit a dead man’s 
descendants to desert his altar during the period of mourning, 
because it must maintain in every respect and by all ixwaible 
means the sacred hiao, which nKjuires by the mouth of scholars 
and sages of all times that every one should in that periixi in 
particular devote himself to serving the deceased authors of his 
dajrs and to observing whatever duties are im[)oscd u|K)U a child 
for ensuring their happiness in the next life. 

It is scarcely necessary now to state that this prohibition to 
disjxjse of the inheritance ere the time of mourning has expired 
is most closely connected willi the rule, which anciently obtained 
for rulers, not to toko possession of the throne before the^moiuming 
for their father was ended (see page 570). Still another custom is 
linked with it, namely that of leaving everything which had be¬ 
longed to the parents, untouched after their death. The existence 
of this custom in ancient Cliina ti revealed to us by the Li h 
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(chapter 43, 1. 29); »VVhen hia father is no more, B*8on cannot 
»bear to read his books, for, the wet touch of his imnd is 
»still upon them. And when a mother has died. her son cannot 
j^bear to tlrink from her cup or vessel, us the wet breath of 
» her mouth still sticks to it” That in still later ages children 
refrained from occupying the dwelUng of their defunct parente, 
and especially avoided the use of their private aportmenta, has 
been set forth already on ptigca 487 scf. 

7« MoaminK obserred for Buioro* 

Of the extracts from Chinese books, which are inserted in this 
chapter, many have afforded proof that, anciently, moum^ hod to 
be worn in the Middle Kingdom idso for rulers. It is quite imtuml 
that this should bo so. In the lowest stage of culture there existed 
in China no sovereign but tho paterfamiliat, and in stages more 
odvnnceti, no other rulers than the cUiefe or elders (A the clans, 
patriarchs who by extension could become chiefe of districts, each 
‘mhabited by several clans descended from one common stock. 
Such a petty niler was naturally looked upon by hb people as the 
father of them aU, though mon^ especinlly so by his immediate 
attendants who assisted him in the disi’harge of his public duties, 
they being, ns a matter of course, in tho first place his own nearest 
offspring. Under such an effective palriarchid system, the doctrine 
that nobody could posses wealth of bU own ns long as his 
lived (see pp. 019 and 620) we may be sure was strictly observed. 
CoH?xisting with the tenet that a man’s property remains hU own 
even after his death, it natiirully createtl the duty of mling ones 
raiment also to tlie common father of the clan or district, i. e. 
wearing mourning for him, which obligation was specially inciun- 
bent upon his nearat kindred who assisted*him in ndministenng 

tho community. • n l 

In this wise, mooroing for rulen. to be ob^od spoemUy by 
their ministeis, probobly came into existence in Chinn. It ^w into 
n State institution when the duns liccaine unit^ into sundry petty 
hingdonu, a process which was folly acooinpUshed in the time of 
Oieu, about which period the ancient books teach us so many 
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nuttlGHB of interest. The rulttre of nil those states were then regarded 
as possessing their territoiy from one common Uege-Iord, the sove¬ 
reign of the realm of Cheu, who himself held the whole Empire 
os a liege from Heaven, whose sole lawful Vice-regent he was 
and of whom he styled himself the Son. Those feudal states were 
again split into ntimorous smaller fiefs. In each of those larger and 
smaller territories it was incumlicnt upon minuiters to mourn for 
the ruler in the same degree in which sons mourned lor their 
father. Erom tho mourning registers of the / /» we see indeed that 
every feudal ruler was to observe such mourning fur the Sun of 
Heaven, and was himself mounu.'d fur in like manner by his 
ministers ({)age &06, nos 2 and 3). 

And the Li ki (chapter 65, 1 32) says: Mourning for a father 
»lasts till in the third year, and that for a ruler tlie same h'ligth 
m of time’* *. 'fhe Chen li has; a? For tho Celestial Sovereign (•'. e, 
»the Son of Haiven) the dress of the first degree of mourning is 
»wom, and for his consort that of the second”*. This passage 
shows that the podtiun oocupiod by an empress or queen with 
reganl to the ministers was just the same aui that held in tho 
circle of the family by the materfamUioM with regard to tho cliild- 
ren, those having, as is shown on |Mige 513, to mourn fur her like¬ 
wise in the second degree. 

The circumstance that a minister hod to mourn for his ruler, 
and a feudal prince for his liege-lord» just as deeply as a child 
fur hui hither, is another proof that the organisation of the State 

was to a great extent a copy of that of the family, in other 

wonls, that the whole world was considered as constituting one 
single &iuily (comp, {loge 509). As the patriarch of a (amily or 
cbn, in governing its members, was assisted in the first mstance 
by his sous, so the ruler of a state used to mise in the first place 

his own sons and granilsons to high official dignities and to endow 

them with fiefs. Thus the duties towards father and sovereign 
remained naturally assiinibted; the hiao was the same for lioth, 
and consequently inouming too. A few passages from tho ancient 
works alluding to this state of matters have been placed before our 
readers on page 508. 

But, ounsidcring that mourning is bused upon the principle that 
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B chihra wealth b the property of ita part^nU nnd iia auch vraa to 
be aacriticed to thorn no their death, the question now b whether 
tibo, in ancient China, a minbter's wealth was deemed to be 
' the pru|)erty of hb ruler, nnd whether as such it was ceded, ur 
partly ceded to him on his demise. Thb point >mu8t find be 
settled, ixdure our tluKiry on the origin of the mourning for rulers 
cun be ooniudered fully proved. We shall show by a few extracts 
that the answer must bo in the atfirmativo. 

In the U k% (ch. 65, L 32) wu read: 

n While either its father or mother b alive, a child does not 
presume to be tlie owner of its own body, nor to consider its 
w wealth its own. Tins principle shows the people that there exbi 
w for them superiors and inferiors. On the same principle, the Son 
»of Heaven can nowhere within the four seas be received with 
«» Uie 4.t!renioiiies observed tuwiuds a guest, and no one may presume 
»to be hb host (os the Son of Heaven b the rightful owner of 
»»every thing, wherever he comes). And Likewise on the same 
»grounds, when a ruler resorts to hb niinbter's mansion he goes 
» up to the hall by the ste{M on the east (which are the princi|Nd), 
» and proceeds to the main scat in the hall (or principal apartment), 
» which shows tliat the |)coplo should not dare to consider their 
dwelling their own” *. 

So lar for the first port of the query, which may be considered 
settled by thb all-con\dncing extract. 'Fhat grandees and officen 
ustni in fact to make sacrifice of their wealth on their ruler's death 
b likewise proved by the L\ which has (ch. 43, U. 5 and 0): 
»When a minister sends grave clothes for hb ruler, be says; 
»*I send these laid*BBide garments to the Valuers* *. And when he 
» contributes articles or valuables to hb ruler for the funeral of the 
*• former ruler, he says: *1 place these products of my fields in the 
a hands of your officers* ** *. The clothe* thus offered were the so- 

^ gjj. 

9 A arUin dam of offidda luodtionod in th# Chau li (chaptor 1, I. 9.S). Tli*y 
were attnebod to the Uuns^r of Uw Tmuiirv of Jsdo, niontionod on j»p. SCOnnd 971, 
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called »clothes that follow the dec^sed”. which were, as has been 
demonstmted on page 641. pUcwl in the gmvo. It U signmcanl 
that they were laid-aside garmente. that ia to say. not made on 
puriiose for this oocaaion. but taken out of the wardrobe of th 
Tcry man who had to undo himself of hia wealth on l>ehalf of 

his defunct prince. 

Particulars about the mourning which wna obscrvtjd for ruler* 
anciently, are tolerably abundant in the Three Kltuida. »A feudal 
>»ruler’,'say* the Li H (ch. 70, 1. 54—56), » mourns for the Son 
» of Heaven till in the third year, and bis exjnsort then mourns in 
»»the same way in which a feudal ruler is nummed for by the clan 
a of hi* wife or iuoth«^; but his Continuator does not wear mourning 
»for the Son of Heaven. The (3ontinualor of a tJrent officer wean 
»the mourning dress of an ordiuiiry officer for the ruler and the 
»ruler’s consort and eldest son" ^ Another passage of the same 
Classic (ch. 14,1. 22) reads: » When the Son of Heaven diea, within 
>» three days the Invokers are the tiral to aasume mouniing. The 
»officers and gnindees assume it before the fifth day, men and 
»women within the precinct* of the capital before the seventh 
:»day, and everybody in the Empire before three months have 
» elapsed** ■. 

An officer’s consort too hud to mourn for the sovereign, namely 
in the second degree (sec |>uge 618, no. 20). It may be surmised 
that each class of officials, in mourning for llie ruler, was bound 
to u peculiar dress; but the details which the books contain on 
this head arc extremely scanty. A few, laid down in the / /i, 
liove been reproduced on |)age 525; the same work states further: 
»The sundry minister* of tlie high nobles * and Greitt otficere wear 
»for their feudal ruler (besides the ordinary attire of the first 
» degree) a linen girdle and shoes with strings” *. 

Moumers for their ruler had also to dwell in mourmng sheds. 
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i»Thtt Intcndant of Uie Palnco”, thuR wc read, »at a Great 
»fdncml provides the mourning shiHia und the (unplast^od) apart* 
» mentR, and |K>lnta out in which way the netir and distant 
w relatives and the 8U|>eriora and infuriors aliiill dwell therein'« 
FAnd the Intendant of the Archons on such occasiona euea that 
9 the high nobles and Great officers fulfil the duties that ore in* 
» cuinbent on each of them respectively. He sees that the mourning 
V sheds, which these notables oocupy, are in ucoordanoo with their 
»rank, and reproves and juiniahes those who are not resjxjctful” *. 

The high importance uttaohod to the mourning for rulers is 
clearly to be seen from the circumstnnee that those who wore 
it had to give it precedence of all other mourning. It is on 
reoonl in the Li H (ch. 27, 1. 11) that Confucius said to 'fseng- 
taac: i»When ii Great officer or an ordinary official wears mourning 
for his Ruler, he docs not presume to wear private ■mourning” *. 
That tlus maxim obtained also during the Han dynasty wo have 
hod occasion to point out on page 578. The important place hold 
in ancient Chinese society by the mourning for rulers, is further¬ 
more evident from the (act Umt it was worn by ministers and otfiocn 
even after they had retir«*d from office, as the mourning list of 
the / A shows (see p. 619 seg., noa. 83 and 39). It seems, however, 
that this custom was fulling into disuse already during the Chou 
d 3 ma 8 ty, for the Li Jti (ch. 18, 1. 1) relatea: »'rhe ruler Muli (of 
»the state of Lu , who reigned 409—875 B. C.) asked Tsze-sifi 

* (a disciple of Confucius): *Was it the custom of antiquity for an 
F officer to return to his old ruler, in order to mourn for him? — 
)»*Ruier 5 of antiquity*, answered the other, 'apj»ointed luen to office 
» ami dismissed them in Iwth cases according to the rules of prv>- 
» pricty, and hence the custom existed of reluming to an old ruler 
9 to mourn for him. But, at present, rulers npp(>int men as if they 
» wore going to take them on their knees, and dismiss them as 

* if they were going to push them into an abyss; is it not there- 

* fore only virtue on their part if they do not head rebellions? 

ebspUir 4, I. a. 

^ CActi W, chapter 30, 1, 4tL 
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» How then should thero exist a rule for them to return to old 
» rulers, in onler to mourn for them ?* ” *. 

In addition to the ruler himself, mourning had to be worn fur his 
parents, |iwtemjd grandparents, wife, and Contiuuator. This may 
be seen from the mourning list of the / /i (pages 518 nou 
22 and 33), which shows at the same time that the dress of the 
second degree was prescribed for those princely {)cnK)imge8. 

.'Vs is set forth in a |>assage quoted from the Li h' on page 626 
of this work, e?en the entire people had to assume mourning in ancient 
China for their defunct sovereign. The existence of reacripts to this 
effect is Indicated also by the register of the / /i (page 620, no. 34), 
which at the same time teaches that the mourning in question was of 
the second di^^ree and ended in the thinl month. In those times already 
this form of mourning could boiiMt of res|)octable antiquity, so at 
[east if trust may bo placed in a passage of the SAm king reproduced 
on piige 600, according to whicli the emperor Yao was mourned 
for by all his subjects till in the third year, us if he were thdr 
father and mother, and nobody had any music during that time. 
Down to tliis day it is obligatory on the whole nation to abstain 
from music while in mourning for the emperor, as will be seen nnrm. 

During the Han dynasty, mourning for the ruler wtw likewise 
a recognixed institution of the State. As has lioen stated on pige 
573, Wen, one of the first sovereigns of that House, ordained 
that thirty-six days of mourning should be observed for him. Ho 
thus curtaile<l the more ancient period of three mouths considerably. 
His testamentary dis{X)sitions said tliat j»it should nut be forbid- 
i»doD to take wives or to give daughters in marriage, or to 
» sacrifice, or to drink spirits and cat meat”*, which indicates that, 
up to that date, weddings were forbidden during the mounung 
for a sovereign. There is, however, as for as we know, nothing to 
be found in the ancient works which gives us ii right to conclude 
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that such pruhibition prcvaileil in ages prior to the llan dynnaty. 

While tliia famil.v ruled the Empire, the observance of mourning 
for t))C Son of Heaven was foroetl upon iiiinisterB and grandees 
with a vigorous hand. The following episode is a clear proof of 
this. In the sixth year Intfure the Christian em, Kioi Kwang' 
presented a memorial to the Throne, in which he vehemently 
censured the character and conduct of Wang Ken*, prince of 
Khiih-yang *, a near relative of the then bite em|>erur Ch'ing * 
and, moreover, a high minister. »He luis” — thiu the document 
stated — »not harboured any sad or mournful thoughts on 
»the demise of his laic Sovereign. Ere the grave mound was 
»completed he has publicly and ojienly taken unto him female 
» musicians out of the ileceased's sidoduills. And tlic Fifth CNKcials * 
» Vin Yen, Wang Fei-kiun and others have set out spirits and 
j» indulged in the pleasures of singing and dancing, thus banishing 
y» from their memory the gnmt favours which His laic Majesty luid 
yt bestowed upon them, and turning their Imcks upon tlie filial 
a devotion which ministers owe to their ruler. And Hwang, tlie 
»prince of Ch'ing-tu, a son of Wang Ken's elder brother, who 
»enjoys the good fortune of being an Imperial cognate* and whose 
»step-father holds the dignity of Imperial prince and immediate 
»Chamberlain to tbe Thnme, this Hwang lias troubled his mind 
»»na little us the others about showing gratitude for all the high 
»»bivours licHtowed upon him, nay he has likevrise taken a wife 
s from among the bidiea of the side-haUs of the deceased Sovereign, 
wTliey ore all devoid of the mural qualities which ministers ought 
»to possess. They have tlbplnyed the greatest irreverence and 
»given proof that they do not move in the correct patli'. 

» Upon this, the Son of Heaven pronounced the following decision. 
»TIis late Majesty has treated Ken, Hwang and the father of the 
p latter with the utmost generosity. Yet they havo ubnegaU'*! the 
Vobligations which should 6ow forth from Ills favours, and efiacod 
»tiiem from their meimiry. Considering, however, that Ken has 
» projected tlic oroctiun of Our altars of the Gods of L«nd and 
» Grain (i. e. lias hel|)ed us to the ’nmme), We merely banish him 
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ulunthft which that mourning Instetl at the ouUct, thu three years’ 
moiiming ending, as our readers know from {xigc 500, in the 
twenty>8cvcDth month. 

It is quite niituml tlmt the present dynasty, which never belies 
its principle that good government chiefly consists in imitating as 
closely as possible the institutions of antiquity, has assigned to the 
mourning for the Bmperor on important place amongst its own 
institutions. Minute regulations have be^ dmwn up by it on this 
subject and laid down in the Ta IVing tuMff ti\ of the greater 
[lart of these we here present a translation to the mider. 

»At the demise of the Bmperor, the princes and ministers 
9 forthwith remove tlie ornaments from their caps ,* and all the 
»inmutes of the inner apartments of the Palace, from the Empress 
» Dowager, the new Empress and the deceased’s (X)ncubines of all 
9 ranks down to the lowest, ail do the same with regard to their 
9 head-gear *. And when tho dressing and coflining have taken place” 
— in presence of the Imperial heir who has properly wailed at 
it and stamped his feet at flxfjd times — m this heir and tlie 
mother princes with their sons, and all the oflicinU and servants 
9 connected with the Imperial household clip their cues and 
9 assume complete mourning dreas, the same being done by the 
9 Empress Dowager, the Empress, the defunct's concubines of all 
9 ranks down to the lowest, his daughters, tho consorts of tho princes 
9and of their sons, and uU the ladies connected with the Im|»erial 
9 household. Mourning garments of white linen are pruvid^ to 
9 this end for the princes of the rank of Wang or Kung, 
9 and for tho several officers, as also for tlio Inqierml clansmen 
9 descended from the recognised founder of the dynasty, and for 
9those who trace their descent from its early ancestors*; and 
9 further for the princesses, for tho wives of the Imperial princes 
9 and those below them to the third degree, for the wives of 
p the mcmljcrs of the Department of the Body guard, and those 
9 higher in rank *. 


S So-csIImI Oioro. 
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>>Tbe Umporor wonna uioiuiiing dil in the tliinl yetvr, UcrusEdes 
jj in H Hiiifriiimrtmnjit, and wHira for n liunilnal diiya (a imp of) 
^ plftin ujidytnl aWl and plain undywj mourning gnmienta. lie 
!Ajiign^ His decrees nud dlMposiiliouti «¥ith blue ink. When the huO' 
»dred days have ekpseJ ^ He h itiicjueated to boitour esro on Ills 
S’liidr agaii] und to clitingc liis moiiming for anntiier jjUin dit'.aa, 
i> but trbenorer He appenTi twfore the ssnerifidrd nltnr (of tUe soul 
ol‘ the defunct}^ He re-assumes tJje old monming. The j)hdn dress 
* is put off Uy Him for good in Ihe t^'enty-sevanth tuontli 
x^The Euipreus Dowager too piitii oil deep mourning ut the end 
»of a hundred ihija^ nnd then wears a plain dres^ till in the 
B tweuty-Beventh morith. 'Hie Empress during the tirfet hundrL'ti daja 
»weiifK the same monmhig ns her Cunsort, then ehiinging it for 
» nnotker plnin dress, hnl She re-iLSauiiifti the Ibnnnr tuouming 
»whenever She uppeirra liofore the alUw of the nnLne® of the 
B defunoL Tho plain ibess She lays oil' in tiie twenly-SHvenlli month. 
Ttllm eonaubinea of the four highest nmtfl hij off (hetr niotirning 
B after twenty-seven dftyft, and so do the [mjitirmJ sona ntul gnuuE 
»Bons. who abide, uiornovor^ in another apoftnieiii nf ttic Palfioe 
than that in which they naunlly reside. The Imporiul princeBi^^a, 
Btbc wives of the printa* ainl those Inflow iheui in nink* further 
»tho coiisi:)rts of the membere of the Department of the Itody 
a guiird with the hidica of tiigber runk and tliose conneetad with 
B the Imiierial houBehoJd — oil h he wise winr mourning during 
»twenty-seven days ■. 
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»The princes and luinisfcrs who have to direct the funeral cere- 
» monies, the guiirda of the hall where the coffin U sUjred away, 
»and all* those who are in office there, lay off their mourning at 
»the end of a hundred days ^ 

»As for the princes of the Imperial family invested with the rank 
»of Wang or Kung, they have to retire into a chamber of ah- 
• stinence, each in his private mansion. 'Hie officials attached to 
»the Boards and the Supreme Courts have to keep their abode in 
>» their official buildings, and so have the officer* of the eight 
» Manchu Banners and of the unemployed or unpaid bannennen. 
»Thuy lay off mourning after twenty-seven days, do not have their 
» heads shaved for a hundred days, and wear plain g)U'mcnt5 till 
»in the twenty-seventh month. During twenty-seven days they 
M stamp their memorials to the Throne and official despatches with 
«* blue ink ■. 

» Such of the Imperud clansmen os lielong to uollateml branches 
>» which are the issue of ancestors of a recent period may not 
» solemiiixe any mamage in their family during twenty-seven iiionlhs. 
j* This prohibition is in force during one year only for clansmen of 
I* branches sprung from remote ancesbirs, and for such Wang, 
»Kung and oHicers as reside in the M«tro|»oli8 *. 

n Festive meetings are forbidden to all the dignit&nes mentioned 
r» for twenty-seven months, and singing and music must cease for 
» the whole of this time” 

The duty of mourning for the Sovereign also extends to the whole 
people. The citizens of the Metropolis have U> put on mourning as 
soon ns the death has been publicly promul^tod at the Palace, 
which takes place in the following wise, mostly on the day succeeding 
tliat on which the defunct has been coffined and mourning assumed 
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by t]ie Gmrt. The Announooment having b«m committed to |)apcp 
by the Nei koh ' or dinner Cabinet'*, the Grand Secretarios* of 
thia Imperial Chancery, uccoinp^inied by other othciid^ attached thereto, 
take it in aolemu procession into the hall where the soid-tablet of 
the defunct ta set up, and there liand it ovct to the heir to the 
Throne, who deposes it upon u yellow table set out on the spot. 
All thereupon leave the hall, after having knelt down and lx)wed 
their foreheads three times to the ground, and remain waiting out> 
side the gate of this |)tirt of the Palace. Now the Secretaries alone 
re-enter the hall, moke a prostration before the table, knock their 
heads against tbo. floor three times, and carry the announcement 
oif, poasing by the kneobng Emperor, who sub8e(]ucntly leaves the 
hall and retires into his mourning apartment 

Outside the Khion ts'ing gate”, wbioh foniis the southern 
entrance to the oourt-yord extending before a hall of the same 
name, the Secretaries hand the doc'ument to tlie Presidents of the 
Board of Rites, who Receive it kneeling, after having knocked their 
heads throe times against the ground. A sacriflcial ofliocr atbtehed 
to the same Board (hereupon carries it to the T‘ien ngau gate*, 
the lofty, yellow-Uled roof of which rises in the middle of the 
long wall stretching from east to wc»t befoR the series of {Nir- 
tiUol buildings which constitute the inner Palace. Having ascended 
the pavilion whmli towers above this gate, he solemnly reads the 
announcement to an assembly of Wang, Kung, and uffloem, 
who, at tile head of tlie warriors and citlieos, lie prostrate in 
mouming attire on the other side of a bridge of m>u‘blo-like 
dolomite stone, built over The Golden Water*, a hnsA that 
flows past the outer fumade of the said gate. The recital finished, 
the whole assembly burst out in a loud widling and throw them¬ 
selves on their knees three times in succeasiun, at each prostniiion 
liowing their heaib three times to the ground. 

At the Board of Ritia printed copies ore now made of the doen- 
inent, for distribution throughout the length and breadth of the 
Empire. The first to receive a copy U the Prefect of the Shun-tlen 
department *, of which Peking is the capital. DruMed in mourning, 
this miigistrate, lying in a prostrate attitude with a retiuue of oliicers 
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and reUiMW. revives it at his Vamen in the Metnjplis, and hiui 
it n«d aloud to an assembly ot officials, liteniiy graduates and nota. 
ble». At each prorindal capital, the Governor Geucml and the Go- 
vemor rccjoivc it in Uko manner outside the city-widU, where they 
resort in state with a long train of civil and military autburitics, the 
gentry, notables and elders, all dressed in plain gorraenta. The read- 
ing takes place at their resiicctive Yamen, immediately after the 
procession has entered. Finally, a like solemn reception is prcjMired 
for the document at the capital of each department and district, 
and also at such other towns as ore the s^ts of bigh^ officers 
cliarged with the administration of any subdivision, of the Krapire *. 

In thU manner the news of death finds its way to every part 
of the lmi>erial territory. Wherever it is officially pnxdaimed, U»e 
authorities »arc all bound to cliangc tb^ dr^s for mourning 
»attire, and to make ceremonious prostmtious with their laces to 
»the north” in honour of the deceased Son of Heaven. Until the 

third day Uiey must iwrforni a howling in the morning Jind 
» evening. They must wear mourning attme for seven and twenty 
Allays; their heads must remain unshaven and nuirriiiges be |)OSl- 
xiwned in tlieir families till the hundredth day, and they must 
» not have any music for a year. And the soldiers and the people, 
JO both in the Metropolis and the provinces, have for twenty-seven 
»days to reuiove Uie oniamente from their caps, ami the women 
»from their hwuls, and both sexes have to w«ir plain garments until 
JO the end of tliis period; monxjver, all have to discontinue shaving 
warn! music, for a hundred days. In the Metropolis, mnrriagtt 
sore intenlicted to soldiers and citizens for a hundred days, and 
»in the provinces for a month” *. 

These regulations ore not at all irksome to the people. Everybody 
wean his onlinary clothes, us if nothing had hiippeiied, for the 
term j» plain garments” admits of sundry explanations. Ornaments 
on caps or hats an*, easily ilispensed with, on account of the simple 
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fact that, scarcely any one wears theni; the small bunch of braided 
red cords on the top of the skull-cap U simply replaced by another 
of a block or dark colour, and no rui tassels are woni on the 
oeremonial cups described on po^c 50 and depicted in Plate tl. 
Weddings can be defonod without very much inconvenience, and 
what does it matter about shaving, when everybody may have his 
hair combed and cleansed os often os bo likes? This work too 
appertaining to the office of the barbers’ guilds, their mcmbcri ore 
not altogether doomed to idleness and starvation, tliough aoiuc of 
them perhaps have a hard time of it. The only real sufferers ore the 
play-actors. As there arc no dramatic performances in China without 
music, these men have to give up their business for the time being; 
but their losses ore cumpensateil to a certain extent by an increase 
of work and income when the mourning period is post, as the pi'oplc 
are then eager to enjoy themselves in a double measure, after so 
long an abstention from the most beloved of their amusements. 

That the people are reminded of their duty to assume mourning 
for the Son of Heaven by means of nutitlcatiom posted np all 
around by the anthorities, need scarcely Ije said. 

National mourning must also bt? obBcrvo<l for on Empress D<)W- 
ager. In principle this monming is similar to that prescrilx.d for an 
Emperor, saving tliat in the Metropolis the Wang, Kung and 
other grandees are not re<]uired to retiitj into their mansions or 
offices and may put off their plain garmenU already at the end of a 
hundred days; moreover, oil the officers of the fourth rank and 
lower, who reside there, have to postpone their marriages for only a 
hundred days, and to keep away from fcastive meetings and music 
for one year only *, The natioiml mourning for on Empress, not a 
widow, is somewhat slighter still. Wherever in her case the official 
tidings of the demise liave been promulgated in the Metropolis 
and the provinces, which takes pUco in the same way as at the 
death of an Emperor or an Empress Dowager, »the civil and mUitoiy 
» authorities must remove the ornaments from their caps and put 
»»on mourning clothes; tliey must congregate in their mansions to 
• howl for three days, and after twenty-seven days put otf their 
moumuig: they may not have themselves shavixl for a hundretl days, 
j* Both ttmo ng the soldiers and the people, men and women must 
» remove the ornamctita from their huts and heads, and wear a plain 
» mourning dress for seven days. And cvciyhody, fi?oiu the officials 
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»of the seven degrees down to the common ptx»ple, iiiiut diaoon- 
*» tiniUJ miuic and wmsummate no marriage so long os he wears 
^ the mourning dnaa'’ 


8 KourniiiB tor Teaohero. 

besides one's own kinsfolk and the ruler with hia nearest relulions, 
still n thin! category of i»ersons had to be mourned for in ancient 
China, namely teachers. This fact itself suggests that custom had 
invested tlieso men with great authority over their pupils, and that 
the Utter had to show them a submissive devotion adequately pro- 
(Kirtionate. That this authority on one side, and this submissive devo¬ 
tion on the other were very great in pre-Christian times, is tolerably 
certain, for the Li ti places teachers unmiervedly on a par with 
parents and nilers. We read in this work (ch. y, 1. 4): »In serving 
»their parents, children should conceal (their faults), and not l)lflme 
»»them openly therefor. They ought to keep continuously at their 
>♦ side to nourish them, without Ijeing tied on this head to dehnite 
rules; they should serve them submissively and lalmriously till their 
»death, and then observe a strict mourning for them till in the 
»third year. — In serving their ruler, ministers should blame him 
a openly for his faults and make no concealment of them, 'fhey should 
A^keep at his side to nourish him, though ac<?ording to definite 
» rules; they must serve him laboriously and witli submission till his 
» death, and then wear mourning for him till in the thirti year. — 
» And in serving his teacher, a disciple should not bhuuehim openly 
» for his foidts, but should make no oonccalment of them. He must 
» keep at hia aide to nourish him, without being tied to definite rules, 
9 serve him submissivply and lalniriously till hia death, and tlicii 
» observe for him a mourning of tlie heart till in the third year *. 
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The fnet, revealed by this rescript, that mourning for a teachtnr 
usetl to be observed only in mind and was not nuirked by a special 
dress, is corroborated by the following passage from the same 
Classic (chapter 10, IL iJO and 36): »On the death of Confucius, his 
»disciples stood in doubt as to the sort of uiouming they should 
» wear; whereupon Tsztf-kung said: '1 respectfully propose tliat we 
» akfill oioum for our Master as we uioum for a father, but without 
» wearing a mourning dress*.... Accordingly ail the disciples merely 
» wore a headband, when out-of-doon” 

During the Hon dynasty, the duty of wearing mourning for a 
teuchor was evidently regarded by the nation as a very sacred 
one. Such a ooncliiaon ncx^asarily follows from the cir<;uinstance 
that there are cases on record of mandarins who went so tar as 
to resign their office on the death of the master who luul taught 
them. 8o we read that Yen Tuh *, who lived in the second 
contuiy, »resigntxl his office btjcause of the death of his teacher, 
and hurried to the mourning rites" *, and tliat Khung Yuh •, one 
of his oonteiuporariea, j» having been invested with the governorship 
i>of Loh-yang (the then metropolis of the Empire), resigned his 
» office biausc of the death of his teacher, and tliereupon breathed 
» bis lost in his paternal domicile"*. Also concerning the statesman 
Liu Yen*, who died in A. D. 194, it is on record that »after he 
had been appointed a Chamberlain to the Imperial family, he 
>» resigned thi* office on account of the death of his Uamher *, It 
seems, however, that such an exaggetaUxi form of mourning had 
fallen into disuse already at the end of the Hun dynasty, or very 
soon afrer, for wc have not come across any instances such tis the 
above in the native historical records of later ages. 
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The Chinftie of UmIaj. io hiithful obedience to the doctrines of 
anti(|uity, continue to recognise teachers aa penoiis of high ira- 
portonce in social life. Schoolmasters ore veiy influentiiil everywhere, 
chiefly in consequence of the (act tliat in most parts of the Empire, 
with the exception of the inandurinnte they alone uncloratand the 
art of reading sufficiently well to obtain some knowledge of ancient 
books and to inculcate the lessons and rescripts thereof on the 
rising generation. In Amoy this saying is continuously on tlie lips of 
the educated classes, as a standanl pnwerb: x>This world coiisista 
of the Ruler, parents and teacJjers”, fien-hl hut »u which 
is m much os to my tluil these three, and these three alone, nro 
the chief upholders of social order, the teacher being the man who 
by his lessons maintains the subjection, respei^t and devotion which 
arc? duo to ruler and parents; in other words, he is the grand 
hi'ndd of the indi6{iensablo hiao, which virtue alone can cement the 
nation into one single body, and without which society would 
inevitably go to ruin. No wonder then that pupib and schoolboys 
in Amoy should oliscrve tuouming for such important personages. 
In nljodieniTo to the Li ii, it is a mourning in their hearts, a 
rooumiug which, in imitatiun of the disciples of the great national 
Sage, they only display outwardly by signs on their heads. 'Fhey 
change the red bunch on the top of tlieir skull-caps for a blue 
or block one, and have not their beads slmvenl for a hundred 
days; but tliis is all they do. Nobody, however, mourns for a 
teacher who taught him formerly; but there may be exceptions to 
this rule. 


B- Ctontoot with Hourning is hartru] to Men and Qods. 

Numerous passages iu tiie ancient Chinese books indicate that, 
in pre-Christian times, it was a provniling conception in the Empire 
of the Midst that people dres^ in mourning ought to avoid 
contiict with others. It is difficult to attribute this to anything 
hut a (car that the misfortune by which the mourner had been 
struck, and the influences of death still sticking to his person and 
dwelling, might |miss over to others like a contagion, and thus 
entail new disasters ch* new cases of illness and decease. 
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We cannot otherwise account for the following passage in the 
Cheu Hi »In mourning dress or with funereal implements no one 
is permitted to enter the Palace’* ^ A similar resenpt occun in 
the Li ki (chapter 6, L 21), but with more particulars of detail: 
»No one is allowed to enter the Ruler’s gate either with a 
«tortoise shell or divining stalks, or with a stool or staff (as this 
would be assuming the forbidden airs of on old man or a jxsrson 
»in authoritv), or with mats and awnings (such things being used 
» for funenil cars), or having his upper and lower garments both 
»of plain (mourning) material, or in a single robe of fine or 
»coarse hemp. Nor should one enter it in (mourning) sandids of 
»straw, or with the skirts of the garment tucked in at the waist 
»(which U n token of deep mourning or with a mourning cap 
von. Nor, imless announcement thereof has been previously made 
»(and permission grunted), can any one bring in inscribed Ixiards 
v(that is to say, lists of articles presented for a funeral), moum- 

V ing coats either of the first or second degree, nor any funereal 
»implements" •. 

Elsewhere still in the Li ki wo rend (chapter 12,1. 6): vKi Wu« 
* istk (the grandee mentioned on |Mige 202) was lying ill in his 
vroom, when Kia4> Ku entered it to see him, without putting off 

V the luouniing with even edges which he was wtmring. *T]iis line 
»of oonduct followed by me', said the visitor, 'is the right one, 

V although it lias almost fallen into disuse. It is only al the gate 
vof his Ruler that an officer takes off his mourning with even 

V edges" These w'ords show that in CJonfudua* time it had btxxime 
quite a rule for people in mourning also to avoid entering other 
nmnsions than those of the Chief of the State. 
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5i We rmd in Uw aoTmtieth chapter of the Li ki (1. Ki): »ItntuodMiely 
• aftw hie poront'a (loal)^ a chiW Lnelui up llie ikirta of hb dmv and inMfrU Uwiti 
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There ia evidence on n'cord in the Standard lliatoriw that the 
ancient rule, which prohibited any one’s entering a ruler’s pulaoe 
in mourning attire, obtained in ensuing ages. We read for inistiince, 
that during the reign of Wen Tsung' of the 'rang dynasty (827— 
836) the emperor ordcrwl Li lliun to put on garments of a glossy 
w material, b^use it was ditHcult to permit him to enter the 
winner Palace in the coarse dress with jagged edges, which 
»he was wearing” *. And in the hiognipliy of a certain scholar 
and statesman Ts'oi 'Ting*, who lived in the eleventh century, it 
is recorded that wthe emperor Jen 'Tsung, wishing to be informed 
wabout the Kitan Tatars, sent for him and consulted him in a 
» private a{»artmcnt. At that time, this grandee was in mourning 
wfur his father, and hence he was allowed to enter the Paliioe in 
»an eveiyday dress and with an ordimuy hat on*' •. 'fo this day 
matters hove remained unaltered in this respect, it being prescriljed 
in the Ta Tiifiy fttng It that aiione of those who are in the 
three years* mourning shall enter the gate of tlio Ruler” •, fiy 
which term is understood not only the Imperial Palaoe, hut also 
any public building, fortress or other important structure belonging 
to Government. 

'I’he conviction that contact witli people in mourning can entail 
evil oonsef|ucnces has eqtudly imbued the mind of the Chinese of 
all classes. 'Phe evil is deemed to keep pace with the depth of the 
mourning; hence sock-cloth garments are (cared most of all. Their 
influence is even supposed to be of a killing nature. In Amoy, no 
body would be so hanl-ht^aricd as to enter the house of another with 
such garments on. Such a deed would call for vcngeanct^ For the 
same reason, sack-cloth garments are never kept at home ready 
mode (see page 14). 

To a certain extent the sumo apprehenaiuii is manifested ut 
Ajnoy in respect of the »am p6 so* (soc page 592). In this garment 
nobody would venture to paiw the threshold of a bouse where the 
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inmatra were celebmting a marriag©, u birthday, or any other 
great festivity, it lieing of the utmost importance at such times to 
keep the parties rejoicing free from uU inaosjnoious influences, lest 
these should destroy for good their future happiness. Llis near 
relatives or intinmte friends do not fear so great danger from a 
mourner as other people do, and they make little objection to 
his entering thoir houses. Still many a wise old mim or pru’ 
dent matron, who takes the domestic felicity seriously to ht3urt, 
will throw some salt and uncooked rice, properly muod together, 
after such a visitor, to expel in this wise the evil influences 
which ho has introiluced. But this must always be done after ho 
has left, for fear of an outburst of fury on his {mrt, as the pro¬ 
ceeding is considered very insulting to the person who is mode the 
object of it. 

Even persons whose ftrst year of mourning has elapsed and by whom 
the $am s/x" is virtually no longer worn (see p. 565) ure in genend 
very unwillingly received in their houses by most people. This bos 
given rise to the use of spetriol visiting cunls, Crum which can be seen 
at B ghinco whether the person whose name they bear b in mourn¬ 
ing or not, itnd which enable people to decide whether they shall 
decline hU call. Under ordinaiy cirouinstances, visiting cards are 
oblong sheets of red paper, inscribed with the name. Mourners of the 
flist ilegrec use no cards for a year, then yellow ones daring the 
second year, posted upon an extra piece of rod paficr of a some¬ 
what larger sixe, so that they look us if fmmed in red. This yellow 
colour represents the natural tint of unbleached bamboo paper, 
and therefore Iwtokens the same al>staiiung from the use of dye 
which characterixes also the mourning dross (see page 601). And 
when the second year has elapsed, red paper alone is used, now 
bearing, besides the name, the character UK], which signifles 
»rules”, but points in this case to the rules of mourning, the 
observance of which is still incumbent on the owner of the canls. 
Cords such as the latter are used also by moaniers of tlie second 
degree, till the end of their mourning. 

As a consequence of the general fear of the pernicious iofluenLx: 
of naouming clothes, a married woman is not allowed by custom 
lo wear mourning in her husband's home for her own father or 
mother, nor for any other near relative htdonging to her father's 
clan. She is, however, not forbidden to put on her mourning at home 
when about to resort to the house of death, because this is like 
otnying mouruing om/ of the house, which constitutes no danger; 
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but it would be (juite another tbin^ if abe were to return in her 
mourning clotbee, and thus as it were bring mourning into the 
honac. Under no pretext whatever would this be allowed, and she is 
always obliged to put off her mouming in the mortuary house 
before returning to her husband’s home. 

.\8 a proof how firmly the fear of oontact in cases of death 
sways the minds of the nation, we may instance the feet that 
even an ordinary messenger who dclivem tidings of death strictly 
nlviitjiim from passing the threshold of the houses at which he 
knocks, unless urgently rtK|ue8tcd by the inmates to walk in. Those 
who do not refrain from calling him in are the happy few who 
enjoy so much good fortune in this life, that they feel |»erfcctly 
liersuadcd the stronghold of tlicir happiness can gloriously repel 
any attack made upon it by the disastrous influences of death. 


If mouming be offensive to man, must it not then be more so 
t 4 > the gods? And must it not on this atxjount In* kept at o distance 
from them as well? No Chinaman has ever hesitated to answer 
these questions in the affirmative. 

Alnsuly in ancient China this conception prevailed, even with 
rcganl to Henven and Karth, the two highest divinities of the 
Pantheon. Theae were solemnly sacrificed to yearly for the welfare 
of the country, on fixed days, by every Son of Heaven in the sub* 
urbs of his capital, and mouming dress was banished to a distance 
from the spot on such occasions by severe laws. How, indeed, 
could divinities lie propitiated, if they were outraged and irritated 
at the same time on their own altars by the presence of unpro 
pitious mouming? 

*► At the sacrifices in tiic suburba”, says the Li ki (ch. 60,1.27), 
»those who have sustained a loss by death do not presume to 
» wail, nor do they who wear inuiispicioiis mouming garments ven* 
»lure to enter the gates of the capital then. This constitutes the 
» highest degree of reverence*. And (ch, 37, 1. 11) during tlie day 
» of the sacrifice, those who have been visitwl with a case of death 
»do not howl, neitlior do they venture to wejir the inauspicious 
» mouming dress” *. Howling too was accordingly deemed to work 
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mischief. But this 7 oonoqition bos bdon dbciused alreiuly in this^ 
work *. 

Still in our dtxys it is an official rescript that »all^tho9e who 
»are in the three ycftn* inuuming shall not take part in any 
»proooodlng which has for its object the promotion of happi- 
» nest”Among such proceodings ore undentood in the tint plact^ 
numerous sunifioes which are presented’^annually by the Emperor 
■nd his uiiindorins in the Metropolis and in the provinces to the 
sevml divinities of Uie State, with a view to promoting thereby 
the welfare of the BmpiK and its Mverol subdivisions. Where the 
authorities up to the highest set the example, the people naturally 
follow, and keep those who are in mourning away from their 
‘gods as fur 08 possible. They cany this so for as not even to 
^low moamcTB to contribute with the other inhabitants'of their 
wanl or village towards the celebration of festivals which ore 
intendcil for the propitiation of ^ the local tutelaiy divinitioa. No 
names of such ponons may appear in the subscription lists circu' 
lated for this purpose, as it cannot be doubted that their names, 
not less than their money, would greatly neutmliae the good’’effects 
the feast is intended to produce in the shape of blessings liom the 
gods. For the same reason contributions and subscriptions 3 from 
mourm^rs are refused when money is being collected forv the con- 
ftmetion ur restoration of a temple. 
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PASTlIffl fOB THJC DEAD. 

Among tho religtouii obeicrvanceft which phiy a port in human 
life, none perhaps so generally obtains as fasting, among peoples 
in all stages of culture. Nor is this to bo looked for in vain in tho 
religious of the Chinese. It plays a part among them chieHy 

os a rite oonnocted with the worship of the dead, in which respect 
it now falls under our attention. 

If our premises are correct that the religion of the Chinese people 
coinmenc^ with the worship of the dead, it is highly probable 
that the most ancient and, perhaps, the original form of all fasting 
was fasting on behalf of the dead. As a matter of facH, in the 
oldest relics of the native literature which atl'ord liata on religious 
subjects, we find it so intimately, not to say msepurably coupled 
witli mourning, that it would seem os if a proper oh^rvance thereof 
could not exist without mourning; and if we toko into consi¬ 
deration that the ori{^ of mourning is doubtlessly rooted in the 
very dawn of Chinese life and religion, as the foregoing chapter 
sarticiently proves, the natural conclusion is, that tho origin of fasting 
must likewise be traced back to the same stage. Nothing is found 
by us in the ancient books which refutes this conclusion. 

At the outset of the last chapter (page 475) we have stateil that 
mourning and lasting are to be considered as twin customs bom 
of the same mother, vul of the practice of sacrificing cverytliing 
to the deceased, so that the living kept only the poorest clothes for 
themselves to wear, and bad and tnsufiicicnt food to eat. In ancient 
historical China, sacrificing food to tho dead under difierent forms was, 
indeed, widely prevalent. Tliey put food into a corpse's mouth after 
the last breath was drawn; they placed some at its side while it 
was lying on tlio death-l)ed or concealed in the principal apart¬ 
ment of the house under a pile of wood and clay; they also stored 
up large quantities of victuals in the grave And tlioogh in those 
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early hiitorical times it was no lunger customary for children Ui give 
the dflaul all, or nearly nil the food they possessed, yet fasting was 
not thereby divested of its reality, since it hwl then assumed the 
sha^ie of a time-honoureil religious rite, the observance of which 
WAS imperiously demandod by the hiao, a virtue which, as our 
readers know, claimed just as much sacrificial devotion for defunct 
as for living parents. 

We must now try to cxpoimd by means of extracts from native 
books the place which fiistiug has occupied in the religious life of 
ancient and modern Cluna. As the sacrificing of fo«id to the dead 
in various ways anciently commenced immediately after life was 
extinct, festing, l>eing a natural result of such sacrifictss, lK*gan at 
the same moment We read indeed in the lA H (ch. 70, L :J9): 
»Immediately after the deaith of their father or mother, the child- 
sren tic their hair with a head-scarf and fasten it witli a pin; 
»they then go liarefoot, have the skirts of their coat tueJeed up and 
9 inserted in their girdle', and howl, their hands folded on their 
» breast. Their grief and distress, their painful and bitter thoughts 
»injure Uieir kidneys, dry up their liver, and scorch their lungs. 
»Water or moist food docs not enter their mouths, and for three 
wdoys uo fire is kindlod (to cook food); hence the neighbours pre- 
» (An* rice gruel to feed them and to quench their thirst. Internal 

• grief anti distress produce a change in their outward countenance; 

• because pain and aflliction dwell in their hearts their mouths 

• do not relish any savouiy footl, nor do their bodies find rest 
» upon anytliing which is of good quality” •. 

Ujt it be noted by the way that the custom, revealed by this 
extract, of having no fire in tlie dwelling fur some days after the 
decease, must in course of time have given rise to ilie custom, 
described on page 24, of begging in the street for the ashes that are 
itKjuired for the cotfining of the corpse. Already on page 1J7 we have 
directed the readers attention to the origin of this curious custom. 
Fervent mourners sometimes kept up their devote seif-stiirvation 

1 Gotupare pa^e 641, note 2. 
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for nn exceedingly long time. The Li ki (chapter 14, L 4d) states that. 

» when Yoh Ching, the mother of (Tscng-Uzfi'i ttaiple) Tszo^li'un. 
» had died, even when five days had clapscil he did not yet tjat *. 
Elsewhere (chapter 10, 1. 8) the same Claseic relates; wTseng-UiS 
vmxd to Tsze-sEc: ‘Kih. when I was engaged in the funeral of 
»luy parents, no water or moist food entcnKl my month for seven 
*thiys*r^Upon this the other retorted; 'As to the ccrumonim and 
»ritea preacrihad by the ancient sovereigns, those who would go 
beyond tliem must stoop down and thus approjich the rescripts, 
>»an’d those who do not reach them should stand on tip-toe, tn 
a order to arrive so far. On this imoount. a sui>erior mau, when 
»engaged in the mourning for his father or mother does not take 
»in his mouth any water or moist food for three days only, and 
»though he uses a staff, he is sliU able U) rise to his feet at the 
» end of that time* *. 

From this we see that still as late as in the Confucian age there 
prevailt^d among the highest in the nation, to which wt? are justi¬ 
fied in supposing the Master's prinei|iol disciple Tsjtcng-tszd l)e- 
longed, a strong tendency to overtaoggerrate the fasting for the 
dead, and that the ethical* leaders of the nation deemed themselves 
constrained U) check this by admonitions and mural rescripts. Some 
of these have found their way into the Li ki. During ti»e time 
i»of mourning no one should be concerned about his abode, but 
»in extenuating himself should not do so to the endangering of 
»his life. lest he should leave no issue*. — 'fhough the fijod be 
»*lja<l during mourning, yet the mourner must satisfy his hunger 
»with it, for, if from hunger he neglects anything oonnet^ted 
» with his mourning, he commits a sin against the rites. On ihe 
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»other hand, it a just lu much ngainot the ritm should be forget 
Nhia sorrow through siitiety. It is a matter of distrew for superior 
» men to think that u mourner should not soe or hoar distinctljr 
»or should not walk straight, and thus be unconscious of hU 
»sorrow. Hence, if a mourner be ill, he must drink spirits and 
jteat flesh; if he be fifty years, he ought not to carry his extenun* 
p tions to a high pitch; at sixty he must not emaciate himself 
»at all, and at seventy he should not abstain from spirits and 
» flesh, all to prevent himself from dying.,Confucius spoke thus; 
j»*If ho have sores on his botly, he should bathe; if he have a 
p wound on his head, bo should wash it (comp, page 504); if he 
»bo ill, be should drink spirits and eat flesh. Extenuating and 
»emaciating himself to such a dqpise that illness ensues, this is 
» what a superior man does nut do. If one die from such emaciaton, 
»superior men will name him a person who has nut fulfilled his 
p duly as a son” *, 

Elsewhere again (chapter 4, 11. 28—80) the Li H has: According 
» to the rules for those who are in mourning, extenuation and emucia* 
»tion should not depict themselves on their outward countenance, 
» Dor should their seeing and hearing faculties be weakened thereby. 
»According to the same rules, if the mourner have a wound on 
»his head be should wash it, and if he have sores on his body 
» he should laitbe; if he be ill, ho should drink spirits and eat 
» meat, returning to his former abstinence when lie has recovered, 
p for not to fulfil tlie duties of mourning in the best possible 
p way is to be on the verge of want of afifuction and filial devo* 
p tion. At fifty, mourners should no more carry their extenuation 
»to a high pitch, nor should they, when sixty years old, ema- 
»ciatc themselves at all; at seventy they should merely wear the 
» shabby coat of hemp, drinking, however, spirits, eating fiesb and 
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»dwelling inside the house”'. »Matters relating to fasting and 
» mourning”, adds another chapter (19, L 11), i»do not extend to 
» octogenarians” *. » 

The staff which the starvelings of mourning were originally 
obliged to carry, lest their tottering emaciated bodies should (all 
to the ground, has been sufficiently dilated on in the foregoing 
chapter (pages 494 and 547). Wo have also seen there that it has 
b«xx)me in later ages a mere bmige of mourning, an emblem of the 
privations to which, anciently, the children devoutly submitted in 
order to benefit their beloved detid as much as possible. At present it 
plays absolutely no other part than that of a badge (see p. 590). 

Fasting and wearing mourning being really one and the same 
thing, namely abstaining from even the first requirements of life 
on behalf of the dead, os a matter of course we find that, 
like the last*nttme<l custom (sec pp. 491 se^,), fasting l>ecamc less 
Tigurous in pmportion os the relationship to the deceased was mure 
removed. ^'Diose who mourn in the first degree”, says the Li ki 
(chapter 71, 1. 5), »do not ent for three days; in the setxmd 
» degree, mourners do not take food during two <hiys; in the third 
decree, they abstain from three meals, in the fourth or fifth from 
> two. Should an ordinary officer take part in the dressing of a 
» corpse, he abstains from one meal. EleniTe, at the demise of their 

• father or mother, the mourners, when the coffin is stored away 
»in the hull of the dwelling, confine tlicmaclves in the morning to 

• rice gruel made of one handful of rice, and the same quantity in 

• the evening. Mourners of the second degree take food ul long inter- 

• vals and drink water, but must abstain from vegetables and frmt. 

• In the third degree they take no pickled meat or liquid food, 

• and in the fourth or fifth degree they drink no must or spfrits. 
» In this manner grief is manifested in drinking and eating” 
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And, again, just as in wearing mourning dress (see page 499), the 
austerity in fasting gradually dccreasetl in proportion to the time which 
hod elapsefl since the decease. >» In the mourning for their father or 
motlicr , so the same chapter of the Li ki continues, »when the great 
p sacrifice which follows upm the hurial has been presented and the 
»period of wailing is closed, the moumera cat at long internals 
» and drink water, but still abstain from vegetables and fruit When 
» one year has elapsed and the Lesser Sacrifice of Felicity lias been 
» offered, tliey may take vegetables and fruit *. And at the end of 
»»the second year, when the Great Satnifico of Felicity has been 
*» presented to the dmd, they eat pickled meat and liquid food, 

• and one month thereafter, the sacrifice which concludes the 
» mourning having been offered. they may drink must and spirits. 
i>\VTien they begin to drink spirits, they take must first; and 

♦ when they Ugin to cut meat, they first eat dried meat”*. 

Seeing from the above extracts that meat, must and spirits wore 

forbidden even in the last month of the deepest mourning, when 
other sorts of food had long been allowed already; seeing moreover, 
that must and spirits were not iicrmittcd to mourners of oven 
the two lowest degrees and that moralists bad to give implicit 
orders to sick and aged mourners not to abstain from such liquors 
or from flesh — the conclusion is forced upon us that the three 
articles in question stood quite foremost in the list of foods which 
mourners were not allowed to touch. This lacl coincides with the 
circumstance tliat it was just the same three things which in ancient 
China played the principal part at every sacrifice tlmt was offorLd 
to llie dead, as may be seen from the account which the / /i 
gives of the Mcrifices that were connected witli the dreosing of the 
dead (see pp. 83 scy.), with the coflining (pp. 363 seq\ with the 
ceremonious howling in the morning and evening after temporary 
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burinl m the hall (p. 118), nnd with the olMGr|iucs (p. 151). Their [wirt 
as auch will moreover be refernKl to in several chaptere in our Second 
B(x>k., devuled to n 8)atoiuatic irc'^aimonl of the worship of disem* 
bodied souls. Consetjuenlly, the correctness of our theory that fjiating 
Was in the bqpnning an abstaining from food nnd drink in order to 
supply the dead with nil the more for themselves, is hereby fully 
confirmed. We may also rcmiml our readers that, as stated on pages 
lUS and 383, it was customaiy during the Cheu dynasty to send to 
tlic tomb whole cart-loads of sacrificial uiea/ and tpirih, and to 
inter the same with the daid, and that, though rice was also 
sent thither, such was explicitly dtx;lared by a disciple of Confucius 
to be in disharmony with timt>honoure<l orthodox custom. 

Before finishing our sketcli of the important place fasting anciently 
occupiotl in China in the Iteligion of the Dead, we must still 
mention that the law of custoiii during the Clicii dynasty went so 
far as to make fasting incumbent npon tliosc who dressed a corfise 
or went to condole with p(x»ple who had sustained a loss by 
death. i*lt is a rule", says the Li ti (cb. 58, 1. 10), j»tliat Ihuse 
» who dress a corpse shall wail when they have fiuislied their work, 
j* An ordinary otliccr who has a dead body dressed by his nitainorB, 
»after the work is done abstains from one meal on its behalf* I 
»In the course of tlie day on whicli one goes to pay a visit ol 
»condolence", wiys another clause (ch. 12, 1. 0), »he drinks no 
»spirits and cats no meat***. It is worthy of notice also that it 
was prescribed (ch. 11, L 1) that »people outing by the side of 
a mourner might not eat their fill"*, a precept which, if the Lun 
fi* may lie Ixdieved, whs complied with by Confucius himself, 
who was the embodiuient of perfection and excellence. That for 
the rest momUsts declared it was every laxly *• duty, from the Son of 
Heaven down to the meanest of the people, to fast for the dead, 
has l)oen seen from the words of 'fsong-taz^f and .Uendus, quoted 
respectively on pages 475 and 503. 

Once firmly rooted in the andent Chinese nation as an Indis- 
pensabto religious rite, fasting for tlie dead natorully maintained 
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itself OS a RflCTcd ctistum during n long scries of ages. Many passages 
might be quoted from the Standard Histories and other high 
authorities in proof hereof; but we will not waste space and 
time by quoting more than a few. In the second centuiy of our 
ora. »one Shcii 'ru-p*iui lost his (hlher, when he was a mere lad 
»of nine years. His sorrow wjis more intense and his emaciation 

• greater thou the law of inomU demanded. Ev(?n after he hod 
» put off mourning, neither spirits'nor meat enteiwl his mouth for 

• over ten years, and on each luinivcrsniy of the demise he did 
»not touch food for three days** ^ Pasaing over a ooupic of cent¬ 
uries, we find it rccordeil of a certain (pnndee Sid Hung-wei* 
who livBil from A. D, 391 to 483: » Being in mourning for his 
F mother, he itjaignod his ottico, and was spoken of in lofty strains 

• beoiusc of the filial devotion which he displayed during the 

»time of mourning. Kveii after this had elapse<l, he continued to 
»restrict himself to vt^tables and plain food for a time. And 

• when his brother died in the service of tiie government, his 

• grief and sorrow exceeded what is mjuired by the law of momls, 

• and even after he had put off his inuiirning dress he neither look 

• fish nor flesh***. A contcmpiimr)' of his, Mu-yung Hi*, who lie- 
tween the years 401 and 407 ruled the kingdom of Yen *, sitiuitf?d 
in the present province of Chihli, •on the death of Udy Fu (his 

• concubine) wore the mourning of the first d^roe and ale rice 

• gruel’**. In the next century, the grandee Pei Chi-Ii*, governor of 
western Yii-cheu •, a part of the present province of Honan, •ale 
nothing but wheat and rice during the mourning for his mother*’*. 

+ H «= B Boulu of Ibe Later llou D^tuuly, 

chapter 83, 1. 9 . 

‘J ^ 5/. gi. 

SotiUnrra r*Brt of the Rmlni, chepter 510, I. 3. 

IM. I. la. 
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fCaUirj of the Suuthvn t*srt of tho Itaolm, 

chapter 38. U 15. 
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When the Tang djmtsty was seatod on the throne, hurting for the 
dead ranked amongst the political inatitutiona of the State. As such 
it received a place among the statutoiy rituals laid down in the Codex 
of the period Khai juen. a Not until three days lutvo (mssed", 
thus we read therein, ado mourners take food again. And when their 
»father or mother has been buried, the children tnny take rice gruel, 

V which in tlio morning is made of four times as much rice as the 
» hand can sooop up, and in the evening of the same quantity. 
»If they cannot eat such gruel, they may cxiok the rice dry, and 
»this latter way of preparing it is allowed to all the women" K 
It is no wonder that a dynast)’ which adopte^l fasting for the 
dead among its written bws, should have in store severe punish¬ 
ments for those who, while in mourning, indulged in Ismquets 
and riivelrics. »In the twelfth year of the period Yuen hwo 
»(A. D. 817), Yu Ki-yiu, a gnindee investod with the title ot 
» Military Tntcndant of the Em{Kirbr s horses, was in mourning for 

his fathers principal ooosurt, and yet he took part in a jo)'ous 
»entertainment and nocturnal drinking party in company with Liu 
»Ski-fuh, a bterary graduate of the bigliest degree. For this he 
»was divested of his offices anti dignities, chastised with forty 
» blows with the bamboo stick, and l>anisbcd to Ckung-cheu. The 
» graduate received the same number of blows and was condemned 
»to be relegated in bonishment to Lieo-cheu; and Yu Tih (Yu 
» Ki-)'iu’B father) was also deprived of his rank, beotuse he hod 

V shown himself incapable of giving bis son a proper education"*. 

New life having thus been infused into it by the official 

rescripts of the House of 'r'ang, the mourning-fast was in 
full vigour when the Sung dynasty occupied the throne. It is 
recorded that the magnate Chang Ts'i-hien *, who stood in high 
favour at Court, when his mother died in A. D. 903 »did nut 
sallow any water or liquid food to puss his Ups for seven days 
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j»Rncl, when this time Imd elnpsed, restricted himself to one bowl 
»of gruel n diiy. absUiining from spirits, meat, vegetables and 

»ihiit till the end of the mourning period" ^ It was also during 
the rule of the Sung dynasty that lasting for the dead found a 
place among the Rituals for Family Life, compiled by Chu Hi. 

sThe sons", this philosopher said, »must abstain firora food for 

j* three days. Those who an? in mourning for one year or nine 

smooths must give up three meals, and those who liave to mourn 
» for five or throe months must abstain from two meals. The kinsmen 
»and neighbours prepare rice gruel to feed them, and the super- 
»iors and elders of the family may compel them to cat a little 
» of it" * The reader will see at n glance tiiat much in this clause 
is borrowed Irom the Jbs (comp. pp. (US and 660). 

In spite of Chu Hi’s rescripts, fasting on beludf of the dead was 
slipping into abeyance in his time in some outo<jf-the-way comers 
of the Empire, for in the Zita^ $rai (at taA, which dates from the 
eleventh oentuiy' (see page 16), we read thjil in the far South-west 
of the province of Kwangtung people openly evaded it by the aid 
of deep-fetched subterfuges. »When among the people of Khin 
• a father or mother dies, the children touch no meat or fish, 
» hut they freely consume sen-€rHl)S, large shell-fish, oysters, uni- 
M valves and the like, pretending in this way to fast and to eat 
9 plain food, because these animals have no blood. The aborigines of 
9 Hainan, instead of feeding on gruel and rice on their parents' death, 
»then drink spirits and devour raw beef, considering supreme filial 
9 devodoD to lie therein" This contrast offered by the savage 
non-Chinese inhabitants of the said island, is interesting. The extract 
suggests that, with them, a frequent sacrificing of food and drink 
to the (lead has given rise to a systematical feasting upon the 
leavings, and much eating and drinking has become a iiuirk of 

^ ^ $1-. Hirtonr of lh« Sang Djrrauty, chnpiw 205. I. 20. 
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devotion to the dead by reason of its proving that many head of 
cattle have been killed on Llteir behalf, and large supplies of spirits 
been set out for their manes. Ethnogruphicol science has sufliciently 
established the fact that funeral baochnnaU ore ven’ common among 
savage peoples, ami that they prevail vridcly among the less oivilbod 
trib^ of the great Polynesian stock« of wliich the liainancao are 
most likely a branch. 

Fasting fur the dead has now almost entirely disappeartd from the 
list of customs of the people of southern Fulikien. In a case of 
death there, the inmates of the mortuary bouse are accustomed to 
l>esti)w little care ou their cooking, as the dis|x>sal of tlie corpse 
cluiuiA nearly all their attention and Umc; but this cannot l>e culled 
systematic fasting. Clearer vestiges of n former methodical ubstinenoe 
from forbidden food and drink still survive. In Amoy. mournerB 
never give festive entertainments, nor do they attend those of others, 
because meat, duly wadied down with spirits distilled from rice, 
is an indis{}ensablo dish at every loinquet. That the Ta fung 

li formally prescribes that >*mourners shall all abstain from parti> 
cipating in festive meals’* has been stated already on page G08. 
Elsewhere in this Volume (page 508) the reader has seen that the 
Ta yV’iay iuk fi threatens with eighty blows those who violate this 
rescript; but this Code moreover contains the following article: 
» If in a family which is in mourning the men and women mix 
»together disonlorly during the celobration of Buddhistic religious 
writes or Taoistic sacrificial masses, drinking spirits or eating flesh, 
»the fcniors of the family shall receive eighty blows with the long 
»stick; the Buddhist or Taoist clergymen shall be punished in the 
» same manner, and be reduced to laymen again*’^ 

Considering that tasting was at the outset abstaining from food 
with a view to being able to sacrifice i^o much the mure to the 
dead, it is a natural consequence that the ancient Chinese likewise 
observed a s{)ecial fast as on intruductoiy rite to the smtrifices which 
custom required to l>e offered to the luaues of the dead at n'guiar 
periods after the demise. and even after the close of the mourning. In 
oouru? of timu, such sacrificial fasting, as we may call it. was grodn* 
ally disconnected from its original material liase. Ceasing to he 
considered us an auxiliary expedient fur feeding the soul the better. 
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it becams a maiuB of raiding the tuind up to Lie soul, a means 
to onulila till! BacrificBr to iierfurm io a more ijcrfimt way the acta 
of worship iiii^mubrat apoa hun, hy bringing a built a closer con* 
[tetwaea himself and the soaL N'Vd cannot, however, now 
diflcmia fnjsting in this blcr stage uf lierelopiiient > but must tleter 
it fur our diiiqiilHitioiis on the dcicridctal worship of himum maiiEs, 
which will End a place ld the Second Book. 

Fasting far iha 

Having seen thatj sinco ancient times* fasrting for the dead in 
China was insopanibljr cx>nnected with niouroiug* it cun surprise 
nobody to dnd, that unco it formed a port of the inoiunijig to 
be observed by gnindees on the deraiee uf tlmir ftuler. »On tho 
» death of the feudul Uuier Tau (of the state of Lu)'*, thus the Li 
li states (cliapter i3| h 3), »K1 Clmo-tsz^' asked Ming King-tasi^ 
»whrtt .sort of foixl ought to be taken fur n decflaeed pnnw. Tim 
7> answer ran: ‘To eat gruot for him Is the geiienLl rule for the whole 
ji> Empire', *Hut', retorted the other, 'nobody throughout the four 
/tfpjurterd of the vrorld is ignumnl uf the EhlM that we, three 
» ministers, have not boon able to live (In harmony) with the royal 
» family. 1 ooiitd by an ctfoii etnaeiate myself , but would it not 
»make men doubt whether 1 was doing so in smeGrity? T will 
ft continue taking inj usiutl footl'" K Accordingly, fasting for a 
ruler was even severe enough to entiiil bodily^ eumelritioii; and hence 
it is quite natural tu read ra the Lt i'i (chapter 12, I 3): j»Ou 
» tha demist! ai a feudal lord, the seniors of the whole bmly of 
* officera have to cariy a staff" 

Etsew'here the Li M gives some detaiU at>out such olHcial fasting 
(ch. 57, Uh. 3U and -tJ), though not, in a way which Is marked by an ex¬ 
ec^ of lucidity, s On the death of a frmdid lord. Ilia eldest son, Great 
ff oIBcera, other sons and sundry oHiciivla ate nothing for thncti days, 
» but restdoted thetnselves to rico gnicl. After tliis they received 
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» an allowance of rice, one handful in the morning and the same 
» quantity in the evening, of which they ate aa many times as they 
adeemed 6U The ordinary oHieent (not living at the Court?) took 
»their meals at long intervals and drank nothing but water, eating 
» without any regard to 6xod times; and the same line of conduct 
» was pursued by the ladies, via. by the ruler's pnneipal consort 
»and the wives of the Great officers and ordinary offioors" ^ 

As a cunosity we may add that rulers in those times wore 
obviously m the habit of fasting a little for their grandees. » At 
»the burial of a high noble or Great officer*', says tlie Li JH 
(oh. 56. I. 17), »the ruler does not eat meat, and when the period 
>»of Wailing is lieing closed, be has no music. Nor does he have 
n music when an ordinar)* officer is being temporarily buried in 
» his house” •. 

Tliat fjeisting on the death of sovereigns was binding during the 
Han dynasty is sufficiently proved by the fact, annotated on page 
6*26, that the emperor Wen himself ordained that on his death 
there should be no abstinence from spirits and meat observed for 
him. We have not come across any distinct reference to the subject 
in the annals of ensuing ages; so we ore inclined to believe that, 
since the Han dynast}*, fasting for the Sons of Heaven has never 
been imposed upon the nation by official rescripts. Doubtless this 
may be ascribed in the first place to the circumstance that the 
precepts relating to it, which the ancient books of rites contain, 
are extremely vague and ore nowhere stated to have applied to 
the nation in gcoeraL 
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SeAdlON AOAINar tILK WASTE OP^ WEALTH TK B^TINO THE DEAil. 

After ftil thill Ima hwsan sUted in tine neveml diitptcrs of thb 
workj the undi^jputad fkot romaiiiii that a proper disposal of the 
dt'nd WAS one uf tho umin feat liras in the social tmd nellgloiie life 
of the nnoient Qhme»c, We have desohl>eil with how tnuiih care 
they were uuiuslotuud to wash and dress their deueastid nuAt-uf-kin^ 
how much attention they paid to coffins and grave vaults^ how 
they fitted out the graves with all surta of vnluubles and requisites 
of life, with vrhat an enormoim sacrifiou of wealth they miseul 
tombs broAfl ami high hir the groat of this world, for the double 
purpose of honouring them and placing their Ixidiia Ijcyond the 
reach of the pilfering and destroying hand of mom Seeing that the 
whole nation thus was enslaved by the conviction that a proper 
disposal of the dead isi ouc of the mu^l sacred duties incumbent 
upon man, ia it not quite natural tlmt ethic philosophers, tJie moral 
leaders of the people, ahould put themselves forward as ardent ad¬ 
vocates thereof? 

wTlie unrastRuned devoted subjection which ought to reign all 
anroimd'', aiya the Li jfi (chapter 33, L 32), #ifl the imperislnthle 
i^fuid unaltcrahle element which causes the living to bo nourished 
»properly, the dead to be iiomtiiiLted to the earth in a proper 
»way, and their manes to be properly aorved” K Confucius too 
connected the disposal of the dead immedintcly with tlie grout 
virtue of suhniiseiou and devotion to auperloi^, for it is stated 
that, on being oaked whut hi no is, he aiiswer<?d: »It conslats in 
s Serving the parents during thdr Life with obaervance uf what the 
» cutabllahed rites demaufl, and of burying them after their death 
^atid then satcrificing to their marics, likewise with observ^ation of 
* what the riu» demand" K We need not quote further citations of 
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thb kind, bocouae our readers hnve learned sufHcIcntly from this 
work that the three ancient booku of rites contain an astounding 
number of rules and rescripts conoeming the way in which the 
dead ought to be treated. 

It is not unnatural that public opinion in ancient China inter* 
preted the duty of consigning the dcjid to their graves in ii proper 
WAV in the sense of conducting their obsequies with very great waste 
of wealth. Orthodox conservatism upheld in this respect the customs 
of primeval times, during which, as we may suppose, almost the whole 
of the pro[icrty of the surviving relatives accoraponitxl their dead into 
the grave; indeed, in Chapter IV it has been shown that still during 
the Chen dynasty the dead were placed in their graves with enormous 
(quantities of articles of value and for daily use. This chapter shows 
likewise that in those times n strong reaction against snob practices 
was already at work. Advancing culture could, of course, feel no 
satisfaction in such barbiiruus destruction of wealth. 'Fhus an op* 
poiution school arose against the old conservatism, that in its turn 
gave rise to another school which defended the maiutcnauce of 
cxpciituvc funerals, fearing their abolition would necessarily entail 
a decline of the hiao. This last-named school stood its ground 
for centuries; but. though displaying great tenacity of eiistcnoe, 
it has been unable to maintain its cause in the long run. It dis¬ 
appeared entirely from the scenes after n hard struggle, in which 
the first school gained an absolute ascendency over it in mediaeval 
and modem times. To draw up an account of this struggle with 
the lielp of data given by native books, is the object of the present 
chapter. 

The oldest duimmentary evidence now extant concerning a spirit 
of reaction againnt waste of wealth in dU|Kising of the dtxtd. is 
probably the folbwing episode, relating to the renowned stali’sman 
Kwan Chung * or Kwan l-wu •, who died B. C. 045. In the 
» kingdom of Ta*i the people were Iwnt ujxju buiying the dead in an 
)»exp(aisive style. All woven stuffs were used up for grave clothes 

• and shrouds, all the timber for (x>ffins and grave, vaults. 11 wan, 

• the ruler, feeling grievcxl at tliis, spoke with Kwan Chung 
»about the matter. ‘If. amd he. all woven fabrics are used in 
»that way, none of my subjtxrts will in the end have anything 

• to cover himself with, and if all the timber is wasted, there will 

• be nothing lidt them wherewith to construct dwellings; and yet 
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»the pooplo do not cease fruni bur^ring the dearl at such great 
vexponst*. WImt is jruur opiiiioti aiM)ut taking measurca agaiuit 
>»il?' To which Kwan Chung replied: ‘In general, hiiuiun acta 
1 * ore perforiiiod from a dcairo to obtain a good reputation or to 
»gaiii profit*; — and hereupon a decree was issued to the efiect 
»that, whenever n coffin or vault cxceederl certain dimensions, the 
»corpse should be mangled and punishment be inflicted on the 
9 mourners. In fact, no reputation could be eanu^ by the 8ur> 
» vivun by a mutilation of their dead, nor could family cbieCi reap 
profit by incurring castigation; what reasons could there be under 
9 such circumstances to maintain the c.x^Kjnsivo burials?” ' 

The invaluable Li ki, to which wo so rarely apply in vain for 
information on any subject of antiquity, also introduces us to a 
partisan of the school of economy in the person of Kwoh TsxfJ-koo 
or Cli'ing Tsz«skuo, whose uc({Uiiintance our readers have mode 
already on page 301. »Burying”, said this scholar. >» means hiding 
)>away, and this hiding away arises from a desire tiiut men sliouUl 
JO not see the corpse, ilunce the grave garments ought just to 
»Butfico to dross the rorpae decently, the coffin should surround 
»thc clotbai. the vault embrace tlie coffin on all sidis. and tbo 
»earth embrace the vault in the same wise. And sbdl we then 
JO raise a tumulus over the grave, and plant it with trees?* — 
JO When Ch*ing Tsze>kao was laid up ill, Khingd entered and 
politt'ly asked him: *Yoar disease, Master, is severe; what are 
JO we to do if it should prove to la) the great illness (t. e. death)?' 

• Upon this, l^o/i^kuo replied: ‘1 have been taught tliut, during 

• life. we should be useful to others, and in death should do 

• them no harm. 1 have never been of any use to others during 
JO my liie, and may I then do them harm by luy death? When I 
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select n plot of grounJ which doe» not produce any food, 
j» and buiy me there* ** *. 

In the struggle against the orthodox InvLshncas in burying the 
dead Confucius decidcilly siilcd with tlie party of the gulden mean. 
Yet he was far &um enforcing upon others bU views in this respect, 
for wc read that, »when his disciples wUhed to give (their fellow 
»disciple) Yen Yuen a rich burial at his death, and tiio Master ad- 
» vised them not to do any such thing, yet they buried him in rich 
stylo*’ *. Had the Sage ever shown himself to his disciples other¬ 
wise than a mere lukewarm partisan of economy in burying tbcdcud, 
they would not have thus ventuml to act in op|)Osition tohU\iows; 
hence tlio conclusion is obvious tliat his objoction to buiying Yen 
Yuen in an expensive stylo amounted only to ii mild exhortation. 
Another proof that the Sage only advocated moderation in the mat¬ 
ter, we have in the hict that the La ki states (chitpter 11,1. 21): j»The 
9 Philosopher said: ‘ Where there are means. the established rites 
»should not be eiceetled. And if there arc no means, then let the 
» body be dressed from head to foot and be buried without delay, 
9 the coffin being let down by mi^ans of ropes and covered with a 
»tumulus. How can man find fault with such a procedure?*. If 
9 you wrap the body round from head to foot, and quickly bury it 
9 withont using a vault, this being suitable to your means, yon 
9 may he said to act in accordance with the established rites* *’ *. 
On another occasion i»he said: * Yen-ling Ki-tsxC aros a man of 
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» Wu vtfrsetj in the riteft. Whun ] want tlien^, I aaw him bury 
B one of his dead. The pit was nut dt-cp itg to rtJtich the gmuDd^ 
i^WHler^ he had olotheii tine duid tuHn in giirtuHtitd which he 
B hiui warn in ordinary times. nnd nfter the iDtermcnt he merely 
A? mised such a CumiLlas iis wa?. Jn»t hlg enough to cover the 
Bpit uci nil and just so hi^h tbit the luiDd ixudd bu 

B easily phicod upon it',.. * Confucius said: 'Wes not therefore 
Bthis yeO'Iiug JCi-tsssiJ, observing Elio rites* in nceordiinDo with the 

? i IP I 

The party which Confneius luid jomed 1$ found to appeal very 
often tfj nu utterly uorcLinblc tradition recortled in the YiA 
and reproduced and criticized on page ii81, to the effect timt no 
tuiuuU were raised over gravtus In very ancient times, uor trees 
planted on the spot * and that in snbsoquent ages the angea deemod 
it Bufficient for a proper huriul tii use i>idy cothiiB and grave vaulti#. 
An iustaDoe of such appeahi has benri quoted on prige 3it* The 
hightsat happinosB and perfection of tnankind has^ indeed, always 
been considered by the wise men of Clniia to lia in a retum to 
those exceUent olden tiiucs when all customs and usages were, a» 
they thought , churacteriiseii hy a mtjst eiiempLaiy simplicity* Con-' 
fucius himself. It is stated* imposed the simplicity of buriaU * of 
which fhe YtA i;i»y apeiikiJ* upon the pcfjple of Cliiing-ta while he 
Riirninifitered that countiy ns Governor (e^ee page 303); yet his 
private conduct when be had to eivramit hi& own the 

earth, was not in harintmy with his otlicial measures, b When he 
» had found thr oppurtunily to bury Imth hi^ parents in one grave at 
>»Fang, ha imid: *1 have bean! that uncienUv tite dead were buried 
^ in graves over which do mounds were raised ; but uow-aKiBys 
there arc members of our family Khiu living to the oast, west* 
sooth and north* so that tlmre umat he TOmothmg to render 
the spot recognizable'. On this he nused a mounrl over tlie grave* 
four feet high. He rfiturned home first, hia disciples remaining 
*> budiinil. Then ri heavy rain fell* W'hen they rejoined thiur 
^ he naked therm 'Why are you so bte?’ — ‘Thegmvgai Fang gave 
It v^-By'* they answered, Confuriua did not reply; but when they 
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»hiul told him thrice, be melt into tenrs, and said: *And yet it 
> vnm known to me that the ancients never needed to repair their 
»grave*!"**. This outburst of grief shows the remorse he felt at 
nut having imitated the holy ancients by raising a mound over 
the grave. 

Considering the almost unbounded influence which Confucius has 
exercised over the Chinese nation hotli by his doctrines and per¬ 
sonal conduct, we may well believe that by his hesitation, when tiio 
burial of his own parents took place, to stand Arm by the princi¬ 
ples of the school which prcache<l a thorough restoration of the an- 
cietil simplicity, he has had a great share in maintaining during ail 
rsubsequent ages the use of substantial and expensive coflins, the 
construedou of pompous mausolea ami large graves fur the dead of 
disdnetiun and wealth, and the planting of beaudful and lofty 
trees thereon. The wealth spent upon those things since his dme 
may truly bo said to be enorinuus and to defy all cnlculndon, sf 
our readers can judge from Chapter IV of the second Part of this 
Book, and from Chapters V ajid XIV of the present Port. 

The school of economy in the disposing of the dead, in vogue 
in the time of Omfucius, seems to have developed its energies 
es|)eciaUy in the fifth and fourth century before our era under 
the influence of Mih-tax?*, a most reiuurkublo figure among the 
philosophers of ancient China. Our WesUjm world leameti for 
the first time something mure about tiiis niun than his name in 
1859, when Dr, Edkins published a short biography of him, with 
some jotdngB about the wridngs Which bear his name Afterwards 
Dr. Irt^gge produced a literal traosludun of the sage's doctrines on 
Universal Isive *; but both Sinologists have left hb disquisitions against 
prodigality in funeral matters almost untouched. VVo will thcrefora 
avail ourselves of the present occasion to place them lieforo our 
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retulers^ but lirst a word mu^t bo 8fiid about limt boLdofit tbbiker 
of Ilk time and wliout Iiia Mrbtxil. 

[iittlo k known uf him. His roul mime wfis Mih Till ^ but he ia 
conuuonlv ilesic^nated an Mih-taaD. » The phtloaopker Mill". The only 
notice of him which hna any hbtoiiml vnlac, occurs in the Historical 
Records, imd runs ns follows: » MIh Tih was a Gretit ollicer in the atiite 
» of Sung. He diapinyed great Ekill in defending (the capital of] that 
»state and also in ratrenching outla/ in administering the people. 

say iic was a oontempumry of Confucius , but others iimin- 
j? tain that he lived after him” SzB-ma Ching", a distingnkhed 
scholar of the eighth contury, sjiys in ijis celebrated El ucidation of 
the Historical R^rds"*: »In the writing which bear Nfih-tass&k 
i^name, mention is made of one WumtazS^, a disciple of Ta^^hia, 
j* who interrogated Mih-tazi?. Consequently, Mili-tszi) must have lived 
» hiter than the seventy dimples of Confiiiiiua”* — TszS^-liitt being 
one qf them. 

We may note here that Mih-taze is also the reputed inventor of 
the flying kite. The philosopher lau Ngan has rmjitieri that wMih* 
?«> laze made a wooden kite, whinh he ciiiniwd to fly for three ilajs 
without allowing it to take rest""; but there is no evidenty? to 
prove tliat tills statement rests on historical fVmndntjon. 

In the Catalogue of Litcmtufe ooiitaintul in the iWka of the Early 
Han l)ynasty ’ the Mihist writera are arranged under ii «4;paratfi 
doss or schooL Six ore mentioned, inclusive of Mih'tsze hitniielf; 
three of these are stated to Imve baon hlu distlplea, and the tw(t 
othera to have tmlonged to an earlier peciiai, the life id one of 
them, named Yin Tih'^ being placed as far hack as the stjvcreigni! 
Ch*ing" and EQntng of t.he Chen dynasty, who ore supjiosed to have 
ruled tlie Empire in the twelfth centmy before Christ. According 
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to the same Catalogue« Yin Yih's writings embraced two boob 
(p*ion) which, bo far ns wo know, are irretrievably lost; it is 
also unknown whether they treated of economy in disposing of 
the dead. Hence Mih-tBB<< b the most ancient author of the 
school, whose opinions on the subject are still eitant in a written 
shape. It is doubtless owing to tho stem opposition which, as we 
shall show on (xige 684, Mencius offered to him, that the atten¬ 
tion of scholars has never been entirely withdrawn from his doo* 
trinos, which have thus escaped total oblivion and perdition. But 
they have oxne down to us in a very mutilated shape. According 
to the above mentioned Catalogue of books, they consisted of 
seventy-one chapters. Eighteen of these have since been lost, among 
which two treating of j»S implicity in burials” *. Of tho reuioining 
one we now offer a translation t(» our readers, taking the liberty 
to skip a few passages which have no reference to our subject. 
Tlio style b prolix and tedious, and spoilt by numerous super- 
duous repetitions. The frequent recurrence of the phrase: »Our 
Master Mih-tai$ said” places it beyond doubt that the piece was 
not committed to writing by Mih-tszt^ himself, but by some un¬ 
known disciple of hb. The ropy from which we have prepared our 
transbtion was edited and annotated in 1781 by Pi Yuen *, Governor 

the province of Sliensi. 

»When the holy sovereigns of the first three dynasties ■ had 
passed away, the world lost its moral rectitude. During siibsequtmt 
» generations of men, some amongst the magnates became convinced 
»that burying the doul in rich stylo and luoumiug long for 
»them were things identical with humanity, rectitude and tho 
^devotion of filbl sons, while others cherish^ a contrary’ opinion. 
» Hence there arose two schoob of philosophy, the doctrines of which 
» were conflicting and the rules of conduct oPwhich were dbmetrio- 

• ally opposite. Both schoob said: 'Our first founders have based 

• their tenets upon precedents set by Yao*, Shun*, Yu*, 'Pang^ 

• Wen and Wu**; and yet their doctrines were conflicting and they 


' 0 » il7^. 

3 Thoae of His, Shan^ ami Tin. 

4 The andmt )]arafa>n of aovemgna, mentiimed nn fiage 605. 

5 Uino*i aneceoMr on the throne, montioned on 418. 

0 The founder of the Hia dynuoty. 

7 The reputed fonndor gf the Shang dynnity, 

^ The (bander of the Chen dynmty, and hia (kther. 
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» folbwtxl opfKjsite rallii erf i^nducl. U it nuimag therBfore that great 
»inflEi tjf later genaraticjuii have VeiciUjiUmI [jet worn the tloctriata of 
j^thost; tiifd iHjhijola? Bat why Iheti are ihoBo dyctrines ncvertheleas 
« tTOO^riiUtad with induigenoe and even converted intfi oiKcial re«ioripta, 
»ao that the nation, on ■teemg thia, natuniUy ujrivea at the oonoiu- 
n aion tljjjl rich bamls and hiug mourning really stand iti the closest 
»relatinnsliip to the aforeiiidd three good thinga {Immanitj', moral 
» rectitnde, filial devotion)? ' 

y>l it ua my opinion that, if hy burying the dead in a rich 
» style Md moundng Iniig for them in obedience to the doctrinca of 
»the said aohool and in cooformi^ with its views, the jaair r^ really 
» be anriohed. a sparse population Imj inereased, dangers he r^juioved 
u (from the Throne) and disorder converted into good rule, then iu 
»* Ihia cuBo *uoh biirmla and sneh mourning do ooiistitute in point of 
■» feet humanity, moral rectitude and hlial dovotjoni Then propa- 
» gandti should eedainly be made of tfiem by those who work for 
i^the giTKMi of mankind, then no philanthropiat who strives to 
»place at the hefwi of this world men who bold the wins of 
»government with a firm liand > and to make the people ap- 
V preciate such men, slunild ever neglect the oljservnijce of such 
burtiils and such mourning. But, on the other hnnil my opinion 
wis that humanity^ moral rectitude and filiBl devotion do nu/ oon- 
»aist in pcrforiuiug rich buriaLs imd observing long tnonming fje- 
’‘riwla in olMdienue to the doctrines of that sohool and in eon- 
>* formlty with Its views, in cafie such buriaht and such mourning 
»do not eTiricb the |Kior, nor tncrefuio the population, nor remove 
» dangers, nor convert uniin’hy into good rule* Then, in this case, 
j* those who work for rnai/s welfisro should not acruplt! to interfere 
* with auch matters, and aveiy pliiJantlimpiat who is aniiam te 
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» prevent nets which are minoua to the world and to induce the 
)• people to refrain fr^mi such aote, must durinij the whole of hia life 
» abstain from such burials and such mourning. From most ancient 
»times down to the present day it has never happened that the 
» nation became unruly, at u time when the material interests of the 
» world were being promotetl and things hurtfnl to man’s advantage 
>» were being removed. How do wo know tins?' 

(No oniwer it git«i to thi* qattition. H«ic* wb raimt rappoae that eiUier Uiare 
ii a pip In tha Uiti, or that lha queatiun Itaolf b wit of placey. 

I^lt was on account of the fact that even now-a-days many of 
» the officers and grandees in this world are living in doubt wliethor 
»rich burials and long mourning are good, proper and harmless, 
»that our Master Mih-tszi? said; 

»Well, let us then patiently put the matter to the test. Those 
»who, however versed in ■ matters of legislation they may be, 
» adhere to rich buriab and long mourning, because they deem these 
>♦ to be useful for the nation, such men pretend that, when sovereigna, 
» feudal rulers and gramleea liave sustained a loss by death, the coffin 
»and the vault must be heavy and substantial, the interment accora- 
» paniod by profuse expenditure, the clothes and shrouds numerous, 
»ornamentation and embroidery abundant, and the tumulus big. 
IB They further pretend that, in a case of death among warriors * 
» or commoners, these ought to squander away almost everything, even 
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y* to their dwcUing houses. Feudal lords« they say, should empty their 
» coach-houses, place their gold, jade, pearls ami emeralds upon the 
»corpse. Olid hiile hands and coi^ of silk in the grave, with their 
o savings, carts and horsca; they should provide much household fur- 
» niture, such as curtains, caldrons, stools of earthenware and of other 
» material, mats, pots and ice-cans, spoors, swords, feathers, yak- 
.•»tails, objects of tooth-bone find leather, and bury as many of 
all these things os they please. And os to the attendants to be sent 
»into the tomb along with the dead, they teach that the maximum 
» number to be killed and buried in the case of u Son of lloaven must 
»amount to several hundreds, and the minimum to several times 
»ten, and that that for a prince or a Great officer the number ought 
» not to exceed several times ten, hut may not Im less than a oer- 
9 blin cipher. And what do they make of the hiws of mourning? * 
»Mourners, they say, must wail and weep without regulating 
»the modulation of their voices. If a senior of the family has died, 
«thi^ should shed their tears with a shabby coat on and with a 
»band around their heads; they must dwell in mourning sheds 
liand sleep therein upon straw or matting, with a clod of earth 
»for ft pillow. They must encourage, nay oompol one another to 
»suffer hunger by abstaining from food, and to suffer cold by 
» wearing thin clothes, so that their faces become sharp and bony% 
y> their eyes sink in their sockets, their countenances turn black and 
» blue , lltcir can and eyes liecome unable to distinguish sounds or 

^ liB iif> » . l?|5 fit 

S Ttie character PH , which ftiaiKht here in the text, b not Rrren in the Klianghi 
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» obj«ct5, their luiudi ahiI feet lose their strength anil booome unfit 
>» for tuo. High otiicen, they say further, while in mourning, ought 
» not to be able to rise to their feet unless supporteci by others, 
j* nor ought thc^ to be able to walk without a fttufi'. And all this 
»should be oontiuueil in this way for tltree years! ’ 

»Rut if such things are prescribed institutions, if they ure taught 
» by word and example and uonsidered to constitute correct belmv* 
» iour, then sovereigns, feudal rulers and gnindeca who pmetise 
n them l)ecome unfit to attend regularly every morning to the ad* 
» ministmtion of their states, and their several otficers incapable of 
» bestowing their attention upon agricultural pursuits and the filling 
<»uf the granaries. And if liusliundinen pnictise them, they oertuinly 
»must grow iinablo to remain outside their houses from mom 
«to eve, in order to plough, sow, phuit and cultivate trees. If 
» workmen practise them, they are rendered iinahlo to re|Mir ships 
»and carts or to make implements and vessels; and if women ^ 
»the like, they cannot rise early to spin and weave, and then 
»retire late. A mature cunsiderution of the matter convinces us 
»that rich burtnls are identical witli bmy'ing produoetl wealth on 
»a large scale, and that mourning for u long time amounts to the 
»saroe thing as forbidding the people to exercise their professions 
»for that length of time. To endeavour to enrich the people by 
whelping thow who have iux:umulated a little wealth to bury it 
»in the ground, and then to prevent those who art* anxious to pro- 
» duce wealth from executing their purpose for n length of time, ii 
» tlio same thing as trying to produce harvests by forbidding all plough- 
w mg. Nothing therefore that is signified by the word »enriching*’ is 
» attained by rich burials and long mourning. And hence it is that 
» all endeavours to create ricli families have hitherto proved a failure 

i BP®. 
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»But huu the nmii desimui^ of ninkiiig nch bunuLs nuil long 
j» luouniiiiig Hubseniont to tho inareflise of the {>o[]iLlEition^ any chttnue 
»to snoceoJ tiiejneia? I’ho iiriswer muiit ugoin ba in the liagivtlve. 
X Let ua now hoc why in thiu respect thcru ia na fcanan wlLatovcr to 
;?OQnaider rich bumlfi imd long mouruing m conHigtant with good 
« goircrnment *. 

wA ruler, a father or mother, a wife, and a oontmimtor of a 
» famiJy, live in all, hjc all muuTjitid for after their dejitli till in 
»the third year, ^rhon wo liave otlier elartufolk, i\js paternal uncles, 
» hrothars, and auns by uunuubmes. who uxa mournod for during 
>> 6ve montliB, while thu moumiiDg for patamid aunta, elder sidterB^ 
»alters' dons, and tnaterual ujideB luata for stinie motiths. Ac* 
voofdinglv the extenuLitiun und emaciution uf mourning are de» 
»cideilly subject to dxed ru1e& Dut it ia required that the Ikco 
»muBt been me nharp and bonj, the oyea should aink in the 
lioud, the oouoteuaute must tnrn bhu:h u:nl blue, the ears and 
»eyes ought to grow uniiL for hearing imd seeing distinctly, arina 
and tihnuld lose their strength and iwixime of no nae. Still 
"further, it ia ordered that high functiarumtjs, when in mourning, 
»should only be able to stand on their legs when suppctrled by 
not tiara, and tliat tliey ihould ba iucapebla of walking without the 
uau uf a HtiiS, and thui they must remain in such a canditiQn for 
three yeara. If, however, auoli things jtre prescribed institutions, 
if if they ore taught by word, and example and considcFod to con* 
j^stitute [lerfect hehariour, and if the required ^iorv'ation and nli* 
** atiacDce are eo severe, then the people can neither bear the winter 
wcold, nor the heat of summer, but must fall sick and perish 
win coimtleas numbers, and the prevention of much flcaiaal intcr- 
»*t50urae miisl be the coinwapjcnce horeof To employ tliis method 
»of causing the people to multiply, may be compartid to au at- 
»tempt to mcrcaac their chances of a long life by ordering them 
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»to carry swordi on their backii. Nothing tlierefure that iu cx> 
» pressed by the term »increase of population'* is atbiined by rich 
» burials and long mourning, which eiphiins why all eudcavuun to 
n thereby increase the population have utterly failed in times gone by \ 
Tt But muy a man hope for success who desires rich buriala and 
»lung mourning to serve as u means to ensure good government? 
» Onct? again the answer must bt*; No. Let us now see why in this 
» respect there is no reason to consider rich burials and long mourn* 
y> ing as consistent with good government 

When a state is really poor and its population sparse, its 
»government inevitably labours under disorders. If rich hurials 
wand long mourning are pnucribed institutions, if they are taught 
w bj word and example and considered to constitute oorrect behav* 
wiour, then the higher claaaes by practising them become inca{iable 
wof mlministering justice and ruling the people, while the lower 
w classes by practising them become unfit for attending to their lalaiur. 

* Now, if the higher classes fail in administering justice and ruling 

# the people, it is self-evident that the government will be thrown 
» into confusion. And if the lower classes do not attend to their work, 
n their means of prtjcuring food and raiment wiU undoubtedly become 
» insufttcient to meet tlieir necils. In consequence hereof,younger broth* 
w cm, on applying in vain to their elder brothers for succour, lose the 
w devotion they owe to the latter, and even cono<uvea hatred against 
)» them. Sons likewise having recourse to their juirenU fruitlessly for 
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vheipt sink their 6Iial devotion iind submissioii, and conceive a 
» grudge against the autliors of their being. And ministers, on finding 
9 the succour which they detaunti from their ruler not granted them, 
» cast off their loyalty and revolt against their lord. As a natural 
»ooosc<|ucnco, a depraved people, ill behaved, without raiment to 
»cover them outside their houses, without flood to eat b>dourB, 
»pouring forth continuous yells of woe from their dwellings, us 
j^onc man indulge in licentious and cruel acts; and as there is 
» nothing to keep them within liounds, rubbers imd rebels increase 
in numbers, but orderly people become scarce. All endeavours to 
>^o6tablish good government by first multiplying robbers and rebels 
» and decreasing the orderly population, wo may compare to order- 
9 ing a man to turn round * three times without once turning his 
9 liack to us. Nothing therefore that is implied in the term »good 
government” is attained by rich burials and long mourning; and 
y> hence it is that attempts to thereby promote good government 
9 have not been crowned with sucoess hitherto *, 

»But may the man who wishes to csiuse rich burials and long 
9 mourning to serve as a means of preventing large states from at* 
» tacking small .states expect good results? This time again the answer 
must be in the motive. Geneiully speaking, large states for the 
» following reasons refniin from attacking a smnU one: if the hitter 
» has laid up large stores of provisions, if it has its city-walls in 
»»good repair and harmony reigns among its chiefs and tbour sub* 

1 The tiJit hits j which b nuniiiingleM. Wi* tnuislatp » if tbcr» »iood , 
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» of barying the deiul with much waste of wealth and mourning for 

* them a long time ‘Taking for granted that such burials and 
psuch mourning neither enrich the poor, nor increase the popu- 
» lation, nor remove diingen (from tlie Throne), nor convert anarchy 
i^into good rule, yet the foCt remains that the selfsame moat per* 

• feet sovereigns did practise them*. To this our Muster Mih-tsss^ gave 
j» answer: * 

»'This is not true. In ancient times, when Yao died on on 
» expedition which he had undertaken to discipline the eight savage 
tribes in the North, and was buried on the northern slope of 
»mount Kfiiiiiig , he was only enveluj}e<l in three dresses and 
»shrouds. liis cotiin was uuuie of wood of the Kioh tree, and lh>* 
»lichew creepers were tied around it, and when it was placed in 
»the grave * they wailed for him, filled the pit with earth, but 
w raised no mound over it, so that cows and horses rumbled over 
X* the spot when the burial was over. When Shun had died by 
the way while reducing to order the seven tribes of biirburians 
win the West, and was buried in the market town of Nnn*ki, 
» his grave clothes and shrouds likewise consistrxl of no more than 
9 three; his coffin too was of Kioh wood and wound round 
w with Dolichos cree|)crs, and when his interment was completed, 
»the people of that town freely moved over his grave *, And 
» when Yu, while travelling abroad to discipline the nine tribes of 
9 barbarians in the East, had fiassed away and was buried in the 
9 mountains of Hwui-khi, no more than three dresses and shrouds 
9 were placed around his body; his coffin of T*ung wood was only 
>» three inches thick, and the Dolichos creepers that were tied 

i tinra the t«it bai the chanictar jflL. which obvioiuiy •tandu for Ih# homo* 
phonon* . 

8 Compare herewith wbnl ho* boon bialiHi on po*tc 4i8 about the gr««es 

of Yoo and Shoo. 
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jnuiQund it wetfi twisted so IooboIj, that tJiey did not even cause 
« tbe hoardfl to fit tight together. And on niaHog the grave, they 
ndid not dig dtjcp into the bowels of the efirth, hut wntentod 
tliHtiiselves with interring the coffin so tljat the bottom did not 
» reach the groiuiil-water and no bud smell escaped ut the topi and 
t* when the biirifll waa over^ tliey pinned the rest of the earth upon 
V the grave in auoh a wi^ that it could not be distinguishod fnmi 
the cultivated fields around. No more than this was done for those 
w rulers. Such a line of conduct having been followed with rt^gard to 
»these three mtist perfect monarcha, it is clear that Keh hiin»k and 
^ timg mnLiming were certtiinly not practised by the holy sov^ereigns 
»in gnncraL And oonsldcring that thiy occupied a high position 
>^iu their quality of Sons of Heaveu, and Unit tiicy were wwdthy 
vm owners ol the Empire, it is inudmissible that they were buried 
»in such a plain mannor because labouring under & wont of 
» means h 

j»At present* the way iu which iiovercigiia, feudal rulerB mid 
}* grandees are buried ditfeia totally from the above. Large coHins 
» and inner coffins nro invariably used for thetii, os ulflo oraamentiinl 
»leather and threefold piecca of worked silk u set of jade badgea, 
A'Hpaare, swords* ealdmna, earthenware a tools, jiits, ice-cans, em- 
»broidcred and unamamenLed ailh. Large hnltors, couutlesa gar^ 
i^monts, carts anti horses, a uomplcte set of musical instnimcnta 
« for fiidiea. And people say^ the clay muat 1 m: rammed down ao 
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» well, that the difference in appearance between the mound • and 
» a Datum! hillock is entirely done away with. Hut this is precisely 
y> the way to prevent tlie people from properly excrcuing their 
»professions and to destroy their wealth to an amount incalcuU 
V able I Such useless proce^ings being indulged in, our Master 
» Mih*tsze has told us:' 

»At the outset 1 have declared • it aa ray opinion that, if 
»by burying the dead in a rich style and mourning long for 
»them in aooordunce with the doctrines and views of the sages 
»whu advocate such things, the poor can indeed be enriched, 
»the population be increased, dangers be removed from the Throne, 
»and anarchy be converted into good rule, that then indeed such 
yt burials and such mourning constitute humanity, moral rectitude 
»and filial devotion, and in this case should certainly be enoou- 
» raged by those who work for iiuin'a welfare. I have also declared 
»it as my opinion that rich burials and long mourning do not 
p constitute humanity, righteousness and filial devotion if they 
»cannot produce the said good effects, and that, in this case, 
9 the people oertamly must be withheld therefrom by those who 
• try to promote the good of munkiud. I have fiiriherraore stated 
»that, in coDse(|uoncc of such burials and such mourning, all 
»efforts to enrich the State have no other results than to create 
»dire poverty, all endeavours to incretise the population have the 
9 effect of deenasing it, all attempts at cstablishuig good government 
»create the gretit4?st disorder; further that it has hitherto proved 
9 useless to try by rich burials and long mourning to prevent large 
9 states from attacking small ones, and that misfortunes full to the lot 
9 of those who desire to secure thereby the blessings of the High Eiu- 
9 peror and the spiritual beings. I have shown above that Yuo, Shun, 
»» Yu, Tang, Wen and Wu acted on principle in frustrating the bu- 

rials and mourning in quostiun, and I will pnive anon that even the 
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» mi5i«iiTBs of Kieh uud Chcu ^ Yiu and LI ' were dimjted to msiuing 
i^tjconomj Id tbeae rnuttera^ trom wbiah wa must tsonclude tliat 
» rich burmla tiiid long mourning were not priuitisod hy tho holy 
w sovorrigitA. And yet tkc adlierants of rich hurlulsand long mourning 
j^saj: 'Admitting tlmt it la truo they wore not prautried hv the 
» ftoverelgiiB of anciflnt timoa, what do you aay then to the fact that 
^ the [jiktriinuna in otu- Middle Kingdom do not discontiriae thoao 
uwiges, Imt ruflintuin tliem, itwtead of giving them np?' To this 
j* our Master Mih-tsztS' am were** 

>jI sltupiy coil this: mera atNjiLieBcing in habils once eatabtuhed^ 
and the cx)n3e<iueiice of a tendontiy to mise to the rank of a duty 
»the olisarvance of wliniever has grown into a custom. In former 
w times tbero Gxkuni to tlie cast of Yuch a state, called KImi-mub. 

Tilers Lt wns cuBtoiiiRry to kill * and <levniii: the oldest son alive, 
» and noverthelet® bis younger hrothers w ere sdd to very well know 

i Tbfl ATYioiQignr mozitiocioil ipn ItU, Tlmy mw iiofiflmlly aebvtrd Uy CliirjRHa 
hlatiirianB. 

*2 Two princ«» of ihn Chcu dTiuuitTr miid to havia rdj|J 0 ifd rwpgctjTnlymihDC^S^ith 
unit ainlli cecituTy 0- C, Thoy lews aoTpr #ti«>d in rtpu’tn wiili mnUrB lijutur imt . 
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9 their duties towards hiuL And children at tlie denth of their father 
9 took their mother on their back and cost her out, saying that the 
» wife of a disembodied soul might not dwell together with them. 
9 Tile ruling classes there considered such things as consistent with 
9 good government, and the people deemed them to be good customs, 
9 90 that they were not discontinuixl, but maintained instead of 
9 being given up; and yet how could they possibly coincide with the 
» principles of humanity and moral rccdludc? Here wc have good 
»instances of acquiescing in habits once established, and raising 
9 to the rank of a duty the observance of whatsoever has grown into 
9 a custom. The inhabitants of the state of Yen-jen, which was situated 
9 to the south of Ch‘u, were wont to cast away the bodies of their 
»dGocased relatives os soon as decomposition set in, not burying 
»the bones until a certain time had elapsed; and such pnx^eedinga 
»qualitied them for the name of hliai sons. And the people of 1-khil, 
9 a state to the west of TsSn, at the death of a relative piled up 
»fuel and brambles, and converted the iMxly into ashes, saying, 
9 when the smoke whirled up, that the deceased was ascending to 
» distant regions; and they did nut become fully qiudifiod for the 
9 title of filial sons ere they had done thisSuch things were 
9 there considered by the ruling classes to bo consistent with good 
» government, and the subjects deemed them to lie good customs, 
9 SO tluit tliey were not discontinued, but maintained, instead of 
9 being given up; and yet, how could they coincide with the prin- 
9 ctples of humanity and moral rectitude? Here again we have good 
9 instances of acquiescing in habits once establisht*<l, and raising to 
9 the rank of duty whatever has grown into a custom \ 

1 TUeio Dute* about Uioae three retUtna, wtiicli perhape nerer exkted, euept 
in ilia imagimition of Ctunaae authon, occur atao in tha fifth chupUir of a trcaiiw 
entitled Lifh-U^ eThe Philoaopber Uah**, which contaiiu, partly in tha 

form of dialoguoB beiweau remarkable penuni, Uie «liei{aiaitjoni of ouo Lieh TQ-kbeu 
Natblog ia miily known of thb man Some native aulboni aay ha 

llTed about one century hefbra Confurina, but othen put him later, til. in ibe 
flnt eenturj baAjra our era, while other entice aaie rt tlui he never eiwted at eh • 
but wa* merriy an intettUun of Chwnng-Ueii, who made uae of lam in hie iS’an Ami 
ehen king u a flgnm endowed with aapemataral power, mn^jic and other qiialitiaa^ 
The traatM which bean Ueh>taii’a noiDe eeema not to have been edited unUl Uie 
fourth century of our era, and may be a forgery. 
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^Vrom tUe aboire wt Bee that the people in those three Btates 
too littJe for ihetr demi. but that the patricians in the Middle 
Kingdom do too muoh for them. TJio former having done loo little, 
^flnd the latter doing too imieh. it h ciiiar that moderation should 
j» prevail with respect to buriais. It b indeed uppretuated when 
j* inoderution U observed willi regard to the niiiuerit and fm>d 
w which are of use to the living; why then shauld no moderation 
w prevail with respect to buiiala which are of service to the 
deid ? * 

*TbB rtHoripta which our Master Mlii-tazS has given for Ijuiying 
» the dead, run oa follows. The coffin must be tlLTec indiea thick, this 
» l>eing quite snfficient ivith a view to the decomposition of the buncs; 
p the clothes and shronds mxisi not exceed the number of throe, this 
being enough for the putrefaction of the Meshr further, the pit 
» must nut be so deep that ground-water filtera through at the bottom, 
»and yet deep enough to prevent the escape of any smell from 
x> the topj finally, the tumulus must he just big enough to mark the 
» spot. Tills is all that aught to be done. The mourners must wail 
»an theLr way to the gnrva and Imck; but on returning home, they 
» must reaume their biisinesa, in order to earn the meona of pn> 
souring ndment, food and the mjuiremente’ for the eacrificea ffiey 
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» have U> thut i.hcy may observe flic Uighaet iimuunt of d£vo- 

»tion to their prirontB, Ami oow we my : Sitch are tlio njeeripts of 
our MastGT MUi-tiiaK, which neither injure the intereals of the dead^ 
-» nor those of the living* It ia for the above reoaenii that he has 
10 said: * Those among the odicei? and pfttriolEiita tti tliia worlds who 
jffalnceruly wish to become lirst-mte servants of the State by cuJti- 
x> vating huninnUy end muial rcctituiie with the object of confomiing 
^ to the conduct of the holy sovereigns and of insuring the welfare 
» nf their nation, must take such oflicial measures as agree with 
»the priiiciplcii of economy bi the d^poanJ of the dead, and may 
>* not nf^ect the closest attention to those principles'^ 

it would be auperfluoiis to dwell upun this treatise. A[jurt hum 
the nniDflrons mutilfttiona and corruptions of the text, the style is 
much inferior to that uf tlic ancient philosopliicid works in gemiml, 
and it teems with useless particlcB and lupetitions, both in word and 
phrase. The first thing wMch strikea oiu" attention, is that 
purtjosc in confuting the extravagant waste of wealth in which his 
oontempomries were accustamed to indulge when buiyuig thair dt«tl 
and when mourning for them, beam quite u pohtical character* His 
ideal ia, tu bahuld il lahorioiis, wealthy people, living happily in u 
densely poimlated empirC;, and bolding in aversion every attempt at op¬ 
position to the saluhtiy authority of governors, wlio know how to 
command their respect in every sense of the word — v. nation, the 
chiofs and the people of whieli undcrstAtid how to ansure everlasting 
blessings fn>ui almve, by propitiating, in a proper way and at the 
proper seasons. Heaven and the mferior divitiitles, by means of 
bounteous sacrifices. lie tliua shows him self » IruO diaoiple of the 
Chinese achook of philosophy in general, moat of which preach the 
most decided realism and materiidism. He was not a sulitaiy thinker, 

K ± . 1 « Kia S Jt TfJ. S 

lAB. 
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not a man who Uved secluded from the world, pondering over a 
system of ethics built upon some meuphysical or transcendental 
■ubstratum. He was a thorough man of the world, a staUamiin. 
a brave warrior and strategist; and having been bred in Uie ichooi 
of politics, no other ideal occurred to his mind than tlmt which is 
expnj^l by the words: gtxxl government The suggestion that the 
ambition of hia life was chiefly directed to the material welfare of 
the State, and that pure ctliics and morality occupied a very 
subordinate position in his mind, may cxphdn to a certain extent 
why his reasonings arc wetik, so weak os even to ct^tnpcl him 
to have recourse to arguments that only raise a smila When he 
recounts, for instance (see page 070), that Yoo, Shun and Yu, who 
lived if they ever lived at all — eighteen and mure centuries 
before him, and of whom ho can scarcely have possessed even a 
superficial knowledge, died under uniform circumstances, were pre¬ 
pared for the grave and buried in the same way, and, moreover, 
when he pretends to know everything iilmut their coflins and coffin^ 

ties, their grave clothea and the construction of their graves_then 

we cannot help concluding that ho is serving up nursery tales, and 
that these apjKials to China’s venerated |Kiragrjns of antiquity arc little 
better than inventions of his own brain, forged without any regard 
to voracity, in his ardour to convert his contemporaries to his views. 
According to himself, it waa on established opinion in his time 
that those ancient sovereigns hud actually buried their dead with 
much waste of wealth and had been in the habit of mourning for 
them a long time. And seeing that he liwl no better Higunientb tlmn 
the above, wherewith to controvert this opinion, we ore almost tempted 
to conclude llinl not he, but the public were right in the matter. 

After all, it cannot surprise us that Mih-Ux5‘a teachings, grounded 
on so slender a philosophical basis nml sustained by such fi^ble argu¬ 
ments, did not ermlicato a custom so firmly routed in Chinese social 
life since the down of ages, but lust their hold on the people for a 
time under the denunciations, more enthusiastic than conviming, of 
Mencius. Still there were weighty reasons to prop up his theories. 
In the first place, they were possessed of practical common sense, 
which may be pushed into the background for a while, but not 
for ever. On the other liand, Mih-txo borrowed authority from 
Confucius, tliis idol of the nation having, as shown on pp. 602 sey., 
likewise been imbued with Mihutic leanings. As a ounse<|uence, 
the school of has ever had its votaries in oil succeeding 

ages, and its tenets have, os the reader will see anon, even come 
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out in the end victorious in the struggle aguinst burying wealth 
and trcttsurcs with the deiid. 

It apjieors that already during his life-time Mih-t«6 could point to 
numerous |iartisans, lut Mencius himself ia recorclod to haveexclaimod: 
»Tlie teachings of Yang Chu and Mih Tih till the Empire.... 
vWlioaocver can controvert these men is a disciple of the {lerfect 
Sages.... The MihUts preach love equally to all men, but this is 
abnegating the peculiar devotion due to a father; and to acknuw- 
»ledge neither father nor king is to be in the state of a boast” *. 
A man who thus anatheniiied general love of mankind, simply from 
fear that man’s particular devotion to hU porimts might suffer by 
it, could certainly not bo lenient to children who derogated from his 
darling hiao in ns much os they did not squander away their pos- 
Bosaiuns on their parents' death on lichalf of the manes. As this hiao 
has ever played the chief part in the ethics and moral philosophy 
of the nation, and Mencius, its great prophet, has exercised a sway 
over the minds of the people almost os powerful os that of Confucius 
himself, we have the clue in hand why Mih-taag’s doctrines, once 
having been held up to the nation's scorn by him os inconsistent with 
the holiest duty of man, have ever since been sdgmatizod as wicked 
and heterodox. Down to this day, most well-bred scholars scornfully 
disdain to cast a look into his writings; and tlutt a port of them has 
escaped perdition may be regarded as pure accident. 

In Mencius' works we read: vThe Mihist I Chi sought throng 
» Sfi Pih to interview Mencius, but Mencius answered: i have been 
»informed that he is a Mihist. Now Mih-tsz(5 holds that, in regn- 
»latiog funcml matters, bare simplicity is the right principle that 
nought to prevail, and l-tsz6 (I Chi) thinks to bring about a change 
»in the Empire by this doctrine; how comes it then that he him- 
^ self oontddcn this doctrine to be wrong and does not hold it in high 
»esteem? He has indeed buried his parents with an imspanng 
» hand, and thus served them in a way that he himself scornfully 
» condemns* *' ■. From this statement we may judge how heavily the 
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duty of fitting out the graves sumptuously, nnd the itvcrsion ftom 
burying the d^d with unthriftiness, wdglied u|H)n the nation in 
those times, since even an ardent partisan of the school which 
revolted against sucli extravagance, indulged in it when his own 
parents were concerned. The loncte of Mencius on this head, which 
doubtless did much at the time to check the progress of the Mihist 
8ch<x)l, ore summarised in tliis passage. stUl to be found in the 
work bearing his name: »Tlie nourishment (of |ianmts) when they 
*are olive does not suffice to attain to the great thing (the hiao); 
» but we attain to it only by Uie way in wliicli we see them to 
»their graves” 

•Die struggle between the two schools did not abate in the epoch 
which immediately followed that in which Mencius and Mih-tasS 
lived, growing, however, weaker and weaker, as the party which 
preached prodigality lost ground. In the third century before our 
era wc find amongst the opponents of the latter party the moat 
remarkable and iofiaential mao of bis time. Lu Pub-woi*, the 
putative father of no less u personagt^ than the famous monarch Shi 
tlwang, during whose minority he was the highest magnate, and 
who virtually founded the fortunes of tho 'Ps'ln dynasty. In the 
r^‘irjv>/sVaf * or » Annals of Lii”, either written by him or com¬ 
piled under his direction, wc find two sections, entitled respectively: 
» On o(X)nomy in funeral matters” * and » On setting the dead at rest 
in the tomb” *, in which bar© simplicity in burials and funerals is 
energetically advocated; no new arguments, however, are adduced, 
except this.one, viz. that richly equipped graves ore often plundered by 
thieves and robbers. It deserves notice also that, side by side with 
both schools, there flourished a third, still more radiail than the 
Mihist. which deemed it superfluous to dress, cncoflin and bury the 
dead. As prominent figures of this school we Imvc mentioned alreaily 
Chwong-tssc, Yang VVangnmn, and Lu Cbih (pages 305 e/ aqq.)^ To 
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tiiesc* nnmett may be added that uf Uie learned Hwong-fu Mih, 
who baii been luentiom^ on page 415, and who proves that the 
curious conceptions in <jucstion still held sway over superior minds 
in the third century. In his hist will, which the Stanchird Histories 
of tile dynasty under which he lived, have preserved from oblivion, 
we read: »I desire to be buried tlie same evening if I die in the 
»morning, and the next morning if 1 die in the evening. No 
» eotiin or vault shall be used fur me, no swathings be wound around 
» ijiy body, nor am 1 to be washed, nor are new clothes to be made 
»for me. 'fhe use uf any articles whatever for provisory burial 
»or fur stulKng my mouth must bo dispensed with. It is my special 
» desire to be laid in the pit quite naked, that my body may come 
»into immeiliate contact with the earlli. When I have breathed my 
» last, place forthwith a piece of cloth of one width around my 
I* body, and some old garments; then enwrap me in a ccorvc mat, 

V and bind up the two ends of this mat with hemp; place me upon 
» a bier, select an uncultivated plot of ground, there dig a pit of ten 
» feel in depth, fifteen long and sU broad, and when ihia is ready, 
»cany the bier to the spot. This done, remove the bier, lower 
» ray corpse into the pit, and do not have it followed therein by 

V any articles of daily use, except one copy of the Classic of Filial 
» Devotion, in token of my umer having lost sight of the laws of 
»biao. Let the earth come into immediate contact with the out- 
»aide of my mat, the clay bo made level with the soil around, 
>»and the old grass sods be roplacetl in their former position, so 
»that they may grow over the grave afresh; but do not plant any 
»trees on the spot. Thus may ray 6csh and bones become one with the 
» earth, and my volatile manes be blended with the primary etheric 

j* principle; this is the highest ideal I aspire to*_In the third 

j»ycar of the T*ai khang period (A. D, 282) he died at the age 
oof sixty^cight, and Tungding, Kang-hwui and his other sons 
» executed these his behests*' 
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During the Ilau dynasty, the principles of the school of economy 
in funeml nuittera hud so far gained ground that even the highest 
cUsscs were imbued with them, the Sons of Heuven and tlicir 
kindred not excepted. Already the third sovereign of that House, 
Wen, who occupied the thnme from 179 to 167 B. C., formidly 
decreed that hare simplicity should be observed with regard to his 
funeral; which is, so far as wo can trace, the first case of a 
monarch about whom a statement of this kind is on record. His 
last will, well worth reading, is preserved in the IWks of the 
liuter iian Dynasty * and in the Historical Hecords *; but it is 
not certain whether we huvo it there in its compleU^ form, or in 
an abridgwl shape. According to this document, the chief motive 
which prompted the emperor to make such a disposition, was his 
conviction that he was far trom having bestowed sutficient blessings 
upon his people to entitle him to much waste of wealth and bur¬ 
densome mourning. As shown already on pages 578 and 628, ho 
oonsidembly curtailed by his last will the mourning which had lieen 
in vogue for emperors up to that date. But hU will, as we now 
possess it. is pcHcvtly silent about the old custom of making impe¬ 
rial tombs real store-houses of valuables and requirements for daily 
life. Hence we need not feel any surprise on reading that his 
own grave hill, although fitted out less richly than tliosc of otJier 
monorchs of his house, and although oonstructcHl in a natural knoll, 
instead of being raised artificially at an immense cost of labour 
(see page 428), was filled up with wealth enough to yield a largo 
amount of plunder to robbers, four centuries afterwards. An account 
of the sad fate which then befell it, has Ix^en given on pages 407 
Tliere we have also stated that the Tii mausoleum was like¬ 
wise equipped with what was called ecHjoomy in those times. Hence 
we tony suppose that the sovereign who was buried therein, namely 
Suen, who ruled from 78 to 48 before our era, was also an op¬ 
ponent of excessive waste of wealth in burying the dead. 


Hooks of tb« Tiin Dynasty, diaptor M, U. 0 nnd 10. 

1 l^plsr 4, U 18 and 10. 

2 Qmpt«r 111, IL 17 anil 18. 
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Thul Suen’i succeasor, Ynen, was imbued with the same spirit, is 
nuiuifcst from the fact, stated on page 428, that he forbade the 
erection of a walled town for the protection and defence of his burial 
place, and that, os annotated on pages 406 and 407. no carts, oxen, 
horses or other animals were buried in his crj'pt. As shown on |)ogo 
409. it was also during his reign that a statesman, in a meiiiori^ to 
the Throne, was bold enough to remonstrate in strong terms against 
the extravagance with which the etjuipment of the grave of the 
emperor Wu hud l>een conducted by hU minister Hwoh Kwang. 

Kwang Wuthe first monarch of the Later Han dynasty, f^ly 
embraced the views of the more enlightened among bis ancestors. 
We read in the Standard Histor}’ of his reign that Fan Hung*, 
a certain grandee who died in the year 51 of our era. )»left behind 
» a disposition to this efii^t that ho must be committed to the earth 
in a poor stylo and no outlay at all was to be made for him. 
» His coffin should bo considered os a mere instmment to conceal 
»hiB body from view, it not being suitable to look upon his 
»remains, because, if in a state of decomposition, they would 
»shock the feelings of his filial sons; and he was to be placed 
n with his wife under one tumulus, but in a pit separate frum 
» hers. HU Majesty admired these dispositions so much that He had 
»a written copy thereof sent to all HU officers, declaring; *lt is Our 
» will that even after Our reign is ended they shall serve as standiud 
» models*. He gave ten million coins ua a funeral present, and ten 
»thousand pieces of cloth; He conferred the posthumous title of 
» Ri vcrend Prince upon the detxsased, gave HU seals. carts and 
horses for the funeral, and attended it Himself in person’**. On 
page 434 the reader has seen that Kw'ang Wn also ordered that 
his own mausoleum should cover only a relatively small plot of 
ground. We may add that he is tlie first emperor on record 
who tritni to iniiuce his people liy a formal edict to practise econ¬ 
omy in burying the dead. To judge from the sliape in which wo 


^ ^ > $2* ^ ^ * 9ookt of the lAter Heii Dvniutjf, chapter 63, I. 
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possess this edict in the Histories *, it wns no more than n pathetic 
admonition of some dosen words, which we may suppose eierdsed 
the same amount of iulluenoc upon the nation as imperial decrees 
in China generally do; that is to say, it had no pntetioU effect. 

Kwnng Wus son and successor. Ming*, inherited his lather's 
views on the subjoot. for he ordered his mandarins in A. D. 60 to 
prohibit expensive burials *. Still another emperor of the same &milv, 
vii. Ngan shored his views and trod in his footsteps, it lajing 
on recorfl that in A. D. 114 he ordered all the old rescripts, hearing 
on the subject, to be promulgated afresh*. 

Apart from Liang Bhang, who, as shown on page 411, energet¬ 
ically protested against being buried in an expensive style, the 
special advocate for bare simplicity in burials was Wang Ilu, the 
same man who, as our readers know from pages 310raised 
his voice against the prodigality which people in his time were 
wont to Indulge in procuring expensive coffins for the dernl, Uis 
philippic against expensive burials sheds so much light upon the 
customs and ideas of his time, that it entitles us to place a tmns- 
latioii thereof before our readers: 

i»In times of yore, people liuried their dead in graves; hut those 
a were not high. When Confucius had lost his mother, her tumu- 
»los was not more than four feet high; there came a show’er, the 
» earth slipped away, and the disciples entreated the Sage to bestow 
» his care upon it; hut he said, his ^es filling with tears: 'Estab* 
»lishecl usage prescribes no repair of tombs' *. And when (his son) 
»Id died, ho was buried in a coffin only, and not in a vault*. 
» Neither pearls, nor other precious substances were interred with 
1 * tlic emperor Wen, when he was committed to the earth in the 
»Mang-tang mountain, nor with Ming, when he was buried in 
»loh-yang. No temples were built upon their tombs, nor were grave 
» hills thmwu up over tliem and yet, although their funeral monu- 


i Pooka of tho LaIot UiU) Djiuutj, chapter 1, lecnnd pari, 1. 3. 

* HI}- 

3 Booka of the Later Han Dynoaty, chapter 2, 1. 14. 

* 

5 Booka of the Later lion Dynaaty, ehaplar 3, L 3. 

6 Compare |ia 4 ;e 063. 

7 See |>ii|re 2Dl. 

3 Thia doee not Ofcree with what hoa been atatad on poue 434. Fnnii the JTu 4m 
rAu we loam that Ming hod a gnive mound of eighty feet. See the Book* of the 
i-ater Hon Dynooty, ch 16, L 8. 
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w ments were thiu low aud level, tlio mrtli piletl up over their 
» bodies fonned a layer of lutlicient height. 

»Now-a-dayB, however, notable families in the capital and in> 
»flueiitiiil people in the provinces do not exert themselves to the 
utmost fur nourishing the living; but they iimke veiy much of 
» burying the dcml. Some go so far as to use the wood of cedars 
» for coffins, ol Rrjltlm trees, P*icn trees and Nan trees, carv- 
»log guilded Hguros thereon, and inlaying it with jtule; and when 
» people of the middle class build a tomb, or bury a dead body 
»in the yellow clay, they often hide therein at the same time costly 
»and precious things, human images, carts and horses. Nut cun> 
»tenting themselves with raising huge gmve mounds and planting 
pines and cypresses broadcast about the spot, they erect in those 
» grounds booths and sacrillcial halls, thus indulging exceedingly the 
» wtiste of wealth and assuming the priviit^es which (>ertain to the 
w highest classes. And whenever a notable family which counts a high 
» officer among its members, or an old family in the provinces, Ims 
»a dead body to commit to the grave, the otlii^rs in the Motru- 
» poiis, or the magistrates of the district couotTned, have to dea- 
»patch an official to offer presents of carts and horses, curtains 
» and canopies; all sorts of things rec^uired for the entertainment of 
»guests ore then lent and borrowed, and the party ooncerned tries 
to outvie all others in making a show. Such practices neitlier 
j> further the worship of the dead, nor do they develop filial bo- 
»hAviour; they are simply detrimental to both the magistracy and 
»the [Mtople by giving rise to troubles and disturbances 
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nAa for thu environs of Kno and Pih, where the graves of Wen 
»and \Va * are located, and the mounta of Nan-ch*ing, where the 
1 * tonih of Tseng Cheh (Tseng-tszS s father) lies; — tlie Prince of 
)*Cheu (Wen*8 son and Wu's voungor brother) was not devoid of 
»loynltv, nor was Tseng-tsziJ without filial devotion, and yet the 
» former was of opinion tiuit exalting his sovereign and glorifying 
» his father did not consist in hoarding up precious things in their 
1 * groves, while the bitter understood that to render illustrious a dead 
>* Ulan 8 name and shed gloiy ujion his ancestry wais not to be nt- 
V tainod by the use of carts and horses (at his funeral). Confucius 
» has said: *Much wealth is injurious to virtue; it is a ruin to good 
»rules of ('onduct, and death to proper ritea and ceremonies**. 

^Ling, the ruler of IViin (61D—000 B. C.), imposed heavy taxes 
9 upon his people, to collect the means for adorning the wulb of 
»his |)alace with carvings, and the CA^trn /sVa on this account 
»stigmatues him os a bad ruler *. And the same work denounces 
9 llwa-yucn and Imh-lii as undutiful ininisters for having buried 
9their ruler Wen in a rich style*; but ought not then inferior 
woffieera, members of the gentiy and commoners, who, by arrogantly 
9 surpassing the chiefs of the state in prodigality, venture to trana< 
» gross the limits trot'cd out by the principles of nature, to bo much 
9 more severely condemned by such verdicts? During the reign of the 
9em|>eror King (B, C. 150—141), Wei Puh^hai, prim^e of Yuen, 
9 was dispotssessed of his domains for having buried his dead in a 
9 more pompous style than the laws allowed him to do; and under 
9 the em|)eror Ming (A D. 58—77) the prince of Ch*wang-yang, 
9a native of Sang, was punished by having his head shaved, be* 
»cause he hod made a tumulus of huger dimensions than he was 
9entitl^ to. And yet the deviations from the standard principles, 
9 of which the whole nation now renders itself guilty by prodigality. 


1 

% 


Tte thuDdfln of the Cheu djmasty. 8ae jMge 006. 
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» and its arrogant waste uf wealth, which oven surpasses that of the 
v einp(!rore, are still worse than tlie transgrwisions of those grandees. 

»It is not by any means the character of the people which 1 blame 
»and criticize. It is the men 1 blame, who lead the people to this by 
» doing all that lies in their [>ower to outvie others in converting good 
» rule into disorder, and us little as possible to improve the nation. 
» them. Any monarch who, at the head of the world, looks down upon 
» his subjects, can modify their manners and customs by instructing 
»them properly, and in this woy create universal peace’* * *. 

In the third century of our era, when China was swayed sue- 
oeosively by the dynasties of Wei. Wu, and Shuh, some munarchi 
continued to show themselves partisans uf tlic doctrine that there 
should not be any great waste of wealth connected with burials. 
The Banious and warlike Ts'oo Ts^o*, having assumed supreme 
authority and foonded the dynasty of Wei, which is ocknowlctlged 
by must Chinese historians to be the legitimate continuation uf the 
imperial power, gave onlers before his death, which took place in 
A. D. 220, that »all his subjects should lay off mourning as soon as 
» his funeral was over; that bo himself should l>e dressed for the 
a tomb in everyday clothes, and no gold or jade, nor any other 
precious thing should Iw concealed in his grave”*. Wen*, bis 
son and successor, fkithfully followed his good example. Uis will 
stated that he was to be buried in a plot of waste ground, in 
order that later genenitions might bo unable to find the spot; 
no articles of gold, silvejr, cupper or iron were to lie buried with 
him, but imitations of burnt clay were to be laid in his grave 

Ttisn fu litH, chapter 3, | 13. 

of the Thref* K.in|tilomi; Memoini of Woi, chnptor 1, I. 44. 
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instead thereof; neither might jade, nor pearls be put into his 
mouth, nor his body be dressed in ooatly garments. Apart from the 
oommon-placc arguments that Yao and Shun had lieen interred in 
groves of U»o simplest description, bis princij*al reasons wore tlwt, 
since the highest antiquity, no tomb had ever escaped the hands 
of robbe^rs, and that the richly equipped inausolen of the Han 
dynasty had fallen a prey to such violation even before the dynasty 
was dethroned*. This was indeed true; —the Venuilion Eyebrow 
insurgents had ransacked the mausoleum of Wu, as stated on page 
408, and a spoliation on a much larger scale bod taken place in 
A. D. 190. In this year, the generalissimo Tung Choh who wielded 
supreme power in the name of the youthful emperor Hien *. irons- 
ferred the Court from lA)h-yang to Ch^ing-ngan, hoping thus to 
secure the Imperial family from the hosts of rebels that openly 
stood in arms against bis authority. By his orders, Loh-yung was 
given to the flames and destroyed; moreover, a he ordered Lu Pu 
** to force open the imperial mauaoleu, as also the tombs of the 
nobles, fr'oin the highest to the lowest, and ho appropriated tlic 
» valuables hoarded up therein” *. 

Shih Pao», a magnate of high rank, died in A. D. 272, and 
Was presented by the Son of Heaven with a coflin, grove clothes, 
money and other valuables, further with a* retinue of attendants, 
and other requisites for a splendid funeral procession. Nevertheless, 
» he had made the following last dispositions: 'Yen-ling uras con- 
aaidered by Confucius to be thoroughly versed in the rites, bo- 

* cause be buned his dead in a plain stylo; but llwa-yucn is de- 
»dared in the CA^um (tUu not to have been a dutiful minister, as 
i* he committed bis ruler to the earth with expenditure of wealth •. 
» Seeing such a spirit betrayed by the enlightened principles of the 
»ancients, it behoves us henceforth to dretu the dead in everyday 
»garments, without using any layers; nor ought we to place rice 

* or valuables in tbeir mouths. Such things are done to please the 
»stupid mob. Neither should wc use bed-curtains, nor implements 

1 Op. oL, chapter 2, II. tiO mj. 

^ ^ ^ Ljaw Ibn ch.|)tor 103, L 8L Tb* nuUn- m racorOwl 
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» for the manes. After the coffin is firmly fixed in the earth, clay 
x> must be placed over it till the pit is full; but no tuiimlua may 
» be raised over it under any pretext whatever, nor trees be planted 
» on the spot* '* 

Exactly ninety years later, »when the emperor Muh died, it was 
the intention to place precious things and implements in his grave; 
»but (Kiang) Yiu entered a protest, couched in the following 
;»terms: *Eru now, the harem of Khang, (Muh's predecessor on the 
»throne), has commenced using precious swords and golden shoes 
y^ for the tombs. Doubtless thb proves unselfishness on the port 
»of the imperial consorts, but it is positively oontraiy’ to the de- 
M censed'i own will, and against the rescripts of a whole scries of 
9 dynasties. There exists a tendency to consider such modem heter* 
j»odox practices as u legacy of the ancients; but I humbly insist 
» upon the will of our deceased monarch being done, and upon 
V the two sorts of articles (vix. valuables and implements) not l>eing 
» used in this case*. The memuriolist was honoured with a written 
i» reply, stating that his request would be granted” *. 

That in ensuing ages the strife of reaction against expensive fu* 
nends was no battling witli wind-mills, may be inferred from the 
following episode, recorded as an hlstoncal fact by Mn Twan-Un. 
»ChHng-hi, crown-princc of the TsH djTiasty, buried the emjKiror 
»Shcn Wu on the western bank of the cLing (A. D. 547). He 
» hod the mount Ku in Ch^ing-ngan (in Honan province) oirefuUy 
i*cut out; in a Buddha-iMito apartment (?), mode in a cave in the 
p rocks, another cave was constmeted, and the encoffined body 
p being deposited therein, the entrance was stopped up. All the 
p workmen were then put to death; but when the Tsi dynasty 


»r1S. 

Bo(^ of the T»»n Dyniwtj, cluptw 33, L17. 
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was overthrown (thirty years anerwards), r son of one of the 
»victims, acquainted with the spot, broke open the rock, hud 
» hold of the gold which was deposited therein. and fltnr* >. ’ 
Although the persistency with which the higher and better classes 
ot the nation clung to the time>halluwed custom of buiying wealth 
or costly articles with the dead, grew oonsiderablv weaker under the 
constant blows dealt out by the pjirty of econonly and the firwpieut 
denunciations of emperors, still even during the T^ng dynasty 
the government found it neccsaaiy* to take otficiol measures against 
it. Wo read e.y. that Kao IViung, the third emperor, j»in order to 
» bring about a retrenchment of expenditure after the famine which 
» hod visited the country for a series of years, sent an order of the 
>> following tenor to Li I^h'en, (since A. D. 682) governor of Yung- 
a>chou: 'Our subjects among the common people, the tradesmen, 
»nnd the masses in general vie with each other in buiying their 
» deaul 80 opulently, that they exceed the rules laid down by the 
» established rites. I«t the chieftains of the several districts m Yung- 
V cheu take measures all around against such extravagance, and 
» do you yourself severely coiintemct them, lest they be indulged 
>»in again’It deserves notice that Kao Tsung’s mother, the 
empress Wen-teh •, had ordained during her life »not to lie buried 
»»in a rich style, because she bad done no good to her contempo- 
»mries; that her grave should be left without a tumulus, and 
» merely be constructed in such wise us liest suited the sliape and 
situation of the mountains; that no cotfin or vault should be 
p used for her; that the inipleiiienta for her manes should be of 
» burnt clay and wood, and her funeral be conducted with re- 
M tronchment of outlay”*. ji>ln the twenty-ninth year of the Khai 


Wfn hicft futtg kfuto, chapter 125, I. I5t. 
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»*yucn period (A. D. 741) it wus stated by Imperial rescript tliat, 
w whereas the spirit of econutny in seeing tbo dead to the tomb 
• hod been much appreciated in ancient times , the implements for 
the manes, the suriace of grave grounds, etc. wore now reduced 
» within figures smaller than tliose which had been In vogue of old. 
» For ofiicers ofthefiret, second and third class, the implements for 
»»the manes, which had been hitherto used for them to a number 
» of ninety, seventy and forty articles respectively, were reduced to 
» seventy, forty and twenty; and for the ooiumon people, for whom 
» they hod not been fi.\«l by rescripts hitherto, the number was 
»limited to fifteen. All such implements were to bo made of plain 
)»stoneware or burnt clay, and might not lie of wood, gold, silver, 
> copper or thin. No silk gauze, cmbroidoiy or dyed stufis might 
» be used for clothes; neither buildings, nor structures might be 
» nuide on a large scale in the sepiilcbml grounds, nor a large 
n number of (stone) attendants be arrayed there"'.... ^ 

Even three centuries later, the custom of burying ctinsiderahle 
amounts of valuables in graves had not died out. )»ln the first 
»ycar of the Yuen fu period (A, D. 1098), Cheu Shang(agrandee 
»of very high position) memorialized the Throne as followi; 
»'Nothing but earthen and metal artioles, clothes and ornaments 
p use<l to be empUiyed for the mausoloa of the Impttriol ancestry, 
» both pearls and jade being excluded, simplicity having been cult* 
p ivated to serve as a lesson to mankind. Kut since the iniiuguratkin 
j»of the (Yung)-yu mausoleum (of the late Emjwror) up to that 
p of the temple for the worship of the soul of the (last) Empress 
» Suen-jen, gifts of gold and pearls have come into vogue again. I 
» hope that these valuables may be stored up in Uiu King*ling 
» hall, in obedience to the lessons left by former monarchs*. Upon 
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»this, the Emi^rrir ordered the things to be deposited in the fung- 
** c h i n treasuries" ^ In proof of the point in question, the following 
cpihO<le referring to the same century also deserves to be quoted. 
» The Uei» hen luh of Clmo Kui narrates that, during the Sung 
»dynasty, the (Jhumberluin Chang Klii left n disposition at his 
»» death, to the elTocl that he was to be buried in rich style, and 
»that the minister N>n Shu ordained in hia will that he was to 
» Imj buried in or plain way. Both magnates, interred in Yang*tih, 
>^were simultaneously unearthed by robbers in the Yuen yiu 
» |)criod (A. D. 1080—1003). The Chamberlain's grave being stowtHl 
» full with gold, jade und costly pearls, the robbers, ovear-contented 
» with their booty, did not retire before liuving placed themselves in 
» a file close in ^)ol of the coffin, to make courtenies. But the grave 
«• of the other grandee oontiiined only some ten earthenware imple* 
>*mcnt8. Enraged because this did not rc|my ihcir labour, the 
» robbers cleft (q)en the coffin, in order to steal the gold licit; but 
» findiiq^ this was of wood, they grasjKNl their aics and chop|MKl 
»the corpse to pieces. Tlte rich burial thus wnrdc<l off calamities 
‘•from the dead, but the poor burial attracted them. Tlierefure. 
p the argumenUition of Yang Wnng-sun • ootiLuins some gufis” *, 

It may be noted also that, about a century later, Chu Hi deemed 
it necessary to insert a clause in his Rituals for Family Life to this 
effect that, though wimo pieces of silk oiq^ht to lie Imried with the 
detid in obedience tti the precedent set by the L% ki and the I it 
(SCO IMige 391), »fop the rest no articles of gold or jnde, nor any 
» Valuable trinkets were to be plmxid in the graves os u store for 
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»tlie deccHsed’' *. Tl»o Tater djmiwty of Lino^ which cxerciaed sway 
over a pari of the northern provincta in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, likewise hiid among it» inouarclw one who considered it 
his duly to forbid the burial of precious articles in the tombs. The 
Olficial Annals of thU House state that »in the tenth year of the 
»T'ung hwo period (A. D. 992) tlic killing of horses for funeral 
w and burial rites was interdicted, as also the putting into the tombs 
» of coats of mail, helmets, and articles and trinkets of gold and 
n silver” *. 

The Imperial House of Ming imitate<l the T%ng dynasty in 
restricting by olficial rescripts the <|uantity of the articles that might 
be buried with the dead. But it went further, even prescribing 
the sorts of things the equipment of tlie d«wl was to be com¬ 
posed of. In 1872 it was decreed by the first monarch of the 
dynasty that officers of the three highest classes might bo dressed 
in three suits of Inxly clothes, those of the fourth and fifth class 
ill two suits, and those of the sixth and still lower chisses in only 
one suit, and that they all might have on, licsidcs, one suit of official 
garments and ten suits of evei^'iluy clothes, and be covered with 
ten shrouds. Members of the two highest classes of nobility might 
have in their tombs six shah’ and ninety implements for the manes, 
officers of the two highest dt^^ees four shah and eighty imple¬ 
ments, those of the third degree four shah and seventy imple¬ 
ments. For the fourth and fifth degree the ciphers were fixed at 
seventy-two ami sixty-two; to the sixth and seventh dt^p:«e no 
shtth, hut thirty implementa were allowed, and to the two lowest 
flegrees twenty. It was expressly decreed on the same occasion tliat 
the ninety implements should be the same as those that had been 
granted by the emperor in 1369 — the year after the official com¬ 
mencement of his reign — to Sbong Yfi-ch'un *, one of the most do- 
serv'ing military commanders, who was then buried near Nanking, 
in the Chung mountains’. We find those nrtioles summed up in 
the Record oi Rites of the Histor}' of the Ming tiynasty. As it 
may interest our readers to know something about the lumber 
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which iLjed to be put in the gravoa of high grandees during the 
Ming epoch, we insert a rcpnxluction of the list; 

Two c/mbHls, four drums, two rod flags, two musquito-flappem. 
One canopy of rod silk, one saddle, one basket, two Iwws and 
three a^ws. One fumnoe-kettle and a fumaco, both of wood. A 
water-pitcher, a coat of mail, a helmet, a saucer with a stand, a 
laddie, n pot or vase, an earthen wine-pot, a spittoon, a water- 
basin. An inoense-bumOT, two candle-sticks, an incoue-box, a 
spoon for scooping up incense-ashoii, two small staves to remove 
the handles of bumt-up incense-sticks from the ashes, and a tube 
to keep that spoon and those staves in. A tea-cup, a tea-saucor, 
two chopsticks, two Hp<x>ns, und a tulw for those cho|)«ticks and 
spoons. Two wooden Imwls, twelve wooden platters and two belt- 
pockets, encased in tin. One sword, one weapon of ivory, two 
standing ^cucumbers (a sort of weapon) encas^ in metal, two 
kwuh-t*o*, two halberds, and two hiang-tsieh*. A chair, 
a foot-stool, a trustle-ahoped bench, six tan-ma*. A spear, a 
Bwonl, an axe and a croas-bow. A dinner table, a couch, a screen, 
a staff, a chest, a bed, a table to bum incense upon, two ix^nchos — 
all of wood. Sixteen musicians, twenty-four armed life-guards, six 
bearers, ton female attendants; the spirits known os the Axuro 
Dragon, the White Tiger, the Red Bird, and the Black Warrior*; 
the two Spirits of the Doorway, and ten warrioni — all made of 
wocmI and one foot high. Various things, six shah, one signet ol 
jade, a basket, a trunk, a clothcTS-borse, a lapellcd gown, a bag 
of leather, two boskets, two hampers, two pots for gruel, one oil¬ 
can , a gauze safe, a summer-curtain, three pieces of blue silk and 
two of red silk, each eighteen feet long*. 

These rules, enacted for the nobiii^ and the mnndarinate, were 
not, however, declared valid for the oommun people. They, it was 
deerwd in 1372, might dress their dead in no mure than one suit, 
consisting of a long^gown, (hic girdle, one pair of shoes, and a 
skirt, coot, trousers and stockings such us they bad been wont to 


fruitjt? A *011 of weHpoa. 
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wmr in ordintiry life. Moreover, no fuore thnn one kind of im¬ 
plements might be used for their manes’. 

As shown on pages 330 the dvnaaty at present seated on 
the Chinese Uironc has laid down in its T^ttrip /< some rules for 
the garments in which servants of the State ought to be dressed 
for tomb. No regular rescripts are found, however, in that 
Co<lex »x)nc«rning the quantity or quality of other articles to bo 
buried with the dead. In the rules it gives for the preparation ot 
the graves of grandees and commoners, it barely uientions ^implc- 
menU for the manes** by name, adding in a note that, »ln regard 
wof such implements, which are sometimes made of wet clay, and 
» in other instances of bamboo, wood or [taper, tlie prevailingcus- 
»toms may be. followed in any case of death*'*. All this suggests 
that legisbtors deem the matter to have bocunie of too little import¬ 
ance to claim their attention, bur}'ing objects of valnc with the dead 
having almost entirely consod os a custom, and no longer entailing sneh 
an alarming waste of wealth as to require their interference. In fact, 
in that |>art of the Buipirc where we made our studies in Chinese 
social life, people no longer trouble their minds about furnishing the 
graves with valuables or re([uisites ot life, wnth the exception of 
such small articles and trifles as wc have mentioned on |)agc8 02 and 
03. They Hacritice. in addition thereto, some things which the dead 
man was wont to use regularly, sucii as his Inst clothes, his bed 
with its appurtenances, his lamp, stoneware, tolaicco-pipes, etc,, 
by throwing them away or giving them away, as stated on pages 
60 and 07. Nevertheless, Mencius's doctrine, that the hiau is 
cspociiilly evident from the way in which Uic dead are seen to the 
tomb (page 685) is litemlly confuruictl to by tlicm, much wealth 
being spent *upon funeral processions. Pompous and long cortiges 
of death have in their opinion a threefold advantage. First of all, 
a dead man who is seen out of this world with show, rises higher in 
the editimatiou of the public, so tlmt children who bury tlieir [)an5iits 
opulently make sure of fulfilling a sacred duty imposed U[)on man¬ 
kind by both ancient and modem moral law, vix. that of»glorifying 
and exalting their ancestry"*. In the second place, such burials 
cause tin* oflspring to enjoy the satisfaction that everybody will 

t Chu|iter GO, IL 31 noq. 
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praL., their filial coiidua in lofty ana amk down in silent 

adfiiimtion hefom the eminiint ^uU imUlon wkirh thum 

to sftbM aoch outlay. And, lust not kist, fiudi good children .-iKaiiw 
tlio mk of violating nn ancionf rescript wJiicl. forlJidH mm to 
nioorn lor tht^ir dofid in silence. It is tmmeiy ret^ordunj in the fJ h' 
(olniptcr W, 1. J5) tliut Tsong^ea], when lihiming Ike-hin for 
having wept so liittcrh at the Eim of Ins son to ermsc rhe loss of 
hi^ i^ftflight imi page 258), nlso said to hiin: » Whon you niuurtn-il 
.-for your fmrente. you dirt ii in such n Way l.imt tlic peopJu heard 
# nothing of It: this was your act^ond iiffenw^* \ 

rile ri&h Gi|iniJnicnt of ihti dead in their graves has snilbmi l]iu 
|0iRt tMmv in the dressing. As shown in our disstTiation on gnivc 
clothf^ fpfigea 4G et jff/f/ l ex|atosivo dik g^mienU itre atill liLvisldy useil 
at Atiioy for dressing the detid <if IkiiL sexca aniung tho wcU-toslo. In 

tasra offpiitHlus esproiiillj, lire kdiea nre lient on aiiiimiiig (lie L-ohiBC 
nith jeivelii, jwarla, hnir-(iiii5, rin^i, ankluts, liraculntis nnd iimuleU 
of costly metal ^ and all sorts uf vnluabhr tiinkeU. Mimy women of 
wiaUliv Limilio go so fur ua tu luy ui, for thewsBirea u whulir rjoU 
Jeotion of such body ornnmentej strictly ndjnring UicLr ohildren 
lo nt out their hiodins therewiih before standing tiicm away to the 
tomb. It iilso very often oeonrs at the limth of ii woman that mem¬ 
bers of her faiber'h oLtn interfere, in order to compel lier liosbaml 
aiid children tn fit out her bcjdy with a large ijuantity of omnuisnti 
and precious cbthee. They would, no doubt, not diEpl.iy so much 
activity^ if sotrin of tlie dccetuscds property could fhli to tlieir 
aljare; but Jaw and custom forbid uny goods jjasstng over into 
the jMisscsaion y| »not her chin by iuheritance. Tlieir inten'enlion 
often lofkk to imedifying family iioetira. Not confining themselves 
to voeifomting, yelling, and fnlniimrting threats ogsiinst the widower 
find hia childrim if the Utter do not forthwith comply with their 
demands, they tjomc tti blows, or ucmise the moinmers t»f having 
pfjisoneil or nmnlered the deceased for the purpose of obtaining 
poBSoasioii of ber privute elTects, threatening to denounce tbeni to 
the auilioritieH. Ct)scs huvo oome under our notice of their having run 
out of doors with die oolliu-lid, wbioh they deiuint^ until full 
faction was jj^ven [hem. Such things occur inure pspodnUj when the 
fierOTved tarnily k Jetss mimermis or Icsa inffuentUl than the chin in 
which the deceased woman was liom, in which case the quarrel 
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ttlwfip ends in their bnving bo not^iucsce in tbc demands of tho 
stronger part.y^ 

It U not dilliciill to undmtjmd wfhj a suniptuoiis dreeamg of 
the dead has outJivod all other forma of «|uipping them richly in 
their graves. In the first phcci» the ancient belief of the people 
in iho co-habitation of body and iwiil after death has never waned, 
and thus the conviction that thi; Injdy ought to l>u dressod in a 
way worthy of tho mnaea, (jontiancfi. Bestdea, the same belief mlist, 
since tho dawn of tiniR, have oaasod every deceased body with 
the HoiiJ that had dwelt thenoia to he continuously blended together 
in the memory of the surviving relatives, who have consMiuently 
ever figured to thenciselves the eoul in the shape of the corpise in 
the grave, and. in the same dress \ With such ideas hut oao 
step was wanting to lead men to the custom of clothing the dead 
in such grxxl and ooatly attire as their souls wort' thought to nHjjuim 
In Lfifl nest life. Hence the enstom, pievoleut in ancienit Chinji, 
of dresiiing the dead in aocordanoe with their rank and position, 
flenco the fact, that dressing them thue is still idficinlly prcEtoribcd 
by the present dynasty in the Ta H (see p 3311); he^^^e 

also the fear, expressed by Khi Heu, that his friend Yang Watig- 
aun would appear naked before his nneestors if ha ware bnrind with- 
oat clothes (see pago 3d7), and the overaion tmuilfested by the 
present Amoy people against burying their dead In shoes with 
leather soles, lest the soul should have tu suifur for it in the ne^ 
world (see page fiO), Among the snino lyttegoiy of canceptions and 
usages we may place this, vii. at Amoy, peisuns who commit suicide, 
generally dress themselves in their host clothes hefure taking the 
fatal step which cunducta to the region of shades. The author of 
this work lemembera that In 1856 a youth of loose morals, who 
had lost his heart to a young courteiwn in that town when hia 
parents had deOidtid upon hia marrying a girl of respectable family, 
was found dead in hu? sweetheart's chamlujr by the aide of her 
corpses — they haul poIt«oued themselves with opium pills, afinr 
having properly washed, combed their hair and donnetl their 
Ijcat attire. Tn the Memoirs^ of Amoy a work aboutiding with 
valuable informatiou about that town and the island on which it 
is situated, w^o read: j»Uu the Tiger-head mountain there is a 
;* cerlaln Tomb of the Three Genii. Formerly there lived a wo- 


i CniiijjiLrB h«n™itb whal hm Itwu ctaiud on fiaBH ItSo, 
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p man ^ who cherished ao rmient devotiim for her husband* This 
sji man having riiiiieii his fatuily by gauihlingj she liegan to ftar 
»he would tiell her. Therefore, haring sold her furniture a few 
wdiiyu btifure, to ymy off her dubta with the pmcosda, t^afed 
p cioUcit apfi f&r Aerse/f, juiui>ed intu the mu k^gl2ther with 
»her SOD, Eind peiiahcd. Tier hushiiad being eppfiaed uf her 
»^EQtc, ho too cast himself into the hiJbwB, The next day the 
rose to the surface, and her apparel xmA found to 
»imva rethiried its origiind oondition, Tlieir fellow villugets, tle- 
» ploring their aad lot, buried them in the aoid Tomb of the Three 
»Genii" 

Nevertheless, dressing the dead richly for the grave is eonid- 
. dernbly on the wane. Tn our First Yolume (pages 44} and 05) we 
have statwl that gmve garments tire often sewed very carelessly 
and made of vtiiy p<ior material, especial ly among the indigent dnas, 
who are only anxious to comply with the timodnmouicd custom of 
sending their dead Into the next life with a great number of suits 
on. Matters have arriviKl at this pitch that, iit Amoy, the use of 
precious grave gtirments has become mat.tor of jmhlio derision, 
which IS vented In the following popular quatmin; 

so" innff c,4Vi- Tii^foSa kah si-wi, 

Bo^ (iu he li~j ^, Tti png Hi ei^ ti ■; 

jjTlib Fuhkiencso show their sUUnesa in three ways: 
p They oven acU their house when th^ many out a daughter \ 
j»They dress dead Injdica in sUk and satin, 
p And cook their rioe for tlie pigs'* *. 


S K a. Si a if? ^ AI ,(3t-»fiTr'®it . 

~ fill Chitl««i' 1- 

G IK H. # ®i * JJS-. 

3 Thuit u ift «.y* pnrcintf BtiLh « murTinj^ with k> itiucJi EOporlliiCfUi 

pomp XB alfmiwt ealirdy to nrin ibcni»lvTfi. 

4 It 1» niitotruiTy in Knhitittn proviiw* U* etioli tt» riet — tho pHnci|^ fwii ofttH 
poapts — ii; 0 jiu^ qihLiitit; erf wotpr, llwn lu (ia»p out the mitliiw j;nuiu wilh t 
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In the noithcni ports of the province of t'ulikicn, o grent port 
of the imUgent class even go so far os to dress Uieir dead in paper 
gurmenta. Au Doolittle says: — 

»There are shops where ready-uiode grove clothes can be liad. 
Tlieae arc {tatronbed princi|Mtlly by the poor, who cunnot aflord 
»to buy good motcnid nnd hove it made up by tailors. What is 
»strange und singular about these establishments is, that thccuips 
»and boots oflered for sole, to be worn by the d«id, arc usually - 
)• made of |)a|K)r, or of the veiy poorest silk or satin, and simply 
pasted together. At a short distance, and unless closely exiuiiined, 

* they look quite well. Tl»e boots have soles nearly an inch thick, 

» which are made very white by a kind of wash. The coats, pan* 
vtoloons, skirts, etc. art? also aunietimt^ pasted together, or, at 
»the l>e»t, are but slightly bttsted U^lber” 

The oouviction that expensive clothes and unianients may offer a 
temptation to rubbers und thieves, and thus entail desecration of 
the graves, Ims done much in deterring the wcll-to-<lo from dre«k 
sing their dead in expensive attire. The penal laws threaten with very 
severe punishment those who violate the alxxles of the dead*; and 
yet, such crini4» arc appiirently of fre4|uent occurrence, owing chiefly 
to the fact that graves are not concentrated in special burial gmiinds, 
well guarded and looked after, but are scattered about in the 
mountains, especially on unfrei|uenteii slopes and in out*of-thc*WBy 
recesses. The same argument which, more than two thousand years 
ago, prompted Lii Puh<wei *, and after him many other moral 
leaders and govemun of tlm nation, to protest against rich e<juip* 
ment of the dead, is consequently valid at the present day. In the 
Memoirs of .Amoy we read: 

)»The luw against opening other people*8 graves contains soma 
» explicit articles, aoconling to which sundry punishuients, such as 
»docapitatioD, strangulation and deportation for life, are to be 
»inflicted upon those who have u{Mmed a coffin nnd rendered visible 
w the coiqisc, nooonlingly os they have acted in the capaci^ of chief 
»culprits or accomplices*. Nevertheless, such crimes, unheard of 


liuUle-likc lievo, «n<l to throw the walor, in fpito of the nutntiotu mhrtanco It 
will oontaini, to the ptfoi. 

i Tlw Sodnl Life of the Ohineie, chapter VU. 

3 See the arUclee quoted frxnu liie 7» Dt'mg tuh li in Chapler XI of the 
net I Vnliune. 

3 See pajte OKt. 

4 For tiKMe artkiea, aee Uie netl Volume, Chapter XL 
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»ftt Amoy in former times, have been on the increase since the hwt 
v twenty years. The damaged party generally remain unaware of 
;<^vrlHit has luippcncd, until they are almut to* transfer the remains 
»to another grave, on which occasion they often |)orceive thot the 
» bones of the skeleton have been disturbed and not a single hair¬ 
-pin, bracelet or ear*pcndant has bern left on the corpse. Sorautimea 
-even the arms are cut otl* from newly buried corpses, if it is found 
-impossible to pull off the golden bracelets. In the main it is the 
-graves of women which are thus desecrated. 

- I his state of affairs owes its rise to the circumstance that the 

- people in the couiitiy ot Amoy consider filial devotion to consist 
»in giving cxjHfusivo burials to their nearest relatives, ^flmy will 

- not undersUnd that by such burials they draw upon themselves 

- these calamities I When a young woman dies in her bloom, the 

- moml)era of her fathers clan in a hundred wayseropiiatiadlv insist 
-upon her being bunt'd by her family in a‘rich style; but thu 

- very anxiety to prove their love for her U fatal to her Formerly, 
-the Governor of the province of Kwangtung, Man Fung*, decreed 

- that the well-to-do should bury their dead with hair-pins and 
» rings of fragrant wood, and that the poor people should use for 
» the pur|)ose similar articles of other kinds of wood, and further, 

» that the caps used for the deceased should be of paper, oma- 
» nicnted writh gold foil. Verily, if there were nothing in the graves 
»worth coveting, the bud practices in ipiestion must naturally 

- Ix! ^ discontinued. If wc ooindder attentively the plain way in 
-which the ancients committed their dead to the earth, we shall 
-find that the implements which they act out for the manes, 

»were tolerably in utwjnlance with tlic estalilishesd rescripts of 
-the ritual; and, notwilhsUinding, the love they cherwhed for their 
» parents was so great ns to extend eveiy where. The it only 
-says on this head: ‘Hewarc, lest thou shoiildst feel remoiso 
-about whut thou hast placed near the corpse and the cotlinF*. 

- Gin it therefore be tolerated that the dn'ssing of the dead U con- 

- ducteti with so much waste of wealth ns must lead to their l)cing 

- cruelly laid bare P Iiet us hope that the people of this island will 
-take tliese our admonitions to heairtl*** 


I Pri>hitb)y la lb- b«Ktnni>m of Uik contur;. 
8 S«B on/r, poRo MU. 
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SAorilloing valualoM Coontarfeita to the Dead. 

Religious rites and usages are marked everywhere in this world 
by a strong tenacity of existence. A never ct.'nsing progress and 
revolution of ideas may change the minds and habits of men, 
yet religious customs display a tendency to remain unaltered 
from age to age, any attempt at modifying Uiem being atigrnatixed 
by their votaries os a socrUc^ous attack on wlmt has been con* 
lidered sacred from time immemorial. The usages of the Chinese 
with regard to their dead are no exception to this rule. The 
reader has seen what a long and difficult war had to be waged 
in the heart of the nation against the wanton destruction of 
property in sending the dead into the unseen world. IJe will 
therefore not bo surprised to find that the |>eople, in thoir 
anxiety to defend this timo'hallowed custom inch by inch, have 
been slowly reducing their grave offerings by making use of less 
costly articles, without, however, diminishing the quantity, and 
in course of time have given the preference to articles of no real 
value. 

The ancient books afford sufficient proof that this process of sub¬ 
stitution was at work already during the Chen dynasty. On pag» 394 
and 395 we have stated that at that time, according to the / /i, the 


« IS * A » 211. IDJ {» 2: ® ® K *§ g-. A 
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bowH and urrowB, [ntt^ircd with ordinary servants of the State, were of 
coarse make, and that those arrows were un6t for use. the fealhere 
beinfj too short. Bcaidiss, we read in the Li ki (chapter 11, 1. 2); 

• Conluciiia said: ‘If wc were to deal with our dead as if life wens 
**really extinct in them, we should be inhumane, and therefore wo 
» ought not to do so; but if we wore to treat them at if they were 
» quite alive, we aliould betray great ignorance, and therefore neither 
)* may we do so. For this reason, the bamboo instruments are not 
tf quite fit for use, those of stoneware cannot bo well washed, nor 

can those of wood be carvod< Tlie citherns and lutob arc strung, but 
»> not tunod; the mouth-Kugans and Pandean pipes are in good order, 
» but not attuned to the same key; there are also bells and sonorous 
» stones, but no stands to suspend them from. These things art? called 
»instruments for the manes,* because tliey are for the use of human 
*» souls**’‘. And a disciple of Confucius, Chung Uicn by name, 

• said to Tseng-taifi: ‘During the rule of the House of Hia they 
» used implements for the manes, in order to show the people that 
»the dead have no consciousness. The people of the Yin dynasty 

• used sacrificial implements, to intimate to mankind that the dead 

• do possess consciousness. But under the present Cheu dynasty wo 

• use both, to show the people that the matter is doubtful*. Upon 

• which Twiig-tsic replied: ‘It is not so. it is not so! Implements 

• for the manes are implements fit for use among disembodied souls, 
»jurt as sacrificial implements are implements fit for use among 

• livi^ men; how cran you posably infer from those (acts that the 

• ancients treated their (deceased) parents as if they were really 

• devoid of life?’*** 

As Confudus hud sided with the party of economy in funeral 


^ ^ t h 3. 

Tne Mm* chapter, L 9. 
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matters (see pttge G62), lie and hb principal cliseipEe aottjd (|Uito 
m Lius adviMJtttitig burying nrtietea wliich r^lpreiieatL‘tl but 
little ifiilne. Acci'irdjug In tlie /J (oliaptiT 13, 1. 4S), i^Oonfiiciua 
walsti snidj ‘TfioaS wliu uiuke aueh iiuplemEnU for tbe imine® of the 
»(letiil sTiow tfiiiy are aoi^uainted with the fight niutliud ef uod* 
)* ducting runeml rites 5 for those inipkmi-nbf, thdugh muly ul hand, 
MttTC unfit for notiud tiHc* The oartB of eLiy and stniw iuinges of 
men and horses, which huve been in vogue siriiiie ancient times, arc 
fuundt?d on tlie sauii* principle os the ImplementH for the nmnes" 
From this extract wc leum, tiiiit alreiidy in the alxl.li century befbre 
our em it wus an eetublisbod usage to replace the carts and horttSi 
which, as stAttwl uu page 3S.I5, mscil to bo buried wilb pcrson» of 
myal hhxid, by vniuelesa .-nilxiitilutes, 

A considembte expansion was given to tliia proeesii of substiui- 
tion during the linn dynasty. We see that the rights of suijstitiitioii 
wore then fully nt^knowlodged even by tho supnrnie goveruom ol 
the natiiin, for the then offieial rtJScriplH concerning imperml hnrijily 
prescribcil the use of r:andlcslicks of earthenware, useless sliort- 
foathcred arrows, bells and sonorous stonos without stands from 
which to sus|>entl them, straw irungea of men mid hutfees, sUivtss, 
kettles, rice-steamers, caldrous and Uibles of burnt clay (sea pp. 
403 mid 40^3, This is [lerfeotly in accordance with iLe fact, ex¬ 
pounded In this chapter, that in those tinioa luany Suns of Jlejiven 
Hud many eminent men openly sided with the party of economy in 
finieml riifdtem. It must also to some eitent be h scribed to the in¬ 
fluence of the / H and the Li jh', whiefi, aa sbited on [mge 394 
add in the oitathms on this and the foregoing pnge, pres 4 ::ril>cd Lheuae 
of such objectaj indeed j the recovery and study of these nnd other 
Classical works then occupied the entire attention of the literary 
world. But the burying of r^etd and genuine objects of value was 
by no means entirely dkcontinurid at that time. The extracts liotu 
some books, which have been reprocloced on jMiges 403—413, 
auflidcutly prove this. Not even the custom of placing hui^ 
and carts in princ^ely muiisolm was given up, instfinoeii of whidi 
are given on pages 105, 40lj and 400. ll prevailed to the very 
end of ihe dynasty, for it is rcconied tlmt j? the emjieror Ling, 
» when he buried his concubine Mu, placed in her tomb, imdEf- 
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• ncatli her coffin, n team of four horse,, in addition to a canonv 
» of bluo feathers” *. 

But. just us the placing of victuals in the gmvea wiu at an 
mrly date change<l into socrificei of food outside the graves (see 
p. 80 buiying horses with the dead was also moditiod under 

the Han dynasty into prest'nting thenj to the dead without in- 
Uiiring them, and vnlueless counterfeits were on such occasions 
substituted for the real animals. The HUtoricaJ Reconls state: »In 
i* the next yojir (108 B. C.), some officers menioriidixed the Throne, 
faulting that no homed cattle were presented on the five altars 
f of the most ancient sovereigns, which were situated in Yung (the 
»circuit cm bracing the Metmpolis Ch'ang-ngan and aurrounding 
»districU), so that all the aacrifiuin) savours were not produced 
»there. Orders were now issued to the otfic^rs entnutod with the 
fsacnYidal service, to deliver in the sacrificial bulls required for those 
f places of worship, as also the beat of everything that was to bo 
» hud in articles of food, but to substitute for the colts wooden 
f images of horst*, oa reol horses were to be sacrificed henceforth 
f only in the tifih month, or when the Emperor, while travelling 
»»|Mist the spot, should present a sacrifice there in his own pejaon. 
» And with regard to the spirits of famous luounUiins and streams, 
p the sacrificial colts were always to be replaced by wooden images of 
» horses, except when the Emperor himself should cross the spot"*. 

The replacing of articles, buried with the dead, by valueless 
counterfeits apparently gained ground in the ages sub^uent to the 
linn dynasty, the historical works of tiiose times containing many 
insiMces of ^rsons who gave explicit orders that they wore to 
be interred with mere imitations in burnt clay or oirthen rare, .^n 
instance of this, in connection ,with the emperor Wen of the Wei 
^nosty, has been given on page 692; besides, wo mad that one 
Pei Ts^ien > a grajidee who died in A. I). 2*14, pprescrilied in 

. ‘ ® M A » ^ ^ ik W tg T - 

iUn chapter 16, 1. 10 

* W9J ¥ ^ Hi ± t. b: hIf 1 , I ^ T' 

^•1 ffl ft iS ja * ,'jj . n i&Timm -». i. 

Ko* «l«o th* books oT thi* EuHj iliui DjriiMtj, chapUr 25 LL 1. 4 
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9 his Isst will thnt he was to l>e buried with hare simplicity, nnd 
9 that absolutely nothing should be deposited in his grave except a 
» set of a certain number of stoneware articles" *. The learned Su 
Miao 9 who died in A. D. 302 , orilainod in his testiimentoiy 
»dispositions that there must be nothing used (for the disposal of 
9 his body) but pieces of washed cloth, washed garments, a <»ttm 
»of elm wood, bricks of sundiy kinds, an open cart for his 
» corpse, mats of water-rushes, and implements of earthenware or 
9 burnt clay’' We have seen on page 095 that even an cinpresa 
of the great Tang dynasty, viz. Wen-teh, consort of the second 
monarcli of that House, formollv dticlared it to bo her wish that 
only things of burnt clay and wood should l>e laid in her grave. 
That the exclusive use of articles of clay for the grave was made 
obligatory by Imperial rescript under the same dynasty has been 
stated on page 69G. 

During the Sung dynasty, the principal moral leaders of the 
nation likewue held that it was the duty of oveiy one to make 
use of counterfeits of »implements for the inuuos". We read in 
the Rituals for Family Life: Wooden carts and horses; serr- 
9 ants. followers and female attendants, all of them handing up 
» articles for use and food; they must resemble living beings, but 
9 be of smaller dimensions. Thirty-seven are allowed for otbeers of 
9 the fifth and sixth degree, twenty for those of the seventh and 
eighth rank, and fifteen fur such people as have not been raised 
»to tbe dignity of official servant of the d}Tia8ty... Six pieces 
9 of black silk nnd four of scarlet silk, eimh eighteen feet long, 
9 are brought forward by the principal mourner and deposited 
9 at the side of the coffin; he then knocks his head against the 
aground twice, while those who stand around in their assigned 
9 places all howl till tlieir grief is up *, If the family is too poor 
»to afl'ord the said <)uandty of silk, they may restrict it to one 
9 piece of each colour. For the rest, no articles of gold or jade, 
9 nor any valuable trinkets, may be placed in the grave pit with 

^ Uamom of the Three Kin^oms, Menioim of Wei, chapter 23, t t®* 

» iS- 

rfo Q. Hooka of Uie Tain Djrnaaty, chapter IM. 17. 

4 Kmjipt baaed opon the i <«; aee page 30t. 
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• the object of Icfiving them stored up therein for the deceased 

When the pit is half tilled up with earth, the arti«ile« destined foi 
» the luanes ore placed inside it’" 

From the foregoing wc arrive at the conclusion that the more 
costly among the articles which were anciently buried with the 
dewl, viz. horses, valuables and eipensive garments, probably first 
of all ceased to bo generally buried us »articles for the manes”, 
and that cheap household funiiture and the requisites of life, either 
in their genuine shape, or as valueless counterfeits, were used the 
longest. Indeed, as late as the fourteenth oentuiy, the quality and 
quantity of these tilings were officially fixed by the Ming dynasty 
(see pages 698 se^.). Wc have l«»jmcd (page 700) that the burying 
of horses with monarebs and magnates was modified into sacrificing 
horses, or counterfeiU thereof, on special altars devoted to tJh^ 
worship of their manes, or somewhere else, a practice which, as 
may be seen on page 098, was still m vogue under the Liao 
dynasty. This modification having liegiin during the Han d,>Tiaaty, 
we may suppuec that it attained its full development in the centuries 
succeeding that epoch. Now it was just at this fieriod that a riraihir 
process in respect of valuables and precious clothing was gaining 
ground, that is to say, burj'ing them with the deoil died away 
os a custom, and valueless counterfeits, especially mock money, 
were sacrificed to the dead outside their graves. 

This process went on. of oourue, slowly, insensibly almost. Hence it 
is impossible to fix the exact date at which people began thus to 
endow their deceased ancestors with mock riches. It is a positive 
fact that burying real money with the dead was still common 
during the Han dynasty, for we have leomt from Chapter IV how 
richly the tombs of sovereigns and mognates were then e(|uippcd, 
and what large sums of money were fire(|uently bestowed by the 
emperors as funeral presents upon deceased statesmen of merit. 
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Thk information roDtler^ it superfluoua to cjnola dirout evldencsu 
from the Stantkifd BUtoriua af tUat qKwh, wliioh tell ns that, in. 
the iir&t contuiy belore our era, wsome mbbara among the people 
jj dug (Mt the money which waa intcrr€!(l in Lh® nmuaokuTU jmrk 
»of OiHi) Wen" who had reigneil two eeutimea previoniily, JJur 
Wd thk ciiHlom entirel^v blipped into Hboyance in the eusuing ageSj ■ 
asj the Uiatories tell ua of one VVu Pao *, a learned Taoiat ond. 
Buddhiat who died in the aiiLh ccntuiy; He always had a jar 
»with Jum. One day he said to bU dbuiplest 'This evening 1 
» must die. 'rtc thousand big ooins wliich this jar contains nanst 
xt serve me to clear my way lliroLigh tho Nine Streams ftnf the 
» Nelhar^wrorld), and this wai U|ier most light my dead body of 

♦ seven foet'. When evening taime, be brenlhod his last”*. 

The information which the native literature gives about ilie trams’ 
formation of the custom of burying niooey mid clothes with the 
doud into that of aauriticing muck money und mock clothes nuUldc 
the tombs, is very ucanty. In a biography of a ecrtniD Wang Yu \ 
Granrljuaiiter of Samlicea und Censor under the emperors Huon 
Ttiung and Suh Teuug * in the eighth century, we read;» Hia esor- 
» cisms und observances to ward off evil w'ore, generally speaking, 
wof the Bame stump os the praetici^ of apiritist iiiediuma. During 
v the ILin dynoaly and in siilt^equent times money had bftm placed 
»• in the tombs at evorj^ btuiol, and in later agea the exjuntry jyorple 
» hud gradually replaced sucli tnoanT by paper in worshipping the 

♦ manes of the doad^ uml now Yii was the tinst Uf nie it (in the 
»Sjierificeti in trusted to him)" This assert ion has aincei been re- 


ttofjrrdi. dha^itor 1^, l< 

U; *1mo iWk^ lif t|iu Early ttiia DyuAKtj, cluijitor 5&, L C. 
t ^ ^ , 

iffl' ;a - i lit. - 0. bb m T B. ^ ^ 15E. 

■tRZ P llUluiy of thn Sioiittiem l^urt of tlio lUttlttu* 

chitptvr 7i^, f ti, 

* 

^ & ^ ^ 

Nnw liookk (if tbti rang OjTiiwty, dinpti^r 4Of), I., 13. 
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liiiloi-iml truth by K-vml wrileri of 

gowi au^onty, a.y. by Ch’cn Vucn-laing • of the Sung dviaatr 

aulhOT of the .Vii /.a U\ and by Yeh N.N.*. author of 

aamo dynasty ’; — it was also suhecribed to by Wang Ying-lin* 
..scholar of b|gh refute in the thirteenth antuty, to his JY««. 

"" “'’’® “"‘•’or and critic nienUoned on 

page 369. wrote m the lust centun-; »Pung has avened to his Wn 

»Ac Unte in whtch he bved there w,u, noloKly who did n'ot u«; 

• It. from the Impci^ pnnees down to the petty officials and 
- «mu,one™. He lived under Teh Tsung (A. 1). 780- 805) of the 

• rang dyn^y that is to say. nut long after the Six HynasUos 

»(between the Han and the Sui). and what be saw with his own 
•ey» I, oe^ly not unworthy of belief. Hence there is no reason 
» or uoubting that paper money came into vogue iluring the dy- 
»nasties of Wei and Tsin" e / 

Scholars who have discussed the subject ore wont to refer to a work 
of a certain Hung Khing-shen ’. entitled Tm ,hi pie» eking »: »Cri- 
ticrai™ on the poetiy of To”, via. of a binous To hi " of the 
^hth centuiy. it being therein stated that paper money shad been 


* fit 7C 

» ♦#J!a8E. 

^ 3^ O O • *6* pefsoasl name it unknown. 
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»in use since Tung TIwun of the Ts*! ilvnusty (circA A. D. 500). 
»This oinperor being fond of indulging in Artifices with regard to 
j>ghostd nnd spirits, cut money out of paper with scissors, to use 
»it AS A substitute for woven stuHs” Upon the trustworthiness of 
tliU statement we do not venture to pronounce an opinion, as 
there is not a single word on the subject to be found in the 
Authentic Histories of the House of Ts*L 

In the seventh century of our era, the {lapcr money used in the 
worship of the flead hnd probably taken the shape which it pos¬ 
sesses at the present day, that is to say, it cuosisted of paper sheets 
upon which tin*foil was pasted, and this was converted into mock 
gold by giving it a yellow colour (comp, {aiges 35 and 36). W^c 
venture to dmw tliis conclusion from the Fnk yuem cku tin * or 
» Forest of Pearls in the Garden of the Dharma**, a very valuable 
account of the Buddhist religious lysteni, which was publisliiyl in 
that century. In one of the ghost stories it contains, we ore told 
that a certain man who held intercourse with disembodied souls and 
derived considerable knowledge from them about Uie spirit-world, 
recounted: » Eveiything of which spirits avail themselves differs from 
v' the things that are used by the living. Gold and silks alone can 
» be generally current among them, but are of special ntility to 
»them if counterfeited. Hence wo must make gold by daubing largo 
»8h(^cts of tin with yellow paint, and manufacture pieces of silk 
» stuff out of paper, such articles being more appreciated by tbeoi 
» than anythii^ eW’ *. 

That the sacriAcing of mock money and mock clothes to the dead 
bad a hard stniggle against orthodoxy, which, as a matter of couiso , 
obstinately refused approval of things unknown to the holy ancients, 
appears fimm the fact stated on page 713, that it lasted until the eighth 
century of our era before it was admitted, through the interme¬ 
dium of Wang Yu, in tlie religious worship observed by the Court, 

^ O'unj; khae , toe, cil.7 aim the Ku Jein f u $hit ImK tk'uig, mettos 

jplt) clm|itRr 310. 

a ^ ^ ^ 

» AM. 

. Cbufiier G, L 19 . 
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(^•» ore. moreover, quoted bjr Chinree nutbon of grandee, who 
dudamod uHing it at that time ■. It i. not improbable that the 
G^teifeita were burned from the time they came into uw being 
tbiu rent to the mane, throngh flame and unoke. This conclusion 
« naturnUjr arrived at when wc ouniider that tenl clothet and 
valoableM were destroyed in this way even as late os tlie T*anff 
d^ty. It » naniely recorded that daring the reign of Hucn 
ftung. nm the second year of the Khai yuen period (A D 714) 
• embroide^ stuffs, pearls and jade were burnt in the foremost 
a hall of the Impenol imhicc in the seventh month'**, which season 
of the year has, since veuy early times, been devoted in China to 
the worship of disembodied souls in general. About a couple of 
centuries later, the emperor Chuh * of the Later Tsin dynasty )»com- 
j* milted to the flames imperial robea and {wpor money, while aacri- 
nficing on the Hien mausoleum at Nan-chwong on the day of 
I* the full moon of the period of Cold Fare, in the eighth year of 
» his reign (A. D. IHS)'* 

Tlio Cunfuemn school of philosophy, which flourished during 
the Sung dynasty and has exercised a considerable influence over 
the minds of all succeeding generations, sanctioned the useofpoper 
money in tlie worship of the dead. Conoeming Shoo Yung‘, better 
known by his 4ithcr names Yaod^u* and Khang-tsieh *, who lived 
m Uie eleventh century, we read: Master Khang-tsieh performed 
»the sacrifices (to his ancestors) in spring and autumn with obser\*- 
» once of both the undent nntl modem ceremonial. induave of the 

• burning of f»per money. Ching I-chSrcn • felt amazed at it, 

• and asked him why he did so; whereupon he retorted: ‘The 
» matter is based upon the same prindple which underlie the use 


1 i><ir *.y. tlio Ktil yd te'itny khtio, chafH^ 30, I. 19. 

* IQtc — i*'*" 

llw Tm. DjrimtT, clufitM' 5, L 8. 
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» of implflmentd fur ihei lurnioa. If thorti wor« anything wfung jq 
»it, waulii tlittri tiliul sorw and ootupaiismtiate gnindaiina have rcCi>iirw 
»to it To give vent to their ^ The ultra orthotlux CIm 

I!i, how'ever, ti'aa quite of another opinion, w Being a^kini what 
V he tltoughl about hiuTiing matmal for clothing at ho 

p onawerud; *A[ Bajcriflcfti to eel^tiai spirits such inalorial may tie 
» hnrnt; hut when it is pre&enlpd to human manes, it ought Ik 
» buried in tlio gmvfl- Nor is there any doemneotary evidence 
y> which justihe^ the etiTiduaion that burning material fjr clotliing 
»should form a necessiry part of the ritinil I'onnectcd with do- 
»mestic Bacritioea. If the custom in qoostjon were n gooii one* 
^ond tlio vulgar methud uf setting dre to real uluthes and lliings 
» III thin sort were justified, then the people ought not onJy to bum 
» real clothing* but to fabricate nil surU of ihUigsi to be hnint — 
»a pruceeiling which would have neither sense, nor mean mg' .... 
!»At eiu^h Kticrifice he prosentod, the Miistcr nhstaineJ from bom¬ 
bing paper* and he never ami niaterial for clothing on such oc- 
» cations, Kor did he make use of mock jjnpcr money in his do- 
jj mefttiu sficriticeii"" *. 

The great BWny which Chu Lli’^s writing;s exurciiw* over thu na- 
tion oven tif thi^ day* nil sdholars and literati swearing by Uim * 
has not proved auJlicienl to conjure away the general use of mock 
money and mock clothes in the worship of the dead. Rolls oi 
dyed silk, being in reality nothing nioro than small* hollow cylin¬ 
ders of paper* covered over with a single sheet of tho ptwrest and 
cheapest silk guize* are burnt at every ancestral sncrillcc of any 
importance; hesidcs* tinned paper iiheoU of every kind, often 
lolded in the shujx: of ingots, anil also mere untinned sheets, 

' * P(t ^ 4 ^ S/iiEjfe'j * 4 flg 

m. urn. 

^ 1^ ^ 

Jii tho /Co hin f\\ n/m t*ift ch'inff, Mction J[|)|j) . chuptur 3*^3. 

0, ijiE ^ n'f JT . ifiA 

^ Rii B 
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then, and on aundiy other occasions during the disposal of the dead 
are substituted for real silver and gold, bullion and hard cash* 
and set fire to in enonnous quantities *. The product^ of the 
iabouns of inestimable numbers of workmen is thus rcgulnriy 
diislwyed, and it great part of the oamings of the |>eople and 
the wealth of the nation cast into the flames. Such burnt wicri- 
fices are t«pecially niimeroua and bountiful during the great mass 
fur the salvation of the w.ul. of which a description wiU lie given 
in our BcKik on IJuddhism. Apart from all this, large quantities 
of pa|»cr money, or the ashes thereof, are stowerl away now-a-dnys 
in coffins or gmves. as shown on imges 82 and 02 a fact which 
conllrrnH the unanimous statement of Chineso writew of authority, 
that the tmi of mock money in the ancestnd worship lias its origin 
the undent custom of b^ing real money or biiUinn with the .lead. 

^d, likewise in spite of Chu Hi’s aigmuent, oouiitorfeits of 
hU imaginable articles of furniture and things which may Iw useful 
in the next world, are burnt now-udays in ancestral sacrifioei 
of importance. In general they oonsut 'of small square sheets of 
cheap i>apcr, upon which the articles are stamped by means of 
a piece of wood, rudely carved: houses, tables, chairs; implemonts 
for cooking, writing and tho toilette; carts «nd horses,s«*dan-chair». 
attendants and servants, slaves male and female, cattle, etc, etc. In 
many cases the counterfeits are made of thin bamboo splints and 
very bud and cheap pajicr of various colours, sometimes of the full 
natural sixe, but also much smaller, men and animals being often 
less ip size tlmn one s finger. Swbimchaira and hearere of iliis de¬ 
scription. as the reader knows from pages 28 and »8, ore used in 
the dispoml of the dead before the burial; thi^ are erideiiUy a 
faint survival of tho conveyances and horses which were anciently 
buricfl in tho tombs. 


Whether such papcr-and-lmmlioo dwelling houses represent a 
like survival, is questionable, as no real houses, so far as we 
know, were "sent with the dead into the next life in ancient 
times. The sole jjassage referring to anything of the kind, which 
wc have come across in Chinese Ixwks, is the following: *»1Vui 
» Hung 8 Annals of the Thirty States • mention in their account of 


i S6« our Kina Volumr, twaM 25, 78. 120. 1A5, 220, tie. 

‘i Two vttniu tiiMnnjr Utk namo, io iWrlT diaptani ami ona handmi aiul 
lw« rco|'«eih-dr, are mtmUnnod in tfm iMd floplu of ilw Toita DtomIv. cluiptur 40 
I. 36, aiMl b the New lioolu of Uial lioiiM, chajiter 5H, I. 0, aiid Mid to have h««i 
written, the rhnnar by Sko Kan? ^ ^ , •ad Uw UUar by WuMin II k 
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» Hia * that Pub, the father of Iloh-licn Ch*an{f, having wanderei! to 
» the north os for as Khi>wu, there ciimlied n hillock, and sighingly 
» said: *How splendid b the mountain-scenery hero t Whore it dis- 
j» solves into the vast, ivutercd plains, it girds a limpid streiim. 
9 I have visited mimy a country, hut nowhere have 1 found such 
» beautiful scenery*. Cb'ang (his son), fulJilling the desire expressed 
» by Puh during his life, buried him to the west of the town, fifteen 
>» miles from the walls. He erected n lodging house on tlie s|K}t, 
» with the inscription; »Palace of Timg-wun” * over the entrance, 
»decorated it with gold, silver, jicarls and emeralds, and after the 
» burial set fire to it*' 

The burning of counterfeits, after it had coino into general practice, 
by no means did away with the older forms. Bonfires of genuine 
articles and valuables continued fur a long time to bold a pltoe 
aide by aide with bonfires of counterfeits. We read tiiat at 
the demise of the emperor Shing Tsung * of the Liao dynasty 
(A. D. 1030), the departure of the cortege of death from the 
Palace wjis marked by a sacrifice, at which »thcy took clothes, 
» l)ow8 and arrows, aiuldles, bridles, pictures of hui^, ot* camels, 
»life-guards and similar things, which were all committed to the 


pmlnthty to ooo of these worke that the ■oc^(Ju{Hi.Hli«t rvfert. But 1^‘ui Hung, who 
lived in thn liilh century uf uur era, vraU a duomrtatioQ on tirteen kingdom* which 
existed in the fourth and nOh century, entitled •Annul* of the Sixteim State*’' 
“f* ^ ^ ^ Book* of the Wfli Dynasty, chapter 67, L 17, end the 

libtnry of tho N’orthem IHirt of the Heaini, chMpter 4A, I, 12). In thi* work, a 
copy ul which fat in ottr poohMiott, the abute opistNie doe* not nocur in the •cction 
which treat* of Urn. Without douht wo have hero a gnoil ioitanee «»f tho carelee* 
way in whkh Ghineee encydo)i(Bdi*ta, oven Uie best, i|uute their authuritie*. 

1 A petty *Ute, exuUnit in the beginning of the flitb century in the present 
piurince of Rnniuh. It* two prinefs menUoued in the ab<tve extract, vii. tioh*S«n 
Puh'pub and lloh-lion Cb’ang, war* *< 101 ** of the Uiung-nU tribe. A biogruiihy ot 
Pul»-pub, who died in A. D. 4S.% ia to bo found in chapter 13U of the Book* of the 
Twin Dynasty. 

2 Tung-wun wn* Die name uf Cb'ang'* capital. 

I? RS13: 0 . H »f ei K if B0‘O? rS !*. 
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IS. gb i^mniz- Tlio encydopstdia Vunw km* 
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»flamea‘’ *. Before timt time, the ne\? ciiijwrar huil, on vLiiting the 
place where the onooftinwl cxirpso wna atorecl nwn)- awniliiig burial, 
»> roduceil to aahea the hows and iirrows wluuh the decensixl inonurch 
» bad bocn wont to handle liinwelT’*; and on a siuiibir uccariun 
» he had the deetTwed s dresaw and imperial trinkcU and Yaluabh* 
» token outside, and burnt** •. 

It would be a great miatako to suppose, that sending mock 
articles of paper to the next world through the agency oT dames wai 
over considered bi China as only an expression of the good will of 
the survivors to enrich the dead on yonder tide of the grave. 
Numerous exhortations, addressed to the people in sundry books, 
never to neglect such sacrifices because they really do enrich the 
dead, point umnistakably to the coutroiy’. Murwver. many legends 
occur in the books mid ore current in the mouths of the people, 
concerning human spirits which have lieggcd [niiht money from 
the living, or have exprrsw^*! their gratitude to those {icople who 
had generously endowed them with it. Further they contain stories 
of spiriU who, assuming a visible slm|)o, have sj>ent money which 
turneil into paper or ashes immediately afterwards. Instead of being 
considered os Icgeiiibuy, such talcs are generally received by the 
people as nxjonla of actual cvenU. alamt the truth of which not a 
shadow of doubt ever crosses their minds. It would be an easy 
tusk to place before our renders a ohoioe selection of such talcs, 
taken from the native books in our p<a!%x;»sioD. Let one suflicv, as 
chamctcristic of the rest: 

»Thc Mao fiaff khoi ktra relates: — Sun Cbi-wei, also named 
aTiii ku, a member of the local gentry, was a denizen of Ku- 
vshan, which is situated in Ali-chcu (in the present province of 
a Szg-chVcn), and u painter by profession. In the district of Tao^ 
j*kuing there lived n female medium lietwcen men and spirits, who 
aunderstooii the art of prophecy almut human affaire. Chi-wei, 

» who up to that date had felt much attracted by the strange and 
» marvellous, asked her what was the shape of disembodied human 
M spirits, as he desired to take advantage of this in connection with 
» a painting of his. The woman conjured up for him a ghost named 

' ^ « ic ^ ic IS . IS a .16 fft «ir ^ ^ til 

. lUftury of Uie luiio cIuiEUr SO, ). 1. 

^ A. *5i* ^ ^ chafilar 18, L S. 

» 111 :*:« a -iS' * ^ ^ •• »• 
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» Wang Sftn*lang, who gave lum cveiy information on the jMjiut 
» in question, Chi-wei thou onid to this being: '1 now wkli to re ward 
» yon: teli me what you desire to have', *1 hope yf>u mil kindly 
»asakt me with some hundreds of strings of thousiiDds cash*, 
» waa the reply* Finding the other ] 3 oJite|y refused tu give this «nin, 
»the spectre continuedz 'Wliat 1 desire is no wortlly goocla made 
p (if oojiper or iron, but tmiauim af iMiper\ whereupon Cki-wei 
# proTnised him he would furnish them, 'Wlien you set the money 
» on lire*, added the ghost, 'you must not let it touah the gnnind, 
p hut place it upon a Layer of bramble and shrubs; and whcmvei 
»the tire has consumed it yoa roust not stir the ashes, nor poke 
p therein, lest the cash lie hroken or pulverized: imd so the money 
» will oorac into my |M>s»e£sion in tmtire pieces’. The pointer now 
J> bunit some thousands of strings of one hundred sheets of paper 
» money, obaening the indications he had received” *, 


Atii. itia 53 TA¥. 
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OOMCIRNINa Tn* 8A0RI?ICE or BUIUR BEtxns at icriaib, 

AND D&AOBS CX)NNKCT£D TnXKJiWrrM. 

In continufltioo of the choptors on the custom of bmyf n g with 
the dead articles of value and their movable piopi'.rty, we have 
now to expatiate on the practice of placing their wives, concubines 
and slaves in their graves, these penons being also r^pu-detl ns * 
their property, Coiuidcring the great assiduity which the Cliinese 
of all ages have displayed to benefit and enrich their ancestors in 
the next world, we cun scsorcely feci any lurprUe at finding that 
this practice has obtainwl amongst them since times of old; and it 
becomes the more explicable when we ore reminded that it hat 
prevailed, and still prevails nnmng peoples in a low stage of cidtiire. 
nearly all over the world. 

Just as the Imrying with the ilead of lifeleas property, the immcH 
lation ol living beings on their behalf donbtless dntca in China 
from the darkest mist of ages. Yet the cases on record in the 
native Imoks^ are of relatively modem date, whicii. wo think, 
must be ascribed to the circumstance that in high ontiqul^ they 
were so common. that it did not urenr to the annalists and chrun* 
iclers to set down such everjrdny matters as anything remark¬ 
able. Ihe oldest cose on record we owe to the pen of SsC-ma 
TV'ien. »In the twentieth year of his reign (It. C. 077) the ruler 
» Wu (of the state of Ts'in) died, and was intern^ at Fing-yung *, 

in Yung. Tlien for the first time people were made to follow the 
»dead into the next world. The number of those who followed 
^ the deceased was sixty-six’* •, We must not. it is evident, take this 
expression j»for the first time’* in its literal moaning. It is indeed 
hardly ailmisulile that such a barbarous precUce could then have 
sprung up all of a sudden, without pnx«dente to legulixe it, or tluit 
It should have been inaugurated as a new custom .by the immo- 

1 Tha pronmt Fang>U'iaa{f ^ m dcpRrtaietit la Lba provlnea of yi wn ifj. 

» - + ^ $,11 ^Kt A<E 5E 

^ ^ “f* ^ . HlatorimJ BaconLi. dmpUir S, L 8. 
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lation of so many victim*. The passage more probably implies tlint 
VVu was the first sovereign of hut Howse for whom victims were 
immulated, or the first sovnreign for w’lioiu m> Inrtjt a number of 
ric/ima were sent to llie realms of Death, liificod, if we peruse the 
hi.storictil treatise on the kingdom of Ts*in, from which it is tlrawn, 
we learn that Wu was the first monarch of significance who ruled 
that country, having greatly eitended it by sncceasful wars; all his 
predecessors on the throne had been mere ciphers, or princes of 
no repute at all, and it is natural therefore that ho should be sent 
into the next world with exceptional wealth and attendance. Nor 
is mention made of human sacrifices at the burial of any of the 
three rulers who were seated on the throne after Wu, but they 
were also sovereigns of no significance; again, however, record ol 
such sacrifices is made in the case of Muh, Wu's brothers son, 
whose reign, which lasted thirty-nine years, was also marked by 
a large conquest of territor}’. ^In the thirty-ninth year of hU 
» reign (619 B. C.) the ruler Muh died and was buri^ in Yung. 

• Those who followed the defunct to the next world were one 
» hundred and seventy-seven in number. Amongst them wore three 

• exquisite ministers of Ta*in, niciiit)eni of the family Tsz&-yu, named 
» Yen-sih, Chung-hung and Ch‘en-hu. The people of TsHn, deplor- 
»ing their fiite, composed and sung The Lay of the Yellow 
» Birds” *. The Shi king has preserved it from perdition. » The 

• yellow birds, crowded together, perch upon the jujube trees. 

• Who is the man that follows oiir ruler Muh? It is Taz^yii 

• len-sih, a model worth a hundred ufficois. At his descending into 

• the pit we ore struck with dismay on beholding his anguish. 

• Thou Azure Heaven, they are shiiigbtcring our exquisite man! If 

• ho may be rans<ja)eil, a hundred of ours for his person I”*. Then 
follows a similar stanza for Chung-hang, and one for Clfen-hu, 

m A si z. 

liknirkal Kaetirds, chnpt«r 5, II, ifl and 17. Thia *|u«k1i- b n#oon1ed alao Iw *!•* 
7W tA'wen, S«T«nth ymr of Uw Eulirr Wen** mRn. 
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If we tiHiy believe Ying iShno \ an author who in the second 
century of our era wrote the Fuh^^smA Cung i (eee page 218), the 
immolation of tiioso three miuhitcrs woa an act of voluntiiiy self- 
sacriiioc. >»Tho ruler Muh of IVin”, he writet fioniewhcre. ^having 
»aasombled hU miniati^rs around him for a drinking party, said to 

• them: 'These pleasures we share in this life, but we must also 

• share our woes after death*. On this, Yen-sih, Chiing-hang imd 
» Ch*en.hu a^wered they would do so. And when the ruler had 

• bnaithed his lost, they all followed him to the next worhl” In 
connection with this {uissagc, attention must bo oallt*d to the fact 
that the character which is used in the ancient writings to 
denote burying human beings with the dead, has in tl>e Shu king* 
also the meaning of »to dtiatre, to aeek’\ la this mere accident? 
Or does it coudrm the lailicf that, in ancient Cliina. to be buried 
with the dead was sought after as a favour?* 

In the »Journal Aaiaiique" of 1843 Edouartl Biot bos set it forth 
as his t)pinion that tlio sacrificing of human Uvea to the manca of 
ki^ Wu had been recently adopted from tlie Tatars, And Yen 
who lived during the Sung dynasty, avers that the state 
of Ts^ had brought with it the manners of the l>urbaroua tribes 
among which iu people Imd long dwelt*. It was, in fact, Mtuated 
in the remote North-weat of the Empire. But both suppositions arc 


^ BWj- 

* 4^ 9? ^ E ^ )H fStf , 0 . tt « . Jf 

^ ^ . Ttio Rhianltuig aditiuu of the Histurical Rsomh, clwpter S, I. I?. 

3 Section ^ . 

♦ Herbert Spettenr myt with n»fenmoe to the anme ctutom? *1116 inteocily of 

• tbi! faith prompting aucli cuitoui* we Btioll the lietter oonod^e on Bmlmg proof 

• that the Tktiiiu are often willing, and nccaaioaBlIj anthnia, to di*. Gardlawo myi 

• that a dflitii Ytica'a wiroi ^oliintwHod l« b* killed, and llioir nomber waa often 
» uifh tliat the afBceri were ubligml to interfera, euyiag that enough bad gone at 

• preaent*; and according to Ciom, **onir of the women, in order that their Aiithfbl 

• lanriee might he iield in toore eeteam, Onding Uuil there wa* delay in cumpInUng 
» lha tomb, would bang ihemeeliee up by their own liair, and ea kill Ibmwottaa'. 
eSintnarly of tho Ctribchoa, Simon Ulli ua that with A corpee *ihoy iiiUirred tbn 
» wimi and elatiw who meet wtabed it*. In Africa it k Iba sanua. Among the Tom* 
» ham, at ib« funeral «f a gnat man, not only nr* etataa «iain, but himby of hie 
e Arrenda ewallow poiaon', and are entombed with him**.... ale. Th* PrineifilM of 
Sociology, ctiaptar !4, { 104 

^ JSS ^ LiOgge, The Oh i ne ee daaidm, IT, prolagororna, page 141. 
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debatable, as there enn he no duuht iJint the pnietice in i|iicstjon 
existed of old among the Chinese propr. It is ditlioLilt to believe 
tbnt the people of Ta*in, wliicli hml, reuched n nitbcr iiclvnneeil 
of culture^ should buve hormwed from trilica st^nidiiig oti n raueh 
loiver level nu institation which, if it were foreign to them, must 
buve appcortxl extramely repuMve to them Ijiecausa of its fepociity. 
Gnifting foreign manners and customa ujjon ii [jeople ia ganetoJIj 
a very difb^^nU proeeisS, rbc more so when such raflnners and enstoms 
are revolting mid detesla hie by their very aavagenoas, Tf, beaidiM, we 
consider lluit imniolFiting Ihdng people nt the <leivlb of iwrsons or lYote 
obtidna, or liiw obbdmjd, in nil jifirls uf the svorld in ihn lower 
stages of culture, it is bardlv iranginiible that the Chinese, who 
have flignuliiBed themselves from the must ancient times by a farmticnl 
eurt^ for their dead, sUmild have foriiied iin cxiMiption to the rule. 

Indeed, thoir own books continn miiny passfigos wldcb plnce it 
Ixsyncid all doubt that the pm cilice wjib uiicteiilly ijuite Indigenous 
in their eountTy. Those which have {Tome under onr notice we 
will now place before mir readers in chronalogioil order, and thou 
continue our research in the avoie direction tbrmigli books of later 
date, thus tracing the prevalence of buriaU of living Iwing* willi 
the dead doiivn to the fourteentb centn 17 of oiuf cm, when it wm 
tiboUahod even for Emperors and members of the Imperial fhinily. 

Four coses of bmying livuig poraona with gmnJeea of rank m Ihii 
sixth century before Christ, are on record lu the Tsa 
j> VVu-tfl 3 c& hitd a Ikvourite concubine, by whom ho had no children. 
»Whon he fell ill, be ordereriJ (hia smi) Kho to pmvJdf* her with 
» another buabiind; but aa he grew' worso , he told him to pbujo 
#hcr with him In the grave. After hb father's death, Khu inorTicd 
»the woman to boniehudy, saying: 'When my father was very ill, he 
WHS in iin iLbuorimil bUiUs of mindj T ol>t 7 the charge he gave w hen 
> luB luind Wits sound*. At the laittle uf Fu-shi (503 B. C,), Kho 
»(who was then in command of the nrmy of Tain) saw un old man 
» placing ropes of gnuis In the way of Tu Owni (a gigantic warrior 
in the faa$tile army), 00 that be atnnibled and fell to the ground, 

» and Wiis token prUuncr, In the night that some old man appeared 
to Kho in a dream, nnd eoid; T am tbc Either of the woman 
» whum. you have inamed out, Bectmiie you fullowerl the charge 
m wbidi your deceased father gave you when he woa of a sound 
w mind, I have thus mwarded you*” \ 

’ ^ ms-^ ^ 51 ^ . St ^ Jit . ^ ® 0 . itf' 
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»In the oq^htli month (of the year 6S7 B. C.), Wen. the ruler 
»of Sung<iied. He was the first who was buried with much 
waste of wealth. (For liu grave) they used Ume of clams. 
• they employed carts and horses in increased numbers, and for 
»tlie first time interred living persons with the dead”*. Sc\en 
years later, the ruler of IViu fell into a privy and perished. »Au 
»official of bwer rank had dreamt that vejy morning that he 
V carried the ruler on Ids back up to heaven. At noon he Iwre tlie 
» ruler out of the privy, and was subsef|ucntly buried with him” *. 
The fourth cose refem to Ch'wcn *, a feudal ruler of Chu». In the 
^ year 506 before our era » he tiircw himself down on a couch (in a 
» fit of rage), fell upon a furnace of charcoal, was burnt, and died. 
» Before be was placed in his grave, five carte and five living men 
» Were buried” •. 

Mention is also made in the of a man who interred 

two daughters of his own with his deceased sovereign, as a maih 
of gratitude for his having, on a certain occasion, shown clement^ 
to his father. In 527 lieforc our cm, a rebellion broke out in the 
town of Khien-khi \ in the kingdom of Ch'u ■, which comp^ed 
the ruler Ling" to flee. ^.Shcn'hai, the son of Wii-yu, said: 
j»*lwico my father has violated the king's orders, and yet the ic ing 
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• hiw spared his life; wluit clemency could excecil this? The fiiu» 
»*of n ruler may not he met with indifterence, nor n merciful rann 
» h« rejected; I will go where ho hiu gone\ Accordingly he sought 
»for the king, and finding him at the Kih gate, look him 
»home with him. In sammer^ in the fifth month, on the day 
»kwoi-hui, the king strangled himself in tlie house of the officer 
>(Wu")yu and Shen-hai, and the latter buriefl him, placing his 
j* own two daughters with him in the grave** *. 

All the above cases took place in tlie same age in which Con* 
fucius lived, two even during his life. The Sage was alrtiady over 
forty yean old when Hoh Lu, the monarch of VVu, well known 
to our renders, perpotrultMl an act of cruelty of the kind which 
casts into the shade the savagery of tht* Dahomnn princes. In the 
fourth year of his reign (A. D. 510) »his daughter committed sui* 
j» cide, which cost deep sorrow over Hoh Lu *b soul. She was buried 
outside the Ch^ang gate, U» the west of his capital. Tanks were 
)*dug, and the earth piled up (for a tumulus); a crypt of veined 
» stone WHS built and an accumulation of wood constructed therrin, 
» and gold tripods, cups of jade, silver goblets, and most precious 
» clothes Mtitcbed with pearls were sent along with the maiden into 
» her seixjnd life. 'rhereu|>on they phiyed with wbiU cranes in the 
» shop-btroets of Wu, so that the crowd followed to look at them; 
Mond then receding, they caused men and women to pass with 
the cranes through the gate which opcjii.n! u|»on the road which 
»1«I unto the crypt. Engines, now sudderdy set at work, shut the 
j»gate upon them. This slaughter of living |)crsonB to make thorn 
» accompany the deceased was disapproved of by the deniacna'* *. 


^ .]B^ I.Tjr ^ I . 
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AVKUSIOX OF lltniAN BACRinCBS AT BtTRIAU. 

That humnn sacrifices nl burmis were far from generailj popuJor 
in those ancient times, we have seen from the fact that people 
exprvMtii tlnur aversion of them bv the Uy of the YcUow Birds, 
and fruni^ the rase of Wei W u-tsae. Further proof is adduced by 
the following episodes, recorded in the Li li (ch. 13, U. 27 and 31): 
*>Ch*en Tsztf-kil (a grandee of the kingdom of l\i'i) having died m 
» Wei, his wife and hia major domo planned together to place some 
living people with him in the grove. When they had decided upon 
» doing so, Ch*en TsziJ.kliimg (a younger brother of the defunct and 
FH disciple of Confucius) arrived, and they spoke to him about the 
>»iimtler in the foUowing words: 'When our Master falls Ul, be 
»will have nobody in the Nethor-world to provide for his wimts; 
atlierefore wo beg that some joirson may be buried along with 
him, Bui Tszif-khang «iid: 'Biiiying living people with the 
»dtawl is no good rite; nevertheloas, if he fidls ill on yonder side the 
Fgrove and wants anybody to wait upon him, who could be more 
» fituil for tlie task than his own wife and his major domo? If the 
»thing can lie dispensed with. I detire that it shall be dispentkxl 
» with; but if it must be done, I wish you two to be the persons’. 
»On this, the project was not carried into elfcct” ». — jvCh'cn 
» Khien^ili, being laid up ill, called hia brothers together and gave 
the following order fo his son Tsun-ki: *lf I die, you must make 
»my cxitlin large and spacious, ami make my two tlave-girls lie 
a in it with me, one on crach tide*. Wlicn he hod expired, his son 
»Baid; <It is not a goml rile to bun the living with the dead; 
a how much worse must it be to lay them in the same coffin I* 

»Accordingly he did not perpetrate the murder” *. 
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Tlie native litomtiiTD effonls siilfident evidtinfie that nLio after 
Ginfitciiiiis time unlombinenU gf living |M^mitis with the dead 
were far froiu exr^ptiiinnl tn the casiis of princes and mognRtfS. 
Am>rdijjg to Mih-teae, it wna in his tiroB o prevalent opinion 
that win the ease of a Son of Tieuven, the moJtimnjn nuinlier to 
w be killed and buried should vary Irntwocn sevenil hundroda nnd 
w!!«veral tiuifei ten* and, in that of a Prince or a Great officer, 
»between sevenil times ten and ft K^rtiiio minitnum**Though 
this stfttemenl be, porfnips, essggt+nitotl^ it corrf/bfjrates wliat tho 
Miscellanies idwiit the Western Metjvjpoliss relate fxjncemiog a 
discjoveiT made by the prince of Kwarig-chVon fsae page aOT) 
in the tomb of ono of the first priuece of the kingdom of Wei: 
» The tunmliiB of the ruler Yin wm very high mul largo. After 
stlie gate li^idifig to the orypt wus opened, they fomid the wav 
» entirely barriai by a wall of stone, which they broka down, alter 
» which, haring deseended iu a depth of ovor tan fttit, ibey found 
»a screen, fKiomefi with niother-of-pcfirL Thcrenpon descendiog 
»over ope foot forthar, they beheld more thnn a hundred dead 
w bodies, stretched crosswise md athwart each other. Not ona was 
in a state of decay. Only Oine lad was among them; fill the 
mothers were young women. Some were sitting, others were lying 
»oQ thfl ground, or Heomed to stand erect. In dresa ami shape 
7* they did not dilfer hniii hving perKjns" Those females at the 
time they wore encloital m that tomb were doubtleaaJj intended 
to serve the deceased as a hflrem in his second life. 

No mention hi made of hunmu being found in the gTOvoa, 

opened by the Baid prince, of Siatig and Ngai, who ruled the 
Same state of Wei between llie jesrs 334 and 31)6 before our era 
(see pp. 3y7 Thjt couoBrning the grave of Ngai*sson , which 

he raiksauted like the others, we reiul in the mime Mitjoellanics: 

»Tho tomb of Tfiie-kim, a son of the king qf Wei, was veiy 
»shallow and narrow. It oonhiincd no cofiln, hut only a ouuoh of 
»stone, six feet broad by teii long, and a screen of stone. The 
» lower parts of that couch were entirely adorned with motlier-of- 

i Bcfl jiftRB Oflfi. 
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• lieaTl. Two ^ _j 
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~pi. w ta w d... ,u. 

H.0 rojHi house of T.-in, U. which. «s we have th„T!t 
uncicnt cases of huiyiDg Uviug people with the licml are' act .lown 

ot U swa, It « stated that .the ruler Hien abolished it in the 
fi«l ymr of his reign (3S3 H.C.)"*; but concerning the consort of 
ktng nwui wen • who reigned between ti.e yeare 336 Tnd 300 
Wore our em. we read: .Suen, Queen Dowicr in tL feU ! 

soTdeTth^ 'h^** » iil that she was on the point 

of death she gave this order: 'At my burial, Wei-tsac musTlie 

sh sTrirV"® .“’'.S™'®'- Wei-tsig with dismay On 

»L,, belialf Yung-jui said to the Queen Dowager: ‘D,. yon Were 

MfT'*.^*''' knowledge?- -They are tmconscious', was tlie 
» reply. If rejoined the other. intelligence is so clear as to 

T“Srt"heT‘ ‘IT why then should yon 

T. Q ^ ‘‘»»*Wge of it?- -You are righf 

»the Queen Dowager answered, and she withdrew her order”* ' 

Jm ^ Sfj in ^ A, » g «/R # iu 4 A. BE Jl 

ga. s. timing 
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But the prncti<s? wm L-urrual to its Lighc^i pitch by llio same 

Ilouao on tha deatli of ^^iii two iiuijilfctl tuid 

tw^cnty ycaia hefortt tho liegiauing of thu Chriattan em bi%i] 

ceedi'd by foroa of iirmu in inccrporating with his own realm all 
the feudal sUtm into w'Uiiih China had liithorto been divided. W© 
have related on page iUd how hLfl aun and sucoeyaor 'Rh^hihl, 
besides unapdiriiigly dtioming to death all the men who liad agisted 
in hoiirdmg up tivaaurea in the maiibokium j had all the hiuiiitea of 
his fathers harem, who Imd borne bijn no sons, abut up therein. 

From the absence of rtiferences to tbu practice in contenijioraiy 

records, we am almost templed to conclude that under the Han 

dynasty* and during the time of the Tliree Edngdoms, the iuium- 

ktion of living persona to the dead was of fure tK^nrranco* Oiii 

attidieb of the Slandard Flistories of that etaxh liavo nut acipmmlod 
us with a single case of sucb hatuijn aHjcrihces, nor do the btographicB 
of ouipiesfies and itnparud coineubmes ■contained tlieroin, uiflnlion a 
single instanco of a wmmuu having Wti immohited to the mama 
of her oimsorL However, i^inc cases on rsisoKl Jiiuy have cscaiiped os, 
and some allowance must k made for the suppuaition that sUves 
ami concubines continued to bo immolated without tha annulists 
and otficiid historiegraphere deeming it worth their while to pul on 
record such i5Q[Qinon-pliM5o oceurrenotai. This supposition almost forces 
itself upon us when we lake uitJ> cotifiidenitioiij. on the one Imnd, 
that such practices were bo deeply rooted in the institutions of 
ancient China as to be in very uetive force uuder 'Rh*shl* whose 
reign imtncdiatelj preceded that of the Hun dynuflty, and, on 
the other hand, that history proves its previilenco at tho begin¬ 
ning of the fourth csentury, that is, more than a hundred yearn 
after the jHirfod of tbe Three Kingdoms, VVe read ol Almyuog 
Hi* tho ruler of the state of Yen niuntiotiied on page Godi 
w When Miiilam Fu (his conenbLne) died, Hi wailed and howlt?d bit- 
»telly, lieat biii breojii and st!ini|KHi His toot, »ifl if ho hud lost his 
» father or his niothcr* After the coitiniog he hjid the lid taken 
wolf again, and attempted sexual mterconrae with bar. Wearing 
»the muiiming of the higheal dagree , ho confined himself to rice 
gruel, and decreed that all his officers aliould howUngly apiicnr 

JUf S 4^ K M ^ ^ 5E A iSfe.^ g H > #' ^ 
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^ he, m«n« in the P,|,ee. The Sh«u«ns el*, won, unlerod hy 
* him to wear plain mourning „tire. He cluiijH tome of hU uffioen 
. U, judicmUy inveetigete whether those who looi howled for the lady 
»hwl pven proper marks of loyally and subjection to his wUI hy 
asheddmg team, jmd he pimished thiac who*, cheeks had remained 
rhu caiiml all his ministers to tremble with fear, and rvcn- 
»one of them took some acrid or pepjMJiy substance in Ids mouth, 
> to cause his tears to tlow. 

^Tho of Mii-)uing Lung, a woman bom of the family 

»Chang, His own sistcr-in-faw, who was possesswl of a handsome 
j»^it, a beautiful countenance and much wit. was singled out hy 
»»Ill fis a victim to be buried ahmg with Madam Fu. Seeking 
to impute some crime to her, that he might doom her to death! 
» he tore up the garments which were ilestiiiml to be placed with 
Uie deceased in her grave, and discovering felt of inferior quality 

• inside the Iwta, bo condemned her to die by her own hands 
^ Her three ilaughters came to implore his mercy, knocking their 

• haufa agiunst the floor; but he remained inexorable. From the 

• highest nobles down to the common |)eople, ail were oniured by 

®«»enible families to buihi the sepulchre; the whole contents 
-of his trciLsuritt were spent upon it. and he had three wells of 
-ground-water stopped up with molten metal. This sepulchre 

• measi^^ several miles in circumference. Inside it they depicted 
-the eight tso (?) of the S*u king, ,md Hi siud: ‘The men who 

• have done this work so cleverly. Wo shall send along with the 
- mprcss into this grave hill’. Those who knew this regarded those 

• men as sons of misfortune. Wei Khui, the Imfierial Chariotctw 
-of the Right Hand, and some others, fearing they too would 

• have to follow the defunct into the tomb, washed their liair and 

• bathed tlieir bodies, and awaited their dtath” *. 
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In enaning tigcs, tlie Tmtivii imka rtr^s gonumlly eilont u]ioti im- 
molatioiiB of hunmn beings on bohall of the dead. This might Iwid 
ua to tho ooncluaion tkit saoli inimoktioiiii than fell into diflusc, did 
not BoniB referonces hfre tmd thcfe point to tho oantmiy* l^al Tsu \ 
the fount lor of the short-lived dyiiiMy of Chou, who died in ^ 
is stilted in the Standard HiatoriGa of that period to have ordained 
that i^Do human lives under any pretoit whatever should ba 
destroyed whan his oorpso wna oomiignetl to the grave * During 
the Sung dynasty, ^jone Tnng Tao-ming< n niitive of Pim-siiiinTski- 
»cheu, when his deceased mother wad burieril coiieoalud himself in 
»ht'.r gmvu, and was thus buried along witli her. Mter three ilaya 
» IumI elapsed, his family opuned the grave atifl toot him out of 
wit, quite hiile and healthy. He thereu|>on settleil at the side of 
w the grave in a shetl, till tho end of hk life" “• 

The practice of burying living pisople with the dead sooms to 
have been maintfiined specyJly by the 'iVLtar family of Liao, who 
during the Sung dynast)^ rultxl over modem Alanchuria and part of 
Kirin, often extending its sway also over mljaeent portions of Northern 
Chinn. Of Sbnn-khin the consort ofT'fiiTau*, the lir^t ein|>erar, 
it m stated that, »when he breathed hk last {in A. ih 035), she 
j* deularad she wuuid have herself huxiod at his funeral. Her kinsmim 
j»and iHivinal uiBcer^ energetically protested ngmnst thU plan, and 
1 * therefore she merely cut olf her right hand and placed it in the 
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«coffin" >. Tl>e work niirrates: ,In tlie fin.t yrnr of the 

«,«no,l T „ng hwo (A. U. 983). Kiai-li, who in the P.U.-h«i 
»re^on held the office of Jah-mn. aaked permiseion to be intop- 
»P 0 d with the dooeaaed emponir (King Thong), haring received «, 
..^ny fitvotirs from him. The new emperor did not. however 
I* nUow thw. but sent him wine presents ns a mark of distincUon . 

^ When Kj^ Tsiing was buried in the Khien mausoleum, his 
^mtimate favourite Tahdu was endo^d with him in the tomlr*«. 
That dun^ the Mongol dynasty of Vucii women used to Ihi buried 
dong with deceased nionarchs, has l>oen stated alreaily on imgc 
437, in an extract from tho SmA Aten Hao. 

An almost certain proof tiuit immolation of human lieima at 
Imj^al buruiU must have been continutd unintemiptedly in Chinn, 
IS the fact that it was done on an extensive scale during the first 
hundred years of the Ming dvTiasty. It is diflicult to believe that 
It could then have cropped up anew nil of a sudden, if it liad 
really been dlowed to slip into abeynurc during a series of ages. 
It IS slated in the Official Annals of the House of Ming that the 
emperor Yiug Tsung * in the first year of hU reign (A. D. 14,30) 
bratowod poBthumous honoraij' titles u|)on ten women »»who hod 
^been I^alaoe concubine of (his father) Such Tsung, buried along 
-with this monarch. When Tai T«u (tho first em|>eror of the 
^ <licd (A, D. 1398). Indies of the Palace followed him to 

Milmib in great numbers. For (the third, fourth and fifth emperora) 

»ing 'rsu, Jen Tsung and Suen Tsung such immolnUons also took 
» place, and the same rule was followed again in tho case of the 
** emperor King, who died in the cjualitv of Prince of Chlng, for, at that 
>liiiie it was iisuul to net similarly in the case of eveiy prince of im- 
* perial lineage. The practice was only ubolbhed when Ying Tsung 
>»prolubited it by his testaiuentaiy behests”*. Tliis last statement 
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is corrobonited elsewhere in the same historical work, in the fol¬ 
lowing w'ortb: »At the demise of the emperor King, (his brother 
j»and successor) Ying Tsung buried witii him the huly Tang and 
»other inmates of the Imck (uilace, and cuntemplitted letting the 
»empress share the same fate. But he no further insisted up«jn 
»it when Li Uicn Iiad told him to take into consideration that 
»this consort hud been sent into retirement by the defunct and 
j» repudiated, and that her immolation would be the more deplor- 
»able as her two daughters were of a tender age Ying Tsung 
» forbade by his last will the immolation of Falncc concubines'^ 
The Suh wen kien Cung kkno* informs us how itmny in number 
the women were, who fell victims to the practice on the death 
of the first, the third, the fourlli and the fiAh monarebs of the dy¬ 
nasty. Tni Tsu was followed to death by no less than thirty-eight 
of his forty concubines, Ch‘ing Tsu by all his, sixteen in number, 
Jen Tsung by four of the seven, and Suen Tsung by seven out 
of eight. 

The dynasty of Manefau origin, which now rules the Empire, 
at the commencement likewise sacrificed human lives at burials. 
They did so, at least, if we may trust Do Guignes, who, without 
metitioning the source of his information, states: )»L*empereur Chun- 
a teby, dont le r^gne finit en lOfil, ordonna, a la mort d’uno 
wdc ses femmea, t|ue Ton iiiiiiioiiU Irente pentonnes aux manes 
i»de cette prinoesse, et qiie son corps fut depose dans uu ccrcucil 
» pr&ieux, et bn\le (??) avw unc pn^igieuse quantitii d or, d’argent, 
s dc soiericH et dc mcublos. A In mort de la mere dc Kang*hy (en 
» 1718), quatre jeunes filles voulurent s'immolcr sur la tombe de 
jsleur iiiaitresse; nmis Tcm^icreur ne vouliit pas le permettre, et d^ 
* fondit de briiler dtSiionitais des ctofies, des mcublcs ou ilea esclaves” *. 
» We cannot say whether such immolations have taken place under 
the more recent sovereigns, as both trustworthy native and foreign 
evidence on this point is wanting. But it is perfectly certain that 
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llicj tire not ft peoogtiizod institution of the St 4 ite^ not Ixiiug meti- 
tioacd as suck in tho diTjotttio Dxlicea of Rittts, 

Sitfiefisni* Widovihoffd. 

Thruigli burymg ttving people ivilk tlie dettd Iina been gradiiniJy 
oiditenited from the ciistoms of the Chinese (Kjople by tidvandug 
culture, jet it hsE sr.rtij^glsl kiirfl in its dflcline iind insensibly 
assumed a modified shape, under which it utili luamtaiufi ituelf. 
Daughters, diiaghturs^iiidaw and widows cfsjH^clFilly, being imbued 
• with the dootKne that they are the property uf their dead parents , 
parents*iu-liiw and husbands and accordingly owe thauf the highest 
degree of submissive devotion, often tuke their own lives, in artier 
to follow them into the nest world, Numcruuii ca£e& of such sui¬ 
cides are mentiuned already in the works of the linn dynasty, and 
are found in the hooka of aubaequeut ages in gradually increasing 
numbers, which La quite natural, ficeing tliey sluwly took thu pLice 
of immolations nt burials. 

The instances of such suicides, on record, are ao exceedingly 
unmermis nnd so much resemble cncii other, that we are compelled to 
abstain Grom our usual custom of plocitig instaucca before the rentier, 
We shall therefore couftuc ourstflves to uoUng their general tendency* 

First Ilf all, we sec that self-immolation on behalf of tho dead 
Is chiefly confined to the women kind. The rvoseus are obvious; 
— as n son, n man was nm'er ciitiLlcii by any rnoiul law to 
destroy himijelf, hia highest duty bemg to preserve his hotly for 
the perjietuatiun of hia family iind tlio maintcimnce of tho anecatral 
worships and, as n htisbund or a tatlior, a man could never hecome 
Ihc slave or property of hia wife or child. 

Generally, sulf-dcstmotion on behalf of the dead ia denoted in the 
books by the ekaractar ^, which, os stated on page 753, is cxinstantly 
used in ancieut and modem worka to express Iho hurml of living 
people with the dead, TliLs fact of Itself alone dearly sets forth the 
fntimiite oonnoction belween tho two subjocts; and the dreumstance 
that, in many recorded coses, suttees tirst requested to be plnocd with 
the object uf their devotion fw Uf mmr series to confirm tho 

same. Many were even pbceii in tlio same ooflin. VVe read fnrthcr- 
moro of snttoBs hanging, fitarving, ctf otherwisif killing theniselv^^ 
tfn jrace of their |ununta , huiliands, or purents-in-law, or im¬ 
molating themselves there by swallowing the earth of tlm tumulus; 
and wc have cornu stress instam»» of wompii who, after having 
tlirown Lhcmselvt^ into the grave pit ut the huriiil and being 
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f]jmggc.il out of it by tbo attenrbiuts, hove takpii fboir own lives. 

Tbo ijinnner of (Minnairtnig B^lf-ilestrii^^tion bos always varied 
cunaiiicmbly. By fiir tha greatar miuilmr of victims arc rcpojH^d to 
have giuiply bung LliemHelves, or cut tbeir own throats, atfirved or 
(irowned tliPinfielves; it b, btiWEvcr, recorded of a great iiiini}>er 
of women tL-it they took poiacin, threw themselves down from aomo 
high building or into an or asphyTtiatod tbsrnaalvca tn it 

well, or fiven a privy. We rend frequently of ana suicide entailing 
othera, aa when devout wivea wen: voltmtiirily followed to disiitli 
by their women ainvra. Many destroyed their ohildren's lives along 
with their ownj some took their own lives while bolding the eoul 
tablet of their tleccaaed biwbanil in their hands, or wtrangled tliem* 
stdvca wilb the rtfiin4Uita of the limm used to rwulIic hia oorpso, 
or nocoinplishod the deed in the temple dovoted to the worship of 
their ancestors, or at the side of the coffined or annjffiued cutjim. 
It is statal in many instances that the suttee formally iiiTokod her 
ancestors beforehand, pmying them to gracefully rccGive her soul, 
find that sho donned her best clotbeB , in order to appear before 
them neat and tidy in the next world (comp., 70ji). 

The delilfcratiiness tliuR ilisplayed in thousands of cases , is a proof 
that BUicidu Weis liir iruiii being iitways provoked by tiurcasuning 
grief, or by a siiddcu fit of <le&pflir, or by the fear that dire 
povcT^ would he the woman’s future bitfl. Otherwise, nmueroiis 
acta of Belf-dcatruction, now on record, would certniiily not have 
been 50 tnithlully committed to paper by bistorians and chroniclers 
BS deeds worthy of the highest pntbe of the nation. That anttcea 
were accustoincd to pre-rneditatc the act, is no less obvious from ike 
fact that a very groat number are stated not to have lakeu their live* 
ontil they bad properly condmilcd the dressing, coffining ami hiirial 
of tha defunct for whosi^ sake they intended to throw awny their 
bvt.tii, Souictimei. l.bey waited till the funeral wa» coinplctetj, and even 
uljserved the tbrea ycare* mourning to ihn cud Tha laaiks extol 
m numerous caacB suttees who did not take thwr hves until thi^ 
bad, in sfriol accontanoc with the laws of filial devotion, provided 
for their parents or b us bund s parcDts to tlie end of their days. 

Sutteeisra performed by fire, oa in India, can never have 
liounjiiied in China to any great extent, where cremation of the 
diaid has never been pmotistid other wise [bjm exceptionally, Still, 
iiisbmccs nf it are found in native hooka, and some are intcrcstiug 
enough to deserve reproduction, » tn the seventeenth year of the 
"Chi yuen period (A. D. 1351;, Cb*eu Tiao-yau revolted, and 
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attacked Chang-ehcu (id the province of Fuhkien) Khan Wen 
tog pl^ himself at the head ,,f »me tnwps and gave him 
battle, but Iienshed in the engagement. Madam Wang (hU wifel 
conscquontlj- feU into the hand, of Uie rebels, but pmved hemeU 
a dutifu mfe, unwilling to yield to violation. .She deceived 
the rebeU hy mying: 'If you will have ,«tienoe with me until 
1 have boned my husband, I will do wlmt you desire’. To this 
thqr^«ntedj the lady fetelted the corpse, carried it home uimn 
her back, and raised a pile of fuel, which she set on fire When 
It WM in a hlaw of fire, she east herself into the flam’es, and 
perished . — »Madam Pan Miao, the wife of Su Yun-jang, dwelt 
u|)on Iho nortliOTu alope of mount Yuen. In the nineteenth year of 

(A-D. 1359), herself and her husband 
with the father of the latter fled l>efore the soldiciy. In a certuin 
valley her father-in-law was taiken prisoner. Her huslumd, burst- 
1^ into tears, rushed to his rescue and succeeded in effecting 
the old man^ h^t nut without being himself killed by 

the soldiers. The hitter then prepared to vlijlate Madam Tan by 
force; but she misled them by saying: *As my huaband is now 
Head I do not in the least object to submit to your will, 
provided you wiU only bum his corpse, that I may no longer 
have ncair me an object which causes mo sorrow. Mistrueting 
not her wonis, the soldi(?rj gathered fuel to bum her huslwnd; 
^d when the fire flamed up she altcmatoly wept and luirongued 
the dead, then threw herself into the fire, and fierished’'■. 
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The following ca.se of Suttceisra bj fire, likewise dating from 
the first half of the fuurU'enth ceotur}*, is stated to have occurred 
in JaoK!hi.*u-fu a defiartment of the province of Kiangsi. » Madam 
j»Tung, the wife of one Tan Yiu, was a beautiful woman. During 
»the revolt of the Eled Heudkerciiicfa her husband with his {larenta 
>»and brothers all perished, and it was she who buried them. She 
»tliereujMn returned to her patemul home in Liong-shan; but 
there a cuirassier fr(X{ucntl}' came to her hoiiso, with the object 
»of depriving her of her chastity. ‘The defunct members of my 
» family', she said, 'have fulfilled their duties and never disgraced 
themselves; if you, headman, decidedly desire to (>ossess roe, 
»then select an auspicious day for the oeleliration of the wed* 
wiling, and I will not object*. At that time, the iinliuried 
»coffin with her mother's corpse stood in the principal room of 
j» her house. The next day, aficr she had performed the sacrifice 
w to tlic manes of the defunct, she piled up fuel around the cof- 
a fin, kindltxi it, and thus set fire to the house. While the finmes 
w were hlaxing up, she wailingly exclaimed: 'Under these azure 
» heavens there was no room for my kinsfolk to live; on this vast 
a earth there is no place to contain me; — there being neither room 
w nor place for us. 1 intrust myself to these flames, to follow them*, 
wTaking her two daughters by the hand, she leapt with them 
wioto the glowing fire, and perished'^ To quote one instance 
more, from the time of the \fing dynasty: »Madam Kao, a 
wnadvo of Kia-ting, was the wife of Tih 0*aien. One month after 
w the (xmsummatiun of their marriage, her husband iiad a severe 
H abscess, and died. Tlie widow, her arms clasped around the corpse, 
w wailed most piteously for three days. As her family lielonged to 
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j* * the indigent dues, the corpse was burnt When the pjrc whs 
» burning fiercely, she leapt into tlie flames; but her raother-in-lnw 

rushed to hex rescue and drugged her back. Annoyed at thus 
)» being prevented from following her husband into death, she hastily 
»chewed up and swallowed his bonea, and that same evening 
i»hung henieir’*. This case occurred in 8u-eheu-fu, a department 
of the pnwince of Kiangsu, where, as will be found in Cliapter 
XVI, cremation was for a time more generally practised than 
anywhere else in China. 

Almost on a par with these and similar coses of Sutteeism by fire 
are those of women who have thrown themselves inttj a fire which 
litul been kindle<l to bum up the dolhcs and other possessions 
of the dead, in the hope of thus reaching, through flames and 
smoke, the defunot in the neit world ,* together with these articles. 
Wo read of one 0*nan *, a womiin of T'ui-hwo* in Yiiiinan province: 
vin the period Yuoii fung (110—105 B. C.) her hnaband was 
»killed by Kwoh SluH^hung, a lieutenant general of the Han 
¥ dynasty. This man desired her for Im wife, but she said; 'Will 
*»you grunt me three things? In the first place, let me make a 
»tent an<l sacrifice therein Ui ray deceased husband; then let mo 
»bum all his clothes and replace them by new ones provided 
»by yourself; and finally, inform all the people of this country 
»that I am going to he re*mnrried with the observance of the 
Improper rites. The general assented, and assembled the inhabitants 
p of the country on the spot on the 25th. day of the sbith month. 
»A lent of pine wood was erected, a fire kindled in it, and 
*0*nan with n drawn sword came forth from it, to let the fire 
p blaze up high and fierce. She now cast her husband's garments 
»into the flames, ripped up her own body with the sword, and 
» fell down upon the lire. Uonceforth, to show their empathy for 
» her, the {^ple annually on the same day assembled on the spot 
» with burning torches, to appease her nmnes. Afterwards they called 
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»this the time of the rotom of the stiire** We cannot unreaen wily 
attiich hintoncal value to thia epiaodo. It savours strongly of a 
mere legend, invented to account for the existence of im old 
popular hrofeast or light>festival of unknown origin, evidently 
connected with star-worship. More trust may be placed in the 
following sUteinent relating to Uen-raing*. the consort of Wen¬ 
ching, the fourth monarch of the Wei dynasty; » When thia sovo- 
»reign hod died, hia imperial robes, effects and requisites were all 
» burnt throe days afterwords, in conformity with a custom observed of 
» old at Great Funerals in the Empire. The whole boily of officers 
»and nil the inmates of the inner palace attondet) this rite, wailing 
»and weeping. The empress, csdling to the defunct in a hwirt- 
rending tone of voice, jumped into the (Ire, but was saved by 
the bystandera; yet it lasted long before she resumed conscious- 
»ness Such cases are also recorded us having occurred among 
the people. We read that during the Ming dynasty, » Madam Chang, 
s the w’ifo of Muh*yin who had married her w'hen she was iiiootoen 
Vyears old, lost him in the next year, Jind, while burning the 
»clothes which the defunct luid formerly worn, she suddenly cast 
»* herself into the glowing tlamc.s. She was, however, saved ftom 
»them. MTien the coffin was closed, slic desired to be placed in 
>i*it with the dead, hut was prevented from executing her purpose. 

» Upon this, she nbsUiined from food and died after a lapse of ten 
• days, standing against the cotfin. The case having been reported 
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i»to the 'riirorie. a public mark of diatinction was conferred uwm 
ji. her’* 

Promijies of marriage, genemlly imidu in China by the nearcat re¬ 
latives of the parties concerned in tlieir capacity of c h u-h w u n (see 
page 015), have apjxirently always been coiwiderod as strictly bind- 
ing covenants, especlnlly when ratified by the payment of the be¬ 
trothal money and the customary presents to the fiiniily of the bride. 
A maiden, iitfinncod in this manner, must accordingly consider 
herself as fully the property of her betrothed and his parenU, as 
if the marriage had been already solemnized and consummated. As 
a oonscf|uence, we find in the books many insttinces of brides having 
taken their own Uvea on the death of their alEanctxl husbands. 
Tins class of suicides b very old. We read that, during the Ilan 
dyimsty, »the woman Li N. N., daughter of the denizen Li Ching- 
»ymg, was prt)rai8ed in marriage U> a son of the family Nieh. 

This man died a violent death, upon which the girl, on being 
» apprized of the event, was overwhelmed by grief, and subsequently 
»hanged herself” *, There may be older cases on record, but we 
do not know of them. 

It is perfectly natural that the duty of accompanying near 
relations into the life hereafter should push itself into the fore¬ 
ground when they perish 1^ a fetal accident or sufier a violent 
death; commiseration with their sad fete then in unison with self- 
sacnficing attachment prompts one to suicide. In fact we find a 
very great number of women mentioned in the records, who 
killed themselves when their parents, imrents-in-law or husbands 
had been butchered by robbora or rebels, had been druwntHi, 
had perished in a conllngratiun or in consequence of some other 
uicident. One of the earliest and most illustrative instances of 
this sort is that of n the fi lial maid Ts^ao Ngo, a native of 
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wShong-yu in Ilwui-khi (provinci? of Chelikiong). Her lather, who 
» bore the name of Hii, a man versed in the art of evoking and 
n invoking apirils by iiieana of songi ncooiu|ainieil by the mnsie of 
M Stringed iustruraenU, on the iiftb day of the tilth month in the second 
»year of the Han ngan period (A. D. 143) braved the wave® of 
the river in his district, in order to meet a certain dancing spirit; 
>» but he was drowned. His corpsi* not being recovered, Ngo, thou 
» fourteen year* old, mn up and down along the bank of the river, 
» howling and wailing incessantly by day and by night. After sevftm 
»teen days she jumped inUj the river, and found her ilcath in the 
» waters” *. \Vc place thw episode before our ruaders cspeciallv with 
a view to the fact Uint a large number of similar suicides, oom- 
mittotl under like circumstances, occur in the bouka of sulistvjucnt 
ig<^, so that we may consi<ler Tsno Ngo’s example, ever extolled 
to the skies by moralists and the public, os having stimulated the 
fair sex of her nation to constant imitation. 

Quite on a jjar with this peculiar aqmitic Suttecism of Ts^ao 
Ngo stand the cases, no less numerous, of persons who have thrown 
themselves into burning houses whence their parents, husbinds or 
paronts-in-law were unaitle to escufie, in onlcr to perish in the 
tiatiies along witli them. But, however highly such noble deeds 
have been appreciated by writers and moralists of all times, they 
have not been appLiuded one wit mure than the behaviour of llie many 
dutiful children, wives or daughters^indaw, who have immolated 
themselves in the flames or in the waves wrhiefa destroyed the un¬ 
buried corpse of the object of their devotion. Such self-sacrifices ore 
characteristic enough to justify our giving a couple of instances from 
the native literature. In the first centuiy of our era, »lVai Shun, 
walso named Kiun-chung, enjoyed a great reputation for his veiy 
» filial devotion. He was still young when he lost his father, hut 
»even then he could provide for tlic subsistence of Ids mother. 
» Her life was cut short when she reached her ninetieth year. Be- 
» fore her son could commit her to tlie earth, a confiugnition broke 
j»out in the village. The fire menacing his hut with destnicliou. 
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»he threw himself upon the cotfio, clnsping hia jurnw around 
;»it, and waUingl^ cried to flcaven. The lira paitaed by, burning 
»dawn the houses and dwelling* around, and sparing his alone”*. 
About five centuries later, a certain grandee of the name of Yuen 
Ang*, whaving lost the mother who had given birth to him, re- 
j» signed his otfice, in order to convey the deceased to hia native 

• place. While travelling on the river, a gale arose, which swept up 
>the waves. By means of his clothes Ang tied himself to the 

• ootfin, taking an emth that he would allow himself to bo swal- 

• lowed up with it by the waters; and when the wind had gone 
»down all the other ships hod sunk, except hia own, which alone 

• escaped. Kveiy one ascribed this to his sincere piety” •. — )»Madam 
j» Lu was the wife of Ch^en Wen-hicn. In tlie thirty-eighth year 

• of the period Kia taing (A, D. 1559) her neighbour’s house 

• caught lire, and the tiames reached hers. The encotiined liody 

• of her moth6r*in-law stood in the principal a|iartment. With 
» marks of deep atilictiun the caressed it, swearing she would suffer 

• herself to be burnt along with it; and coniraiy to all expectation 
»the tire took u turn the other way, devouring the houses already 
» Httacked, but doing no further damage. The people believed this 

• to have been ('uused by the influence of her biao”*. 

These examples, of wUch we oould easily multiply the number, 
she<l light on the popular ideas concerning the attitude which the in- 
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\Tsible powcw adopt in respect of Suttceism. Tliase powers, it is 
believed, reganl with special favour such fanatic devotion towards 
the highest uutlioriUes in the family, and even work niiraclos in 
its behalf by disuriiiing the elements; consequently, the hiao is 
no less sucnxl in the eyes of the gods than it is in those of men. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the mstnnees quoted will be 
better understood when considered in the light of the prevailing 
notions about the cohabitation of soul and body after death, notions 
which have already l>oen treuitcd of at lengili in this work. 

We have seen that Sutteeisra in China occurs under a variotv 
of circumstances, which readily allow of laiing divided into classes. 
The moat nuutcrous class is that which comprises the suicides |)erpe> 
trated by widows wishing to escape Uie chance of being re-married 
or of being in sonut other way deprived of their chastity. Indood, 
being the property of her husband even after his death. a widow of 
good principles cannot but consider it an act of the highest injustice 
towards his manes, nay, of theft, to surrender herself up to another; 
neither may she encroach upon her husband a ownership by allow¬ 
ing herself to be stained, and bo rejoin him in the life hereafter in 
a atate less pure than that in which he bod left her behind. These 
considenitions ore obviously very old, being traceable to a certain 
tribe, referred to by Alih-Uxt$ and by the work called Liek-Ui^f, 
w'hich was in the luibit of casting out many a widowed wife into 
the wilderness, because «be was now wife to a spirit (see page 680), 
treating her in fact as the Chinese of the present day generally do 
the inanimate personal effects of the decoiised (see page 700). 

Every dynastic period has pruducod a very lurge number of women 
who, falling into the hands of robbers and reliels, preferred deatJi 
to violation or abduction as wives or ooncubinos. They broke their 
heads against rooks, trees, walls, or against the ground, throw 
themselves into abysses and rivers, or into houses set on fire by 
the robbers, or killed themselves by any means that offered; most 
of them, however, met Uicir death vehemently scolding and 
calling down curses on the heads of the murderers of their 
husbands, and were despatched at once, to put an erul to tlioir 
railing. Two instances n^prodiiced on fiagc 737 belong to this 
class. No less numerous are tlie cases of solf^destroctioo in limes 
of peace and quiet committed by devout widows in order to 
escape a seixind marriage. Already during tlie Cheu dvnwity the 
iiionil law forced widows to remain single for the rest of their 
lives, as we raid in the li lei (ch. 38, I 11): »To keep her word 
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>?iB tilsfj ^ virtue m vfonmn. Onc^ mnU^l wltli her huabaijrl, she 
^ren[^aiiii» bo lor her whole life, imd ihtrcfore aho may not marry 
after her tiiisband^s deuth'^ \ The episode of J jiLti l^ng 
(hh 3 pa^rfji 47{| tind 471), if it [a biiged oq a real enmt, proves that 
already in the fourth t^cnlury before our cm CiiiocsD ’women were 
perfectly aware that it wna their duty to fallow their IiusbantU mto 
the miller Lhan to wrong^ them io their mfir.rrmoriinl rights, 

Some episud.09 of a Bioiihir sort are recorded os having taken pbee in 
the same curly pcricxl, in the wTruditiDini about Sundry Women'’", 
a work attributtxl tu Liu IJbng^ iho etateemnn and scholar with 
wliom onr readers have made actjuaintamaj on page 43» ■ but these 
savour ton much of the Icgondary to tsiill for much attention. 

Since the Ijeginning of cmr cm, uiscfl of widows defitroying them- 
Mlvea in ord^ to avoid being re-manied, appear in the books 
in gnuluallj increaEing nurabera. Evidently, from that time forth, 
the ma\un, nnw^a-daya generally received lu gonpal, riz: jvAs a 
laitblnl loinistor doea not ame two lortU, neither may a fiuthfni 
woman marry a Eecond husband"", haa l>een n pfetiominiiiit prin¬ 
ciple of life, The oBtoumling number of inafanoes of auch Sultcebiii 
arc regularly inlur^pemed with otiiers of betrothed girls, wlio took 
llicir liviA to preserve their chastity on behalf of deceased future 
hualKindb with whom they had never enjoyed the pleasures of matri¬ 
monial Ufs, nay, whoso faoas they had never yet liehold. Such self- 
destnictioa of wives and brides, and in general all ntlier kituL of 
Sutteciam mentioned in this chapter, have always been greatly on* 
conrnged hy |>uhllc opinion, Momlistis vied with enub other tn ci- 
tolling such women to the skies, Lin Iliong in the first century 
before our etu recorded in hU Above-mentioned Traditions a great 
number of insUmoes for the edificatian of the nation, and llwang-fu 
Mih page 415) three centuries allcrwafrls did so too In a treatise 
ever eIiioo current under the uaiiio title. Imperial historiograph era 
fiinct* iho Han dynasty have never censed to perpetuate the memory^ 
of tunny such heroic women Ln the Standard Histories in sepaiute 
clia|)tfi^, entitled: wTraiiitiuos alKJut Filial and Dutiful Pehsiins"* or 
vTrafiitions (xinceming Sundr}' Women""* and local chronklcra have 
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excTcUetl still groiiict inJlu«n«!^. hjf contmiuilly holdiiig np Siitteinatii 
U> puljtEO FuJmirHtiQn by notiiig iIdavji many bundruda aiifi humlrtHia 
of cases in the ^okuiUcjJ » Memoire"^ \ which tirt* ^piifatjc nconunts 
for daich province» department or difttrict, forming valuminoas tlio- 
iiaiiri iif topcigrapliinal, hbtorinul nnd stntistical data of grnnt value 
and inlcreiit, well dciicrving tlie uttentfqn of the foreign atudcnt. Hut 
this is not ulL In nil ages suttee tarnplea huve been erected liy the 
poikpb and the mandunnutc , and the manca, thus properly sLcUered, 
hnvo hcfETi worshipped m Local idoU; nay, the greateaL diatinudon thnt 
can bo oQuferred on mortal imtn in China, via, rewards and hoimiiiB 
trom the Stjii of llcjivcn lilmself, have been bestowed upon many 
fiuttccs^ We read of tmjjcTiul omi&snricii being comniit^luned to wor- 
eliip the suttee woman in her house or upon her tomb, or to hned 
ovtfT to her family a peounmiy Buhventiun for defmying the expenses 
of bor burial and the mourning ceremonies, itut sinoe the tifth century 
it has liectmie mure especially ctistoumry for tim|)erors tu glorify sni- 
teeitcB hy conferring apon them an honorary inscription, to be written 
or engraved upon a lablei. ^UBpemled over the door of ihotr dwcllmg 
or the gate of their villijgii; and from this jirose the custom of erecting 
special gates for the csihibmon of 6U<i!i tub lets [sea PL XV), This 
inijicrial method of publicly eommemoniting preeminent conjugal 
devotion will l>e treat oil of more in detail on pages 7bU ef 

wohiier ibat, prompted by snoh powerful incentives,. SuttcclBin 
has always been in high favour with the people. The family being 
conffidcreJ in China ns the fo&ter-mother of every good or bad act 
performed by its members, iind eonBequentlj as sharing in the merits 
or demerits thereof, the honour of obtainiing the oforesald laurels Wiis 
eagerly sought after by each laiuily or clan. Hence Lbo fact is not sur- 
prii^mg that the recimlBt] of Snttiiiebfui are i.tini!tiin:1.3y inermsiug 
from age to age. Under the Yuen dynaBtj and that of iMing they reach 
their mftximuuL A collection of r.iiobie that occumid duririg the rule 
of the loat-namin) family of ficvcrcigriB enibrnoeB in the Kif if a Cm 
iitiA riV»^ no less tlian forty-five chapters", and doubt less huge 
numbers of casea have never found tbeir way into the horjlis. When 
tlie praiont tiynrtaty asccndetl the throne, mattecs conlinuurl in just 
the srimc wh>\ m is prove<l by the niimeruus citses rccurdtal in the 
Memoirsi of pn>vim:Tea, departments and dii^trictB, Matters finally 
beenme so bad that the emperor Shi Tsutig ’ in 1720 found him* 
aell obliged to check Sutbx^ism by publicly deercemg tlmt he would 

I It Jn ie« ifctjtkici fili^euini 35(>^&+. 3 jlh 
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no longer ranfer hanours upon its vielims. An edict which ho 
issued to this effect, cuntnincd the following (msHages: 

wTIwt It woman shtmld cleave to one husband during her life 
»anil not rnanr again is the admitted doctrine of the Kmpire; but 
* m so doing there is a great difference between the chaste widow 
Fand the suttee. The suttoe on her husband’s death fearlessly fo|. 
» lows him into the grave, and Uiough her lot may bo hard, harder 
»indeeil is that of the chaste. 'ITie suttee has no further trouble to 
a but the widow endures tnmbles for years; the one sacrifices 
*h^ life to escape hardships, the other bears up against them 
» with fortitude. Nor are the motives of the suttee for sacrificing 
»her life always the same: sometimes it is fear of poverty or 
»inability to provide for herself; or in her intense grief noUiought 
rus given to the future, so that she forgets that after her husbands 
» death the duties of a wife become twofold greater, farthest from 
F her are the aged parents of her husband, whom she should nurse 
»nnd care for on behalf of thwr son; nearest to her ar» his children 
i»who must be taught and instructed as the father would wish; 
» lx»ides there are household duties too many for cnummtiini. CJon 
I* it now for an instant be said timt, after a husluind’s death , idl 
»the wife’s responsibilities arc ended ? 

»For Uiis reason, dbtinctions of honour for widows arc men- 
»tioned in the Canonical Isiws, but nothing is said of the suttee. 

»The folly of sutteeism is on a iiomllel with that of cutting out 
one’s liver*, and supposing that such examples were to cncou- 
»rBge others to^ a reckless destruction of their lives. We should 
»be greatly grioed. As no law against conferring tablets bos 
»hitherto been promulgated, We acoordingly issue this decree, 

» Let the magistracy distribute it throughout the Empire and to 
» every hamlet, that the ignorant may learn true filiality and widows 
» be taught that it is their duty to presone their lives. If after 
>the issue of this decree jKioplo still continue the pructicc. We 
shall confer no dlsHnction of honor; their families shall increase, 
and the feelings of the people be roused to discontinue this practice” ■. 

In spite of this edict, and though it may Imve been followed 
by others of 8ubse<]Uoot niunurchs, Sutteeism of widow'cd wives and 
brides has continued to fiourish in Chinn down to this day. Now 


1 To it to om'b oick parenU or htuhond ■ porralj to not sa a tiwdkine. 

3 Nntea and QiiaHei on Chloa and Japan, U, paitn 4. Not fanTing Iwen able to 
find Um CtiinM teit of thi» decroa, nr« copy from Udt periodiaU the tranalalion 
wiiboiit guamoteoiag ita corractnaii. * 
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m ever it meets witli tliy mitiio puUio nppbiiHe; the nurcub wluoh 
covers the viotiiri and her fiiuiLiy is enijerlj cuvetod aa it was bj 
former ages. 111111 ( 16 , no doubt^ luanj ci vvounm is [jpoviiiled upon, 
nuy coiupbUed, by her own rebtioiis to become » suttee, TLeru are 
but ftw Olitmiiunt who etiuuot relate tK»nie auiQ which him occurred 
of bte y(.ws iu their neigh 1 jo arkood. In October 1885 an insbuice 
occurretl at leas than fifty [jacesi from our uwt* homio in the 
bbud of KnJmiguu, opposite Amuji n seoroUkry of the Taniai's 
deputy for the nduunistratiun of luattera rebting to the intercourse 
with forcignerB having died, hl& wife drowned lierself in the wed 
of her houdc, aud n few dayfl nAerwarib we witnessed the t.iuns- 
port/ition of the two culfins to a steamer which was to take them 
to the niiQn'S [ilace of liLrih. 

The uiiMlcis in which ^uttee^ despatch themsejivcfl aeera to Immuch 
the stnuB jus in former ages. Suiiie drown, hang nr stmngle tticjii- 
Hclvea; the gmntOf number, however, loke poisou, moatly opium, 
which b within everyboLly'g reach, and lie dowij by the side oi 
Uieir hubkuid'ei oorjise, to die. But the height of fashion b nttuined 
when die bcrcnved wile, concubine or bride hangs heraelf in publio. 
Such a auicide entails so much exf^ciiso that only rich fiimilit^ can 
afford it. Indeed, in order that it may have the intended iiffecl, 
tbet is to 2 ^ay, bring gloty and fame tu the family coiicemed hy 
being otticmlly reported to lire Thione and rewarded wdlh an ho¬ 
norary tablet ur gate, it k rcqimdto that Liie high local aiithoritics 
ahoiJd be fully interested in the case jmil honour the suicide with 
their presence, Such a condisceiiHicn on their pqirt niual be purchayed 
hy presents, and iheyo can only reach them hy tliO intervention 
of very noUibb and inHucniial persons, whose services must be 
dearly pEiid for, or acknowledgerl by expensive atlentious. The 
rules of etiquette require thiit the direction of the Jjfthtr should 
fortha^ith devolve n|H)n tlm iugliest muzidarin who promiaEa to 
attend, and it is he who Jixes for the ceremony a day and an hour 
which suit him best^ Ths date ia uunounecd to the community 
by placards potaK^d up jdl aruuud, which oittl'nliy state the names 
uf the two family's, the ward and the street. 

Pending tlio arrival of the gre[it day, the priiieipnl actress in 
the drama dons her fincfil gnmjeniy and, seated Jn u pedankeeu, 
makes a round of iaille on her family, friends and iiccjimintoncea, 
allowing them to rcgrvJe her aumptunmsly. She ia much congratulated 
hy all, and extolled to the sklcsi, Ily order uf the authorities, but 
at the expense of the fomily, a platform b rabed in due time on 
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the chnsen spot, nnd beautifully decorated with flowwy ranvoss utid 
lanlerns. Each mandarin who arrives at this place with his usual 
escort of tinderUngs. is received with the customaiy honours due 
to his dignity. Forthwith kneeling down, he knocks hU head a 
few times against the ground before the suttee who, seated on a 
chair upon or n»»r the platform in lier choicest costume which she 
desi^ to wear in the grave and in the Realm of Shades, oxwveg 
motionlessly this highest homage ever paid in China by proxies of 
the Son of Fleaven to commoners. 

When all are ossembletl and tea and ilainties have been served 
tlio highest maDdarin preaent givea the aigiml for the woman (o' 
ascimd the platform. In a few moments she adjusts the fatal noose 
around her neck, and launches herself into otemily by kicking away 
a stool upon which she stands; the mandarins Uien leave, nnd the 
large crowd of spectators, attracted by the same, disperse. A number 
of noUibles from the environs, who have arrivoil in pidankeens to 
shed liistro over the heroic suicide by their presence, Uirong round 
the family to <)ff«r their congratulations, flattering them about the 
iin|ierial distinctions of honour which are to bo expected. Many of 
these notables, and also the mamlarins, ore afterwords presented with 
money sent them by the family, which is not only to serve os a mark 
of gratitude for their having honoured the ceremony by their presence, 
but also to indemnify them for their outlay for polankecn-bcareiJ 
and attendants. .And during several days these worthies arc in turn 
invited to festive repnats, which more than anything else helps to 
drain the coflers of the family. Kut what does this mutter, seeing they 
have (xivered themselves with fame and gloiy for good and ever? 

Although by no means of everyiloy oocurrence, these public 
suicides ore not at all rare. Doolittle * mentions o young widow who 
publicly hanged herself in Fuh-cheu-fu, the capital of Fuhkien, 
about 1800; and towards the end of 1870 the fon-ign newspapers 
reported o similar suicide, which had taken pbcc in NovemW 
under the eyes of a crowd of friends and admirers in a village near 
Pagode Anchorage I the roiidstcud for foreign ships which call at 
Fuh-cheu-fu. That the authorities do not refrain from honouring 
such scenes by their presence, is a proof that the sdf-dcstruction of 
devout widows still enjoys the official approbiition of the Govern¬ 
ment. It is even sometimes reworded with Imperial honours. These 
are the some us have Irecn in vogue for many ages, via. the 


t Th® Sodal Life of lb« ChiiMso, cha{H«r III. 
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permissiou to lin honomry mBcripKnn pver lintel of the 
dwelling, and to <ire<ft n gate soineivhcrt' in the neighl>oiithij£>fJ, 
for the special purpotsi^ of iliaplaying that inuoription jmblidy, la 
inogt ciL«H it is ratupoyed of tho two oliarHuter^ jiff , i*The artlonr 
of obaytity", or^ wThe ardour of fidelity of «T.taehmenf 
Suttees who are liononTod with Audi glorious toorliii of Tmiierial 
npprrthation may olao be ftwardi'd n place in specird tetuples which, in 
obodlenco to the Statutory Oniiiiancos of the Eiupire, ore erected 
nnder ihe core of the anthorititB in the capiud of each province, 
depiirtmcnt and diHtnct for the sprajil worship of wives and girls 
who imve excelled in ehoatity and fdhd contluci,, In. these so-ctdled 
»Temples for the Chaste and I'ilial" ' each woman ie rapreaented by 
a tiihlct msmljcd with her name, titles, nnd such other particular 
as her Eumiiy deem fit tu ettgmvc upuu it} Ukc the orc.Unii.ry 
soul tablets made for the deed, it is conBidbrod virtually to Eiaiboui 
the tnnnea. Such an edifice of the Slate is generally iocateil in the 
proximity i>f the temple dedicated tu the worship of CoufiiciiLB and 
hia disciples, Tivice every year, vj?s. in the second and ei ghth 
njoDlhs which are the iniiidlo of spring and autumn , on the first 
day denoted hr the cyelical ciiamctcr ting C<^mp. pige 103), the 
autliorilies are bound by the duties of their ofiicfi to make to all 
those tablets n BOcrificQ of a goat, a pig and sundry other things 
prcscribtni by the uffiiiial rcacripts. To this end they difi[Mitch an emis- 
anry to the temple, who Imds everything properly armnged imder 
ilaQ imre of the keeper or cinstodvan in frrmt of the open talrernitclea 
which contain tlie Uibleta, and he preaunta the arlioles to the souls, 
offering inoenstt, making n prescribed number cf prostrati'T'ii^i tind 
reciting a sacrificial prayer, llcing r|iiatifici;i to such honours, the 
women represented by those tablets statni on a pur with the diviidtics 
of the State. To render tham graatiir honour fftili, their nnmea ore 
all eugravtid upon one or more honorary gates, biLilt, in obedience 
to the Statutory Ordinances, under the atisjilcca of the mandarins on 
the pfcuiLBes or in the environs of the temple, sotnetiuiES, liowcver* 
a good way off, in an open pbw where they stnnd c^onapiouous. 
On both fa4;adn3 those monuments bear over the lintel the 
iuBcriptiun pjf , >» For Cbaatity and Filial Oonduct'*, and they 
are necanlingly denoted, both in sjieeeh jind writing, by the term; 
w Honomry Gates for CLostity iinil Filial Behaviour’" *. 
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To such distinctions suttees are, in theory, only ndmiltod under 
considembio restrictions. The Ta Tiinp htan Hen has; »Any case of 
rrn mawied or unraarriet! woman who, in times of brigandage or 
» rebellion, has perished to mve her dmstity, may, even though the 
»event occiured long ago, be taken up when it has been duly in- 
»ve8tigaU‘d and verified, and a rwjueat may bo made, that money 
» bo awarded for the ortxition of an honorary gate. If there no longer 
» exist any mamlu-m of her family, the authorities themselves sljall 
» build the gate in front of her grave, and erect a tablet for her 
»in the Temple for the Chaste and FiluiL — VVlicn a married 
>» or unmarried woman has met her diuth in conserjuencQ of her 
» refusing to yield to forcible violation, or has Liken her own life 
» because she was insulted, both the Bonn! of Punishments and Uio 
» Board of Rites shall, in case the woman was never iimrrieil a 
^second time, apply for the Imperial permission to erect on honorary 
agate for her in accordance with the existing ordinances. But if, 
»unawares tailing n rictim to violence, she has been defiled or 
» maltreated, or has been wounded after being defiled, and has then 
»casl away her own life, the subsidy awarded for honoraiy gates 
shall in her case be reduceil by the half, and no tablet riiall be 
» enxjted for her in the Temple. 

»In case a chaste widow has perished because her family 
fcomjjelled her to re-many', public marks of distinction shall be 
»awarded her in aooordance with the existing ordinances. If it 
» were the parents of her (deceased) husband who impelled her, 
»(not they, but) another elder of the fiimiJy shall be appointed to 
receive the subvention gnmted for her honomiy gate, and to see 
» to its erection *. 

Filial sons who injure their lives by cutting fiesh from their 
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»owTi thigh [unci giving it tu thftir ftiak panarits to mi iis a medi- 
»ojn(3k and ardent wivoa Tivho, on the death of their hnslmdfl, 
jf prestorvfl their ciuuititj by saddon]y diking their li^'es withnul being 
k* fbrcoii to tsueb u atopr ure not awiirtled n pubLie mark of dititluG* 
ip tioD by the: t^iiktiog onlintitiu^. 

»In eveiT pnovincOi the cased must bo put into writing by order 
fiot the Goveruur Gonend and the Oovomor^ in DOnjimction with the 
t* Litcmiy Chancellor, nnd the necessary ducumenta be forwarded 
yt to the Hoard (of Rites} for invostigntioji. And if a petition be 
p presented direct to this Rojird, it mn.4t be forwarded for examlnii- 
V tion to the Governur (lonerul and the Qovemor of the province 
«(in which the case has ocaurred), in order that these anthoritieg 
» may report upn it to the Board ^ after due enquiries iiihi thefheU 
/>and ciTcunjetiinceti. After the roquefll has been granted, the locul 
j^ofheers are charged to pay out thirty fciela of silver for the erection of 
gate. If the parties concerned are awarded a bmrd with n vensa 
jj or inscription begtowed by Uis Majeaty, a piece of silk cloth ulicdt 
be bung over it, and it aiiall be delivered thus by the Imprial 
Chmti.wy (Nei hob) to the Board, which will then despatch it 
w by Ojurier-post to the Governor Gonend or the Governor of I be 
j* province fur tmnHmXBidon to the local oBiccra, by whom it in to 
* he handed to tha (nmily for which it h deatined" 

To understand these wgulationa aright, it is nccoseaiy to know 
that not only female chastity on behalf of a decatMied cf BtOI living 
Imsbxnil k thus ofhcinlly tmeouroged. Chastity for its own sake, 
when riefsaded by a woman nt the exipenae of her life, meets 
with an equal reftanl at the bnndfi of the fhivtirnmcnt. »If a wo- 
» mnn', dins the Ordinancea mn, » be compelled by her hasbiind 
1 * to prostitnie herself for money, and takes her own life in order 

Win ^ » See die littf, cluilitnr ol \Vu hiuh itth ^ 

< Kecotnl «r mv StyilJoi’’, TUii lie a imtiU woriL on i»n|[|[|jirivit» aiiil rtntute* of 
tiw THgiung 4ljTtartj', UlyEtruLvd by likiuricuJ and nirptimatjerj^ hoOml It wm publUbnt 
In tiOit by Wu Tun^-LwoDif ^ a Gofernor GchkoI of HubwangproTtncB. 
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to pr^rve her cluwtity, or if an immarried nr^pn loseu her lilb in 
» defending herself againat mintion, an honorary gate shaU be erected 
»»in each cox near the door of the paternal dwelling. When a woman 
w slave or slave gtrl or « Buddhist or TaoUt nun, dies in defending 

h^lf against violation, un hononur gate shall bo erected in front 
i»of her grave, but no tablet shall bo set up for her in the Temple”» 

In spite of the above rescripts, the rood leading to such official lauroli 
w bj no means open to people of all classes. The mandarins usually 
turn a deaf w to petitioners, unless they arc their own colleagues 
or pwsoM who have bought an ofticiul dignity or title, or members 
of the highly privileged class of men who have won a degree at 
the competitive literary esaminations of the Slate, which open the 
way to official posts; or, unlt« the sweet tone of the petition be 
accom^Hnicd by the still sweeter sound of silver coin. The much 
wveted honour therefore lies beyond the reach of the lower class. 
They must wait patiently until a later generation of their family 
^p|K?ns to produce a rich or distinguished man who, anxious to 
fulfil the ancient classical duty of glorifying one’s ananitiy, will take 
the matter up; or until some newly appointed Provincial Governor, 
desirous of promoting in his province the cultivation of the chief of 
female virtues, be pleased to announce publicly that any one may 
now apply gratuitously for the honours in question. At tim«, the pro- 
rentation of such n5f|m*8te is facilitated in another wise. In 1888 the 
directors of the Yuh p'ing college* in Amoy, liigh litoniiy grndu- 
atiis of great influence, distributed printed notifications, stating that 
they volunteered to receive applications, to draw up petitions in the 
form required and to place them before the authorities, oil this 
gratuitously. It is not improboblo that measures like these ore fiw- 
qu^tly taken in the Empire, for such colleges or shu-yuen*, 
which serve to encourage litenuy studies by affording the educated 
atuens from time to dine an op{)ortunity of competing for pecuniary 
rowarrls by making oornpositious, exist in every city and every town. 


Si . ^ ii3 ft S!’ , Tlie Am* work, toe. <it. 
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lioth in wHlten stylo and in speech* suttooa nrs gonmlly denoted 
by tho terms I »Wives or girls who munifest tlio nrduur of [dinstity^**, 
j»VViv(M or mnidonB niBnife&ting nniouj: uf self-^iricriilcing aftaelitnent*'^ 
nml n Wives or girla of anient ftdeiity*’ *. i'rerjiienttj tlieae oipi'esaons 
urn flbridgwi tu »Wives or vii^gmsdia{ilaying njdoiir''*. Anothof term 
ia; >* Self^tjstioyiiJg cdijwsto wives or Jimidenfl”"^ beBides &omo otlim 
of less frenintmt Tjango. 

No don lit tho Eslf^deatriiction of widows and aJHunctxl girla^when 
there is no danger of their being Inireft of tboir chastity, has greatly 
deerensed sinee the enartiueiii of the rescript ^ rcproiiucBd on page 7o^j 
that no oiliciid distinctions shall Iwj a^^'tuded to such siitteea. The 
Statutory Ordinamres still further tUscourage suicide by gratitlng 
juat the niimti hononia to widowed wives* conqu-bines and brides 
who* instead of destroying thomselvcs, simply abjure njiitrimonial 
life for guuih By doing this, a woman more completely fulfils 
everything the Inw of rnomb rei|iiirea of her* thun by directly 
following her husband into tlio grave. Without lieviating an inch 
from the great duty that ahe should reniajii the uiidefileil proper^ 
of her defuniCt biuband or bridogroam, slie can devote hetbelf in the 
most perfect way to the service of hia soid by faithfully tKurificing 
to it food* drink* mock money and other neoesaitieH in the hfo 
hereafter; at the same time alie can take good oarc of his children* 
and ihtmehy ensure him a line of desoendantfl who* i\i is hopail* 
will offer similar saerificofi to hia man os for ever. Besides* she iiiny 
during many years to come distinguish herself in serving her bus* 
banil^s jjornnb till they dk* showing ‘them tlie Eorno implicit snhiiilB* 
aion and devotion which children owe lo their parents^ for it ib an 
ancient toeial [iiw*, already laid down in the Li M (ch. *-JU, 1.5)* that 
» wuruan shall serve her parentB^in-ltiw 04 if they were her own 
V rents"This |jdncriple* rtfetred to on page 551* naturally follows from 
the doctrine kid down on page lilU* that a son's property belongs 
to his parents* so that his wife, being a part Ihurcof, k their alrive* 
The Impenol rescripts negnktiiig the conferring of offioifil honours 
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U|X)n chiiste widowed wives, concubines and brides who do not 
destru}' thefuselves. run us follows: 

»Any wife or oonoubiric who (after her husband s deoth) has 
j^from her thirtieth year, or from Injforc that age, remained chaste 
»until her fiftieth, or any such woman who, dying before hep 
»fiftieth year, lias preservtxl her chustity during fifteen yean shall 
» l)c granted u public distinction, if her filial conduct and sense of 
a duty have both been perfect, or the hanlship and misery which 
»she has sustained have been such as to deserve coiiiniiseration. 
»It she lias kept herself chaste tlunng the stated number of years 
» with observance of her duties, a tablet bearing the inscription; 
»'Signalized by the Ts^ng dynasty by means of a vermilion («, e. 
»Imperial) pencil’ shall be awarded as an ornament for the door- 
»lintel of her house, and a comnicniorntive stone engraved with her 
»namc sM, moreover, be erected in the Temple for the Chaste 
j^and hillal; but no soul tablet of her shall be placed therein, 
j» neither shall a subsidy be granted for an honororv gate” *, The 
AioA Uk adds: vAccording to the rcguhitions at present in 
A^forc«5, thirty taels of silver must be jjaid in every deportment or 
» district by the authorities for the erection of an honorary gate for 
» oil the chaste wives and girls of the loculity who have been fro- 
^(juontly recommended for public distinction”*. 

uiimamcd women who have remained chaste (for the sake of 
>» their deceased bridegrooms) during the stated number of veara, 
»the same r^ilations arc valid as for chaste married wives. If the 
» widow has until her death preserved her parity in the house of her 
» husband (or bridegroom), a public distinction shall be bestowed 


1 A ooIb in thfl Tu Tting tuh li (ch>{it«r tO, I. t6) Infonn» tu that thb poriod 
Wtt* ia 1924 roduenj to Ion ymnu In f98G wem tokj by Mvnnd ChittiM Uuil 
lb# legal iiefiod nt that time waa only etx yeani: but «• cainnot vouch ftjf the 
cutTeetocBi of tbnir atateiiiiint. 
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» upon iii5r, if she db bpfore Ht« number ot yve^ njquircd 
» hy the OrditiMiu.^ Imvc! ehipiieih 

Tf nil nfEnuced couple hy Iwuliug a wandorirtg life' befare their 
» ranrrijige iiocome Bepamted fmnj eacih other , and the woman reimiin* 
7!^chaste until tbuf nre unitiKl in marriage at aci advanced age, n 
public riiutinetiai] shall be a^^vurded imd oji biinomry gate erocted, 
V displaying the inscriptian i ‘Faitbfijj and dutiful Faniity' " ^ 
Similar regulations» whether or not ollicnally enacted, doubtleHs 
obtained under fornicT dyimstica; for in the Standitrd Histories nnd 
Menioirs thansanda of widoifs ainl brides are placed on record ns 
baring gninod such otliciaL laurels, after hnsing givon in the pn>- 
Kcribed way full testimony of their filial piety and dutifulness. Besides, 
a great number are nitintiornnl in those workn vrithout its being 
stated whether they were rewarded in the same wise. AM suoli 
women are generally denoted by the terms » Women or mnids Jif 
aolf-sncrificing attachment"*, jjChiwte wives or girls** \ Dutiful 
wives or girls** % terms still In cammem use at the present day. 
Among the idEtances recorded in the liouks, there are many of noble 
feniolns who, in order to avoid the fbinger of being niarriod ^igsin, 
diafignrod or maimed tJicmsclvcs, m did the wife of Wei Kiug-vm, 
uientioued on [Mige 466, Xo small .number took vows as Bnddhist 
nuns and retired into conventsi this was even done by an itnperttd 
cunenbine, named Ch'^on’, nuuried to W'^u* of the PostErior Tangdy- 
noifty: jfrAa my hmly cannut be buried \vitb you", she oxdiunicd beside 
his death^berl (A. I), 92^), »I will have my head sbaven and becomo 
a nnn**^. It ui owing to the admiijsiDn of the biblcta of widmvetl 
wives nnd brides who baTc deTotod their lives to the service of their 
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IxirenU-in-law, in the aforesaid temples, that these edifices and the 
appurtenant honorary gates are, as stated on page 750,denominated 
Temples und Qates fur tlio Chosto and Filial. 

Afl suted on pugo 621. it U vciy wmwon. nay it is the rule 
ID China, for sons, when raorriftl. to remain settled in their paternal 
homo, or, at any rate, to occupy a dwelling in the neighl>ourhood 
which u then considered to form a dependaiice of the original family 
seat. There also their widowed wives arc required by custom to 
stay. Indeed, a widow being the property of her husband’s manes 
and, moreover, of his parents, she has no right to remove else¬ 
where, except with the full approval of the latter. Beaidea, the ancestors 
of her husband having been accepted by her na her own on her mar¬ 
riage. she must devote herself to their worship arid to that of her 
buslmnd for ever, with all the devotion and ardour she is pusscssetl 
of; indeed, she must conform her conduct in this respect to that of 
king \Vu and his brother, the Prince of Chen, the holy founders 
of the Cheu dyiiasty, who were held up by Confucius as paragons 
for ail time, beCTuae *»lhey carried their hiao lo the highest pitch 
» by serving their dead as they had served them when alive, and 
»the departed as they would have served them had they still con- 
»tinned among them” *. On the other hand, the parents of the 
widow cannot reclaim her, their power overhiur having betmforuudiy 
transferred by themselves to her parents-in-law at her marriage, in 
exchange fur betrothal money ant! marriage presents. 

It IS scarcely necossaiy to say that many liiinilioi are much 
gratified by having among them a widow who steadfastly refuses 
to many again. Her resolution to live a life of ohosdty and of 
filial devotion to her porenU-io-luw reflects great honour upon all 
her relations and surrounds them with an aureohi of so-called »dour 
fame or house reputation” ■ of which every Chinaman is extrcuiely 
uensible. She is treated with much more ulTability than the other 
women in the house, and in this wise encouraged to persist b 
r purpose; indeed, the family know perfectly well that, should 
8 e change her mbd and not live up to her original vow, they 
would be greatly dishonoured and exposed to public ridicule. 
Should she have borne the deceased no son, her parents-in-Iaw 
without los s of lime adopt one for her, that he may provide for 

* nk- 
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her until ilwith, ft^siating her also in tlie dist^hiirge of hor saciifiaial 
duties. On her dettiitWj^ it hecoiuci^ incuiubont nprart this srfTU to 
worship her soul in conjunction with that of her husband^ juirt 
iu> if they Imtl heeu the real authors of hla lyeing, Le., as tho Obi- 
uese expresjS it, he ipinlicrit& thu iiuiairtiiiit charge** (see [wige 53^} in 
the cit|)adlv of Continuntor of their line of puHlertty, As aticli he 
uiuat projKjrly worship the whole lino of his adoptive parents* an- 
ceatiy nnd bcqueiith tliis religious dut)' un his death to hia own 
Coutin Bator, anil au on, Eli rough uii endi&tH series of geiiemtioua. 
A widow who survives her [Kirents-in-law, genemlly finds her 
mainbcnimce secuml by the legul ptrtion of ihc patritnonj which 
appertained to her deceoHcd kusbtmd, and ibis blow's 

capital” * on her death devolves uiKUi her bous ur her ndc^pted 
Continuatur. 

Among'the lower classes* chaste widows by no mmns cjsperitinre 
the same amount of ouctiurageineut in tJie circle of their kimdbUi 
03 among the rich. People who have to work kird for tlirir 
daily bread cannot tilfurd the liisury of a chouse repiitation” ai 
the expense of the sustenance of a rirooo in ibelr hive, Aptirt from 
this, they hove no gruduntal or influautinl clansTuen to do justice 
Ui the case by trumpeting it abroad and so rcdocming it from iho 
obbvion of the poorer quarters; oar can fboy expect that jjueh a 
work will l3e taken in hand by others, in a country where cUn- 
fe]lowshi[i so strongly prevails as lo cauiipe every one to look npon 
people not balunglBg to his nlajii if not as ciuTmies, at least as 
strangers who do not concern Jiiui. Tti have a chaste widow living 
among them woutil also he pardonlaiy unde^irubic for the pwr 
because of the anxiely they' vvould cunptauUy suffer, leyt she shmild 
prove unsicadfust to her purpuse* grow weary of her imverly and 
resolve to free herself from it by re-niarrying, which would bring 
down the dejiaiou uf the whole ward upon her kinsfoIlL No wonder 
then that poor parenta-m-law generally try to avoid thesa dilficultica 
by prevailing upon the widow to take a seeoud husband. Her second 
marrijige liaa, moreover, the advantage of enriehbg tliem with long 
strings of copper coins nr weighty pieces of Bilver, ivhich betrothal 
Tnoney either the new bridegruom or bid family must pay them in 
rceugultion of their relaxing tlie purental [lowcr. 

In spite of Llie little aymputty shown them by their own hinafolk, 
there are, as the Chinese gencrully aver, in almost every to^ 
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among the poorer clnsseg a gooclly number of widow* who never 
but live alone in mbrmblo huts, earning their own scanty 
livelihood by eiubroideiy' mid other kinds of needlcswork. No doubt 
the number would be greatly reduced did not cor|xinitifins, or- 
ganizod on purpose to assist such noble devotees of conju^rul fidelity 
^ow them to apply at fixed times for ii small gift in money or 
food. Such charitable swieties as a rule merely support a limited 
nuipbw of widows, ailmitting new ones only when a vacancy occurs. 
It IS hardly necessary to say that such assistance barely siilGces to 
keep these jKior women out of the dutches of liungcsr, in a txmntiy 
where cold indiffereno.? and egotism rival each other for prc-cmineno^ 
>> hat womler then tlmt many a widow who has to maintain her. 
Mlf tl^ugh life, if site has children at her charge, should some fine 
day bid farewell to chastity, in order, as the cxculpntoiy oxprcMion 

runs, i»fo procure food for her children bv calling in a husband 
unto her’* 

Only when imperial marks of distinction have been awarded them, 
» ttuy support granted by the authoriUes to chaste paragons of 
female virtue, nio Ta kwui /iV» states: »If among the chaste 

»and ^ial women to whom a public distinction bus lieen granted, 
»there * arc one or two living in poverty who can honlly provide* 

for themselves, orders shall be given to tlie Oovemor General and 
»the (iovemur of the province to prescribe to the authorities of the 
»^partment or district to which thofic women liclong, to inquire 
»into their condition and then to induce the neighbours and 
I*clansmen, and also the administrative authorities, to unite and 
»decide upon giving them an allowance of food, tlint they may 
»be snpportai in providing for themselves and not lie forced to 
»give up their situation in life" *, 

Among the better classes, a witlow who re-inarrics seldom takes 
or sons along with her to her second home. People ore generallv 
too averse from weakening their family in its struggle for existence 
by permitting any of its male members to socede from it; besides. 
grandpftrenb a would put tlieir Veto on the matter, being so partial 
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lo huve UTOuntl them as lar^je n nmli’ isHue its iitKjsihle with n 
view to the perp^tiuilion of the aiicpo^tral worship, of which tliev 
iheiuiolvos hops to reap the mlvonUtges uiLcr deiitli, Neitber enii 
tbeLr jxjwer over tboir fatJierJoss graudchiliiren hu dtiiitraliiied by the 
widow^B maternal HghU. Though dho h Just os much the owner of 
her children aa her husband was, a child linving to observe the 
meaHure of hiao and to wear tim mme inournlng fur l>oth (see 
page 550), her rights Jati fur l>eiiitid tliosc of her liusbund's matu^ 
which (Lbida in his nacestral home ujkhi the domestic alLar^ ami 
oonacfjuently arc also socoiSLliiry tu those uf his parents ^ in nocord- 
ance with the great sucuil pnncipte that a child mu jiossess nothing 
so long ns its parents or grandparents oro olive. Thoretbre a widow 
who does not desire to live ajwirt from her soilb, has gencndly no 
ehoioc but to remiiin in tkn house of her pareutO'in'Uw. Cases arc, 
however, £rci|uent in which permission is granted to widows re* 
martylng to take their sciib tu thuh new hainci, a condition iisiiJiIty 
being made that the latter shall ooine l)fich lit siuteil tirues to \vor- 
bhip the man^ of their faiber and their ancestors, imd shall settle 
for gtx’Kj in their own fainiJjr on attaining the age of manhoexi. We 
may nutu here that cases of witlowa taking their children idung 
with them to the homo uf a secund. husband ako DociirrciJ in 
ancient China, as is proved by the then prevailing oiorul rescripts 
reproduced on page 518 (uo. It?) and on pngca 520 seq. 

That widowed wives mid cuncubines are torhidden b}-^ a law of 
the State to marry again before tho twenty-seven months of rnuum- 
ing for their consort have cipirctil, has been etiitcd on pages 61-5 
seq. The lower cksbes, among whom .finch a6CH)nd marriages chiefly 
occur, take little notice of this hiw. Trunsgrt.^>rs ofuliscnre ounditinn 
easily escape the notice of the mundiLrins and generally re main 
uapunished^ as no detcotives or |«.*tty ulfiinuis care uboul profrecutkig 
people out of whom no muncy i:s to be st}Ui^e£ed. 

Poreata-in-laAv in ikahiomible circlea as «, rule refuse to have 
anything to du ivitli the saoond mnrringea uf Ibdr dnughlcns-in-iaw. 
Although cntitlcil, as owniini of ber ptirson, to dispuBo of the 
widow in tiuirrioge in their capiicily of chu-hwun {s^ pag® 
615), they gflneruUy priifer to renounce this right, from a dislike to 
violating tho ownership of their dfi-eused lion: nay* in order to 
evade the appcnnuices of ctMjpoiating in the outrage done to his 
manes by the second miirringe, they often go so far as to refuse 
the betrothal money which thu new husband or his parents have 
to pay, so that this munty dnds its way into the eoHbrs of ilic 
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pnrenta of the widow, or, fjiiling these, into Ui(we of some oUier 
member of her father’s clan who is entitled to act ns her chu-hwun 

The odium attaching to second marriages of women Is bt»t ib 
luatnitcd by the manner in which they are (xinsuinmnUHl. 

In the south-eastern districts of the prorinoe of Fubkien scarce¬ 
ly any one is inclined to accept a widow for a young man for 
whom he is seeking a wrife. Such a woman, it is believed, must 
bring Iwd luck to her second husband and liis clan, because of the 
revengeful nwnos of her first husband, which, ofiended at the 
infringement upon his ownership, will hover over them all Con- 
ee<|uently. a sewnd husband is almost always either a widower, 
or a man of middle age, no longer under the control of othew in 
respect of his choice of a wife, and, moreover, a man of small 
means who cannot pay the large sura ol bctrotlml money which is 
^nerally demanded for a virgin. Male or female match-raokere, 
indispcnsjible at evoiy Chinese marriage, ore easily found; for even at 
a widow’s wedding their services are well paid for by presents of mf>. 
ncy and various articles. Hut these go-betweens do not now arrange 
everything, at onlinoiy marriages, when their intervention is 
generally carried so far that the bride and bridegroom do not even 
see each other before the consummation of the marriage. The parties 
thoiiwerves now settle most of the preliminaries. For this pur|)oee 
they have from time to time an interview in some place agreed 
upon by the ^tchmakcr, or in a temple, under pretext of going 
there to worship llie gods, and at one of these interviews the brido- 
grooin hands the betrothal money to the widow, leaving her cntirvly 
iree cither to deliver it up to her parents, or to hand it over to her 
parents-in-law, in case they should claim it. The momy is, however, 
often |jaid away tlirough the intervention of the go-bc’tween, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. Quite u dilferenl course of conduct is followed 
at ordinniy weddings. The money and the presents are then taken 
to the house of the bride by a festive procession, and there handed 
over in prcscnci* of almost the whole family, assembled in their best 
clothes to attend the celebration of an event which is oonsidered as 
one of the roost im|x)rtant in the aeries of the wedding festivities, 
Wause it binds the two families for good to the consummation of 
the mniriage. 

It is also au indUfiensublo rile to exchange on the same occasion 
written covcmints, by which the legal chu-hwun on both sides 
declare their approval of the wedding and bind themselves nol to 
break the eogageraent. Custom requin*s these two important duuu- 
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tDt:nU to he written out 'm a swollen, boiubastic stylo, pioptrrly 
interspersed witli iinihiguoiis alluaions nud eliiA-iieid phrnm, in n 
style, in short, To-p^rded os the best itit? litemry world can pro¬ 
duce. Hut no man of Inttcra wJio hfia any reapeet for liiitiseir 
would deign to wjiBte hi* abiiitica tnjoii saeh »wedding letters" ' 
in tin? case of fl witlnw, Parfectly await! that holy smticjuity con* 
deinns s€i<x>nd marriages of women by tlie word of the JJ h (swh 
pjigc 74o), he feels suro that, should ho prt^snrne lo write aneb 
dtX!UT»ents, the godj, and dm spirit of the linit liusband in 
piirticulnr, wuuhi wind down pimishnicnls upon him oinj frustrate 
all hi.s futiu'e ende^l.vo^l^s to obtiiin a degroo at the cjLaininatiutis 
of the Sbile; for, any man who wLlUngly and W'ittingly bt'- 
conies an accomplice in a violation of the sacred rcBChpls of the 
Li H, must by all the unseen powers bi? adjudged unworthy of 
ij place in the national Cunfucijm schotd of tiie maudurinate anil 
die learned, whosefundamcuUd principlea arc to maintain whatever 
is preached hy the Clusaica. Only sotuc old or jjettilbgging stu¬ 
dent who has losrt: all ho^ie of over taking a degree and obUiining 
rt pkets in the service of the Shde* attracted by the pecuniary 
r^wnird, enn bo found to do such debasing wtirk. He unist dmw 
up the oontmota in tho open tiold; for, were they written in n 
honsOj grcait misfortune might befall the inmates* And on the spot 
whore the rest of the water with which he hna rubbed the Ink, IH 
|KJured away, no hkde of gross, or rnoss, or weed, will over grow, 
Sueh is the ciinje that sticks! to a wieIow's marrluge contract. 

When ihc day assigned by the fortune-toller iis suitable for Iho 
fxmsummatiuii of the muriiage has arrived, die widow is carried 
in un ordinary sodan-chair to her new humo. 9ha is not eatorted 
by a festive bridal procession, nor by mnsio, or by the show and 
morriment which iiccoiut^ics the bridal proccasion of a virgin. 
The whole ceremony risieinbles the clondeatiuo w'cddings nieiitionwi 
on page 017, which arc sometiines celebrated during tlie timD ul 
tuoumiug. No pne^ts are aunt by relations and friends, nor are 
cungratnlfltory visits fwiid. 

Miirriuges of widows wHth widowers are of fm^nent cKX'urtcDce 
when bolli aro blessed with offspring, TJicy are gcnondly 
eluded with the objout of iiiukmg tha fltepH-hildrcn tnterjnurry 
afterwards, and thus the didiouity of biriiig unable to buy wives 
for the sons for want cf betrothal ruonuy is overoome* pajumnt 
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of .iich purcliuc money for brides U. indeed, n gre.it imMimcnt 
to mamiiges among the poor oUruos, and dooma many men of small 
incjans to long or p^qielual Iwchclorhood, 

However great the reputation of chaste widows in Cliincac gocietv 
m..y be, llieir fame is not on a par with that of the atfiancod 
bndc who on the death of her betrothd, mnounces matrimony for 
ev«r ere slw has fllmred with him the pleiwurcs of conjugnl life 
or even beheld hia (aoe. Such chaste virgin*, though they arc as 
stated on page 755, also rewarded with honorary gales arc very 
s.»rce in the Howery Empire, owing especially to the fcet that 
the i^-nta on Iroth tides diseoumge any such intention from a 
fear that girl might afterwards change her mind and entertain 
a jaitdonablo desire to many, which would turn the halo with 
which her noble intention had finil surrounded both families, into 
an object of public doruion. The very few chaste viipns of this 
sort who l)ecome now and then tin* talk of socitdy, arc almost 
exclusively the brides of mandarins or litenuy graduates, or Ijclong 
to verj- notable families who. coveting still more distinction than 
they already tmjoy, do not even recoil from compcllimr tlic nirl to 
abjure the married state. 

When R widowed bride has aei|uired tlie consent of her own 
parents ami tlnwo of her decAJawd hridc^oom to renounce conjugal 
life for ever, she is os a rule allowetl to settle for good in the mortuary 
house, and is then foriiuiUy united with the dead in nuurioge. The 
cA ii^.rdo oeromonies, mentioned on page 17. having l>een properly 
oelcbmtcd at her paternal home, she dons n gaudy bridal attire, 
such as has been described on pages 53 en 54, and, seated in a 
palankeen, is escorted by the customaiy bridal prucesaiun to her new 
home. Hero she is definitively united to the dead man at the side 
of hw coffin by lR‘ing mode to partake of certain foo<l and spirits 
at a soiled »table at which the marriage is sidled by means of 
rice^pirits *. This ceremony is attended by the deceased, either in 
his invisible shape, or in that of his wooden soul tablet. Finally she 
IS initiatcil in the family by worshipping its anotistroi tablets, domestic 
divinities, parents and elders. She then cluinges her costly bridal 
dress for the mourning i^tumc pirm'ribed for widows, weeps and 
aments ni the aide of the coffin, and goes through all the mourning 
oenunonies which are iucuiiibimt on o widow, pleilging herself for 
twer at the altar of her bridegroom's manes and waiting on his 
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paivntfl as if nho worei HCtually thsir daiighter-iii'law, Aflcrwiiwk a 
ContinuJttor U adoplistl for lier md her (lofunot husibiuid. The uawh 
of her heroic deed fniickly spreiiiis abroad and, making a triumphal 
idbjitIl through the nountiy, it is soon oa the of the whole 
population, espe^]iallj^' on those of the educated and the litemiy, 
wim am jiiaru thoroughly inthucd than uthejns with veaeratton for 
the anoiont classical doctrine ort reU]ul.e ohasidty. 

As the tjovemment appreoiatea the chastity of whlows lo siieli 
a degree that it confers not only high public hououna upon ihuia, 
hut also raises them to the dignity of State divinities, ii logiciilly 
follows that it has laws for the protection of such virtue. Wb find 
Lu the Code of Tjlws the following fundauienta! j}.rttcLe; 

k^lf a wife or coDcubine ufU!f tlie expiration of the mourning fur 
» her buslavnd fiarnestly dcsireu to remain ctmale, and yet eom^ 
» pukorily raarneri out by her own patamnl grandpHrents or parenta, 
injr by til owe of her husbaud, they shall receive eighty blows with 
^the long stick. If the marriage has laxin enforced upon her Ipy 
» relatiirns for whom aho must monm for n year^ the said punish-' 
» meiit skill be iiicreosed by one degroe (ten blows), anil again by 
*»one degree if the culprib are her rubdiona of Ihe tblnl, fourth 
]>or fifth degree of muurukig. NetEhcr she, uur the man who has 
taken her in maTTioge, shidJ be punished. In cose the r^ansuuima- 
wtion of the marriage has not yet taken [dace, the widow shiill 
»return to her firat hnslpamrB home and there be .Hufihred to e^te* 
veute her purpose to remuLii chaste^, and thq betrothal money with 
» the wedding presents shall be rc^tituteiJ to the original owners. 
A> But in the oontrazy case she shall be given to the second hus' 
^biind, to cohabit with liini'j yet the beLrot|;al motit^ anti the 
» presents ehalL then be cunlkcated^'We see from this article that 


1 Flisr Tatfl will pi'obatiJj D«t ba a trory fmviAbl& Diii», under the miUionty of 

Ikaroute-in-tjiw who hAft eavorul; nag;gEid nn her ocwnnlt 

2 Ker chaititj k Lima irrcikHTubly lioit. Whan tbo hisroe u Riolan, it b 
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even the unnalmined iwlcriml or inntemal ouUiurih, nlthough it U 
the very substnitum of tho Cliinesc Mdal and legal fiibric and 
generally ontiU« jiaranU to disp.j«- arbitrarily of their children in 
iniirriAge, niuat give way in case of a widow's chustity.. 

It is deserving of notice Ihiit brides who wish lo remain unmar¬ 
ried after the death of their ulfUnccd husliands, aro ontiady iioiit 
over in silence in this law. Its projectors apparently considered that 
such husbands bud not yet aci]uircd any positive right of ownership 
in tho girl, and iiuaginujy rights could not legally bt? taken under 
pn)te.'tion against the authority .d her punmU or chu-hwun. 

The alwvo fundameiiUd article is foUoweil in tho Gide of biwa 
by the following supplementary article: 

If violent hands l>e laid on a widow who deairtjs to live a life 

• of chastity, by the members of the clan in which she was bom. 
»or by those of her (deceased) husband's clan, and she lie compelled* 
»to many again and thereby be defiled, her own grandparents or 
j»|Hircnt8, or those of her buslmml. shall reixsive eighty blows with 
»tho lung stick. If the culprits are her superior or senior relations 

• for whom she must mourn for one year, they shall receive seventy 

• such blows and bo banished for one year and a half, and if they 
>^are her superior or semor relations of the three lowest degrees 

• of mourning, they shall be punished with eighty blows and bo* 
nishmont for two years; but, if they are inferior or junior re- 

alations for whom she must mourn m the second degree, the 
punishment shall be one hundred blows imd three years banish- 
»mcnt; and if they are inferior or junior relatiana for whom she 
» must mourn in the tliree lowest degrees, they shall receive ninety 
blows and be banished for two yam and a half. The chu- 
hwun of the new husliand shall go unpunished if they were not 
a aixjuaiiited with the circumstaocx:s of the cose; but if thev were 
»aware thereof and nevertheless toi>k port in tho act of violence, 

» they shall receive tho fifty blows with the short bamboo stick which 
» tile fundamental law providing against the marrying of women under 
» compulsion demands, and this punishment must be inrreas/xj by 
»three degre^, canying it up to eighty blows with the long stick. 

» If the widow has not been defiled, her |Mirents, parents-in-law, 
magnates or cognates, and the chu-hwun of the man who riiar- 
» ned her shall bo punished one degree less severely, and in this 
"she shall be allowed to return to her home and tliere to remain 
» chaste. Should she prefer, however, to live with her new husband, 
"iho may do so,.in aoconlanoe with the fundamental article, and 
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9 in thk caficr tho b^tmtlKLl mancy ^ldiI presents ehikJ] Ijw 

><10 tilts ppolit of thu iivii|5^iatnitt3 ^ luifl the eulpi^blf relutiana a^vcniUj 

reoi^ivti tlii^ bbws^ tiientii;jriefl in th« rnriduiuentiil ortjele. 

» If the widow did not vatuntorily yiald up her chaatity, but 
^oomniLtLed Bublda, h aludi not 1>o enquiml into whether sahe was 
i»delMmi or iiot« TUe' oulpdts ahull be pimiabed with one isninlr^i 
V* bloWB and bnnLshiuent for tbreo yeara, If thny are her own or her 
»husband "a pftrenta or grand ptironte; wltb u hnntlreit bio wb and 

V tmttajiortatiuis for lib to a country '2G0U mllos distant if they are 
»euijenDf or aenioT rcktiona for whom she must mourn for one 
j>year; witii n hundred blows and lifelong haimhruent to u disttmee 
wof 25tl£) irdleSj if they ure kinsfolk for whom she must monra 
»in the third or tcurth ditgreo; nnd with a hundred blows iinH 
»lifdong hiinislLment to n doimtry 30u0 miles disLont. if they 
»urti her auperior or senior relations of the fifth degnee. And if 
» they me her inferior or junior relntiona, they ahali bo sunt iuto 
>* lifdong banisbnnuvl in ii diislant prevlnoe if they belong to those 
n that must be mourned for in the fifth, degreej. and to a most 
i?disititnt province if they belong to the ferurtb degree of mourn- 
»ing or to the third ^ but if they are inferior or junior reLitiumi 
»to be ffloamed for dinring one year, they shall be cnndumiaed to 
w stTungnlatiois and be kept id prison to await the confimiation of 
j*their senteDce by the higher aathoritits. The obu-hwun of 
’’the new hnabiLDcl, if tlmy were aoquuiDtod with the ciroLLmatanees 
ji^or took n part in the act of Fiolemx?, thus causing the death 
» of tho widow, bIijiII ha brought fo justice as ucconiplieesi tsnd be 

panisbed one degree lean Bevcrely than the culpable ni'lationa, 

»If a woiuan desiring to remain ohnato and having no other a h u- 
whwuD thiiD herself, might become the object of tho oompnlsoiy 
j> attempts of some person svho wtaliKa to many htw or be couipellcil 

V by liitn to ai^'pt the betrothal money and ehouid commit lui' 
w cidcf the man in cjunstion ahall l>e sent into lifelong banislinient to 
»a near provimje anil, uioreover, pay the expenses of her burial" \ 
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Though the Chinese Government docs not formally forbid seconp 
marriages of widows, yet it regards them with great disfavour, os 
is proved by the fact of its declaring that >>twioo*niarTied women 
cannot a-ceivo honorary titles’' ^ from the Emperor; moreover, it 
severely punishes widows who, when in possession of such a 
title, desecrate it by taking a second husband. For the better 
understanding hereof the reader must know that the ordinary 
Imperial method of rewarding officers for merit or services is by 
conferring titles of honour upon them. Tlicse arc eighteen in num¬ 
ber, constituting nine separate tanks, each with two titles. Whenever 
such a title is conferred mion a servant of the State, an honorary 
title is, as a rule, bestowed at the same time upon ids (xinsort 
and may jUso be gnintcd to his jmrenU or gmndparenta; the female 
titles arc nine in number, coiTes{)uiiding to the said nine niale ranks. 
The ladita who l>ear them, arc styled j* Women of authority"*, or 
» Women invested with authority" *, or Women on whom authority 
is conferrtjd” *. >»If such a woman marries again after the death of 
» her husband’*, says the Code of Laws, »s})e shall he seotencod os 
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^ n will* would hti whu mitrned agwiii duriug ihe Liiutt ol' mourtiiijg 
»Tstr kcr liuibnurl". In otWr words , she ahull xacs&ivtj althur um? 
hundred blows with tiie long stiek:^ or eighty hlow^s, nccorduig as hIr- 
bceoiiJG& a wife »r a concubiJic* (mmp, [nigo Olil KPurtlior, the 
^ pi tent hj whinh thu title wm wmferrad iipm her sbuLI Ixs can- 
ccUial, and ahe shall bti divormi from the now huMbnnd. If aueli a 
^^laarriuge has boon armogeil by ehn-bwuti, they shall rt^ecive 
^Ifie suiiie chaati&enient rvdiioed by five degtUL's, if they knew that 
T* tile woumn wm ii titled bidy* and the betrothal money with ihe 
»» prciienta sliull be ooiiliacattxl. (tut if [the crbii-bwtiij uf the bus- 
» lijind) wore ignorant of ibb ciroutJiatEinDL’, they sIliiII not l>e punUlied, 
»and the money and prmnita aball be renfituted to them; fiut tho 
j* initrried woimiu shall ba divorced in this citte all tbe liaiim'' \ 
The liww’ thus making it obligatory on widows of mamlaritiisnever 
to marry again, it La t|uite in keeping that the Gtiverniimiit aboidd 
rtwnirrl an boiiomry gntes ikr other public dlstinotioriH to tijeni ns 
rewards for cbuslity after I heir husband s Jwitb, Married woiiien'', 
sttya the Ta Ta^itj hu ui tim , » w^hn have reueivixl u title of honour 
» from the Government beuiiUH; of the meriU of their sons* may be 
» awafiled siicti publie diatinntiDas^ but not so chaste womeu on whooj 
» such a title has been beatowe^j fxjcaitiau of tlietr liiLsIiunibs' merits'^ 
The class of the btemti, the gentry of tho nation ^ from which 
the mandarins arc contiunully being rei^ruited and who in wnsc- 
qiienfe consider thcrnuelves intimately connected with thciij, use 
to dceiM isecoiiil DULtriagea of women longing to their catuto 
particularly diagmcctul, although the law’s do not prohibit them* 
Should tile wife of one of them veutura to actJCpt ft second huebarjitb 
a unanimous cry of indignation would at once go fortli becauiK> 
of the jt»cruet insult otfered to a man of hitters”*, and Ufcy 
would stand together as one nmn against u crime so defiimutoiy 
and injiiribmii to the memoiy of one of them, Nor ivould the de- 
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ccaacd hims„lr Iravt din iKrj.ctintion of suoli a dmi unsvemmi, tile 
(iriiviiiJuiB notaoiis nttriljiiting to llio iiihabitauf# of tlm Ijind ofShaden 
ho poBoo^on of an jmiount of pownr yoito cHpaiJ to that whkJt 
thoir posiUon <»nmd ttiani to eujoj, hi tliu preanni wofl.l, Fortum- 
^1), Uio^iabto to aunh mdowt,, being Jangatom to tfia aocutoi hua- 
bttiiii and Ilia tiniiij m mom iijapocts thnn uno. sakioiB tokos placo. 

Honorary Ga/es. 

Ilaving so oFton raftarred to honomij gatos b the fiuwiniiiiK rmitoa 

‘"ucorning liiiac nionmii^ita' 

tracing thf’ir ongm ami hiatoiy. 

Like moat Cliboai inatitutiona. tho uiotiwd of rtiwardhuf and 
laiiiiuujnuimting uientonoits and virtuous subjt»ta by eonrerriiiif||p, 3 n 
liom siwli gat,5 ns marks of pul,tin diatinDtion, imiv bo iraccl far 
auik into antiquity. Wo raid in tha Hlatorioal Rwinia ilwt Wu 
ilio foundor ul tho Cliou dynasty, nftor having aiiliieuxl lJ,o oon- 
quist of the Empito by the ronoivnvd hattio in tile tilains of 
Muh page I IB). »ordered tlio ruler of i|,o prineipahty of Pi), 
» to liliewto tho prisoners araung tho people and to nltb u t,„irk of 
>> dnrttncljon t„ the gau- of Shnng-yung’s vilhiga”Tliis Slamg-vunu 
^I,i» to have ttosn a worthy of high repute, for we rend in t),B 
Ws daaj, thttt, Wn iniuaeli did honour to him eby making laiws 
"t Ihe ip,te of bis village"*: but them ia nothing else on m'ord 
alamt hiiu. The word piao |g, used in tlto atiove passago to 
denote tile awarding of tho iliatinetion in question, is still now- 
^lys used to olScial documentoiy styie with tho same misining. 
this fiioi I.S brought out seveml times by the citraots from the Ta 
/stay Ak:«, tim, pvea on pugia 761 tef. and 755 ery. 

Khang *, the third monarch of the Chou dynasty, who asoendod 
the throiiu aoireely forty-live years after the battle of Mah, is stoted 
to have (liototed tho following man date to one of bis ininistors 
who likewise Imm the title of Euler of Pilu aOI fatherly tutor) 
»1 now ^creutly charge you with tlie work of the Prince of 
et-ltoa . G.,1 signtillia! the pure and single then out from the de- 
“Jimvedj^ttaoh tuarks of distinetiou to their dweilinga and villngcs, 

* ^ ^ '-toptsT a, 1 . 12 . 

« Sfictiioii 

" •ou.ni.n aravBii ™,ae 
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)»thu8 glorif)*ing the good openly and making it Ul for the 
j» wicked, and establish in this way their influential rcpuUtion” 
This extract, drawn from the SAu king, shows that in the iiawt 
ancient book of the Empire the awarding of oflicial marks of dis- 
tinclion was denoinimited by the same two terms piao (see above) 
and tsing jff. N^hich have ever since been usetl officially with 
the fioiiie meaning by all dynasties, including the present reigning 
Uouse. The lirat term may,' we think, be translated by. »to affix 
marks of distinction", viz. to house-<ioors or gates of villages; the other 
by »to aigmdUc". VVe mostly find in the books and in official docu¬ 
ments the two characters united into the bmomium ^ ^^ 
affix signalizing marks of distinction'*. Acoortling to the vocabular¬ 
ies, the proper mt*aning of tsing is a signal flag; but it is doubt¬ 
ful whether tliis entitles uh to suppose that the distinctions in ques¬ 
tion origiiuilly consisted of flags or banucra, as Chinese written 
evidence nowhere vouches for this. Perhaps the two flag-poles which 
literary graduates of the two highest ranks arc now entitled to er^ 
in front of their houses, may have had something to do with it; 


but this point does not come within our present scope. 

It is easy to explain why, anciently, the murks of distinction 
— most probably consisting, ns at present, of eulogic expressions 
were also affixed over the village-giites. On pp. OIU we Imvc 
slated that the Chinese greatly disapprove of people separating from 
their family seat. As a consequence hereof, families ^.)W into 
clans and even into village-communities, with the regulation of the 
internal nflaiirs of which tl»e Government scarcely ever interferes, 
having voluntarily bound its own hamls in tbb respect by the tund- 
amentiU principle that vast |jatruutdml powers ought to be en¬ 
trusted to parents and elders (corap. page 541). Where such a 
system prevails, it is quite natural that the elders are responsible 
to the Government for all the concerns of the community an«l 
conse(|ueDtly share in the merits or demerits of their juniors. The 
blame for Imd actions extends to tlic ciders, who also share in 
tliu rewanU for good deeds. Hence it is quite logical that the lauib- 
tory inscriptions in question should ornament a door which is at t e 
same time theirs, viz. the vilinge-gate. Apart from this, it was the 
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imifes8«l object of the Govoroiuent thus to hlnzon nbrond mcriU 
and virtues. »in order to make it 01 for tlic eviWoew and to 
endow the good with an influential reputation**; mid this object 
could be lietter realized by placing the eulogies over villuge-gatea 
tlian by merely atfliing them in less fraiucnted lanes and alleys 
over the doors of private houses. 

The custom of ornamenting vilhige^^tes with honomry inserip* 
tions having now been traced to its origin, the question arises at 
what period the nation liegan to erect 6|)eciiil gates for the pur¬ 
pose of exhibiting such inscriptions; in other words, when the 
honorary gates nasumed their present character. That period doubt¬ 
lessly coincides with the dismantling of the villages in conse¬ 
quence of the consolidation of the inti^mal peace and quiet of the 
Empire during the long-lived dynasties of T'ang and Sung. Under 
the rule of these Houses, which covers a period of over six and 
a half centuries, the nation breathed more fraely after ages of 
unintermittent warfare and depredations of the soldiery and the 
Imnditti, by which it had been harrassed under fifteen recognized 
^d as many more non-rocoguixed dynasties which had lieen (Contend¬ 
ing with one another in perpetual succession, ever since the over¬ 
throw of the House of Han. Now-a-days, fortifi(?d Tillages surrounded 
by moots or walls are tlie exception in China, and only to lie found 
in those |inrts of the Realm where feuds and strifes lur rife be¬ 
tween different elans (comp. Plate XVI). The consolidation of in¬ 
ternal peace under the two aforesaid dynasties greatly fevourod an 
Increase of pupuladoii. This increase again promoted the agglomer¬ 
ation of vilLiges into towns and cities, in which the villages cxin- 
nected together were reduced to the pisitiun of what wo should 
call wards; and as ihtise wiuds seldom were possessed of gates 
of their own, the towns themselves being entirely protected by 
fortifications, otficini commendations of the virtuous among the 
inhabitents could no longer bo pro|MTly displayed unfess gates were 
erected for the purpo(>e on the confines of the wards; where they 
are to be found to this day. 

Our supijositioii as to the period at which the ortfction of special 
honoraiy gates was comiiicn(^, is fully oonoixuated by document¬ 
ary evidcni'c. Nowhere arc such gates mentioned in Ixxiks previous 
to the *Pang dynasty, though marks of distinction affixed in those 
times to village-gates are on retxird in cunniderablo numbers. A 
few inatamt^s glfaiicd from tlie SUuidard Histories may be quoted 
here from the miuiy which lie before us. >In the seventh year of 
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» the period Yuen kia (A. D. 430), the Huthuritiea in soulherii 
» Ya-chcu recommended the ilimily of Tunjj Yung, living under their 
» fiujierriiiiun in the dutrict of Si-ynng (province of Uupi'h), to the 
j» Throne for having livecJ together during thrw^ generationn without 
|)oe8e8^<iug sepiimte dixirs leiuling out of the house or aepurate 
»fxxikiDg places inside Uie house. By an Imperial order u Ixmrd 
» was pLicod over Uieir gate, bearing the inscription; ‘Village of 
the family Tung who live in harmony and conconi* — Shi 
>»Yiiig-cheu bom Yung-yang (province «jf Ilonim) had murrietl n 
»iliiughtcr out of the family Keng of the same de|)urtmeat In the 
»twenty-third year of the [K?riod T*ui hwo (A. 1). 4DU) he diwi, 
upon which his wife, fearing that her parents might bereave her 
>*of her cluistity (by re-marrying her), wailed so bitterly at the 
»burial that she died. By Imperial mandate an honorary bounl 
?• was exhibite«l over the door of her house and over tlio gate of 
» her village •. — Miulam Ch'en, tJic wife of Sun Sheri, was n 

» native of the department of IIi>-{)oh (province of >Shansi). Her 

»» husband having lioen sent to a [>o»l on the frontiers, dietl there 
^ soon after. When his coffin was brought homo, his wife was so 
»*overwhelmed with grief on liebulding it, that she dieil after a 
» vehement outburst of wailing. The emperor Wen (A. D. 535— 
*•551) granted a mark of distinction for the gate of her village"'.— 
Under the Liang djuasty (A. D. 502—650) »there lived in Yuen- 
»»ling, in the Suen-ch'ing ooontiy (province of Nganhwui) n 
»girl, who occupied the sumo bed with her mother. The latter 
»being attacked by a ferocious tiger, the daughter with o yell 

»grasped the monster with her hands so firmly that its hair was 

» scattered over the ground, and at a distance of over ten miles it 
>• dropped its victim. The maiden then cluspcnl her mother in her 
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>'nrtna nnd dimed her liciiie; the uIiT wQuiim was still hmithin^ 
IjHt eifiired nftor atj luuir The Sino Ch'ed oseisted the 

'»girl in tlie hiirifli Bjijjeni»e3 Emd reported the matter to the TJmme, 
'I’Jienmpoii a mark of distioction wjia afiked to her door and to 
*^thc gate of her viliage hy order of the Empen>r" V 

Even the *rmig dynmiy hucJi otEeial commendatiGns of 

the virtnens wore affixed to villiige-gatea. Wo reaii e. that i*KiiO 
CJTimg-i?<!n'a ancfato, who had removed from Puhduu to Ym^ 
wolion [provinee of ChiMi), laid nut lor doveii generations lived 
Aun sGpumte dwnllings, jind their viibge-gate hiwl theriifore l>eon 
ilewjruted more than onca with a murk of distbetiem during the 
^nen period (Tlili -T-fl) I’lial, however, in iiic ^T'ting 
opocli gpGcial gntefl wore built for ilfsplaj-ing euch tkoomtiona ^ fol¬ 
lows from the fuUowiiig extract, which usplicilly sUti* that In 
the tenth oinitiny the eret^tion laf aueh moamnenhi waa ootLsidered 
nn o/J institation. »ln tho dr^i month of llie fourth veur of the 
wpcriial T'ien full fA, D. 9311), the Pre&idcnta of the Ihmrd of 
>» Revenues memurkliied the Tlirone htjcauee aii gcufirations of the 
» famjJj of orio Li Taxt-hin, who wtie a. Seoretai^- cha^ied with tlie 
j'control of public ivorka in ShcuHi'lieuL [provinoi! of Chihli) , id I 
w dwelt together,,, Tlie Emperor (Kao Tsu) docidt-d tlnit the village 
^*l'’e^t'^o, where they lived. Abould henceforth be called: The Vil- 
tt higu of Eilud Devotion and DatifuJness, and dial the mune of 
»tlie ward in (jticslitin, Kwang-sshiug, diould be changed into Ward 
5^ of Ituinanity and Conourdj iiiurtsover he granted a public mark 
»(if dititinc'tioa for their door and for the gates of their vilinge, 

V In the ninth month, the said Bonrd onee more presented n 
» petition, of the following tenon 'Ere now, when aii generations 
»»of Wang GUting-chaua dutihil fiunily had dwelt higather in Teug- 
»cheu, tho public mark of diatiTictioti awarded to them was of tlie 
following <le&criptioii: in fpont of (he balustnidjcs uf their audioncc- 
» hull screening trees wcttj arrayed e then came a gate just in die 
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»middle), udomtxi witii iieads of mvoDs, with n door of two 
»leaves; at u distance of twelve feet from tiic tmn enrne two pilliirs 
»decorated willi heads of ravens and with tubs of latked clav on 

r 

»the top; a gate with two entrances, one chnng of ten feet 
» hroud, was erected, ami at a distance of thirtj>8cvun feet to 
••the south of the heads of the ravens llwai trees and willows 
» were planted over a space of fifteen p u; — wc humbly prapoee 
»that the same arrangements may l)e made in the present case (of 
»Li Tiu«vlun)’. But the Emperor decided ns follow’s: ‘Tliough 
»things were thus arraitg(si in olden Imes, the regulations which 
>» are now in force take no note of them. In the grounds measured 
» out for the purpose the outer gate slaiil be l>uilt up to a greater 
» height, and on tiic right and the left of the wide-apart pillars on 
» which it rests a terrace shall be made, twelve feet liigh and square 
win form, the length imd breadth being equal. The two terraiies 
» aliall be covered with white plaster, and the four comers be rnl, 
»in order that those who are unfilial and undiitifu) may turn to 
»righteousness on beholding it, and change their conduct**’ 

The Stindani Histories of the Sung dynasty atford sulficicnt 
evidence that during the rule of this House it was <)uite cuslomary 
to erect honoritr}' gates fur glorifying the virtuous. We naid tf. y,: 
wKw(»h 1, a military iniui from Hing*hwa, when over forty years 
wold wyoiimcd at Tsien-t'ang (in the pn>vinco of Chehkiang). 
» Receiving tlio news that hU mother had died, he hurried Imrcfooted 
w to her mourning riles, vomiting blood at every fit of sorrow that 
w overcame him. As his family was extremely poor, some old friends 
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lent gifts to him; but he would accept nothing. He hiiuielf 
>»odIected the earth ho needed tor the grove hill, plunted pines and 
»» baiul)ou on the spot with his own hands, and lived in a shed 
»al the side of the grave. Mild dew trickletl down upon the tomb, 
» and crows and (nagpies swnrmwl there without au> signs of fear! 
»Thc prefect reported the mutter U> the Throne, U|)on which the 
Hgate of his village was docoroted with a mark of distiuction 
**bjr Irnpcruil order. In front of his dwelling an earthen lerroce 
»* was rnifittl Ixith to the right and the left of Uic wide-apurt sup- 
» porting pillars (of the honorory gate); these terraces were twelve 
>f fwt high, stpiare in aha|)e and broader at the Imse than at 
^• thc top, and everything was embellishod with white colours, 
>• intermixed with red. The grounds were planted with such trees 
>* us were deemed proper for the piir|iose"The following instance 
conocutis one P^uug ’Pieu-yiu •, a native of Kiung*ling • or the 
present King-cheu * in the province of Hupeh. Out of pure filial 
devotion he cut u piece of flesh out of hii thigh and gave it to 
hia aick Ihthrr to eat aa a medicine, and after the old man’s death 
ho himself carricMl the earth for the grave and settled there in a 
shod. In reoc^nition of hU filial conduct, »his housoKloor and the 
gates of hU village were decorated by Imperial decree with n 
» public distinction. His family not being so rich as to possess one 
»peeui of rice in their hou.se and living, moreover, in a poor 
»lano, Yao-tsz^ (the magistrate who hod proposed him to the 
» Tlmmo for a reward) imule him remove to the right side ii( the 
> vilhigogTite, erected there a gjite and affixed the mark of 
* distinction to it” >. 


a* # s. # - 01 ^ ifii. $ ^ tt.A tr» Si. 
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The ex tracts quoted seem to indicate tlmt the erection of honor¬ 
ary gates was (rum the outset subject to iiupcriai authorisatiuu. Rut 
we have obtained no certainty about this from the native books 
at our disposal: moreover, decorations of doors and gates with 
laudatoiy inscriptions have, according to the Inxiks, oven such 
as refer to the present dynasty, been conferred so often by provin¬ 
cial governors and prefects of departments or districts, that wo 
have no reason to doubt that such rewarding of the meritorious 
and virtuous has always formed a part of the duties of their office. 
It Is indeed highly pmbable that the emperors have always re- 
gardeil themselves os morally obliged to entrust their stadthohlere 
with the l)estoWBl of such honorable distinctioDB, their great and 
holy ancestor Wu having set the example in re8j)ect of his minister, 
the ruler of I’ih (sec page 769). Now-a-day« honorary gates can 
only be oroctcci by a special order of tlie Sun of Heaven. This 
rule seems to have come into force definitively during the reign 
of the first emperor of the Ming dynasty, for wo read; »In the 
j» twonty-firet year of the Hung wu peri(^ (1388), Jen Hung-t'ai 
» and others were placed at the top of the list of those who had 
» won the highest literary degree (tsin-shi) at the examinations 
»held at the Imperial Palace. He having distinguished hiruscll 
)»ab(»ve all the others who obtained this degree, the Emperor 
» ordered the magistracy to commend him publicly by means of an 
honorary chung-yuen gato^ From this case dates the erection 
» of honorary gnt^ by Imperial decree” ■. 

Honorary' gates arc denoted in the books by the character , fang. 
This word bad originally the meaning of locality, place or ward, 
the oomponent parts of its written form being ^ inland, ground, 
oountf)’”, and ^ »a region, a pluoo”. The signification of hononiry 
gate it has probably obtained because it so fretpienlly enters into 
the composition of llie honomr)' inscriptions affixe<l over house-doors 
or village-gates. VVe read e, g. of the learned Chang Chi-hwo*, who 


i X chUBg-jratn to Um pHinu* of tbi» ■utwiAil cautlulsla* lb® eiAmio*- 
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liTOd in the eighth oentuiy, tl«t the untboritie. -deeonited hU 
»d«fflllii^ with the honumrjr inacription: ‘Plncc (fnnir) of the Pri- 
Pnnoipifl-' and h« door being imrrow. eocne ground wa. 
» purchased in order hi widen the entrance” >. || U stated atm of 
one Lang Kien' that in the eleventh ccntuir »the gate of his 
n village derated by Sun Mien, the governor of Hung-chen 
»(pmvin» of Chehkiang), with a board, bearing the iiucriptiou: 
» Ptace (fang) where a virtuous tong life is being lived"'* \ few 
more years Inter, the residenee of Fan Ching.p'ing* was sii^iavl 
by the authontics as »Place (fang) of Bdelity and straightforward- 
^ and so forth. The name fang, applied at ftnt to localitica 

having n gate over which an honorary iiucription was ottised 
was transferred in oourse of tinie to the gntos themselves, when 
It had become the custom to erect them ns special cuinmemomtive 
monuments. This will appear still more natural when we state that 
it is a peculiarity of the Chinese language to assimilate doors with 
dwellings, and .gates with settlements. Indeed , ("| and p mnin a 

door lu weU as a house or family, and [8] a village-gate ns well 
a* a village or hamlet. 

Ill liescribing the hononuy gates os they urn at present to Ik* 
seen by hundreds, nay thousands, tliroughout tho Empire, we may 
Ik- short, os the Plates \II (Frontispii-re), XV. XVII and XIX will 
undoubtedly ronvi^- u better idea of them to our readers than any 
nmount of writing could do. In the inountainous soutiicm pruvinix^ 
by far the grwiter number are mndr entirely of gmnite-like solid 
stone, wbioh is there very abundant and comteqiiently comj«ralively 
cheap. But in the North, wherever natural stone is dear, they arc 
often imMle of wood and do not look anything like jmi niwf and 
attractive as^ those in tho .South, owing ehietlly to tho cm-umstance 
that wood is liable to decay (|uiekly and the Chimse never kocp 

1 llo Imd written a bmoiit tmitne, enlitirti JC ft -T*. •Ttiff Mii!»m.hef 
of the Primtiry Trindplo'’, 
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their ©diftcea and buUdiogs in good repair. Such n wowlen mo¬ 
nument is ruprcsonled by 1%. 28. Slone being more dumble 
thim wood. it w adr-ovidimt tliHt the greatest numijor of lnmoTary 


w. 


*gatest Oft well ns the oldest, tito to Iw found in the South. Mnny 
tovros and their aiiburhs in the province of Fulikien are litciully 
studded with them. 

A« to their dimension, their height is on nn iivemge between 
thet of 11 onef-sioried anil n tWfMstorid European house. Most 
of them coaseqaeotly stand out cungidonibly aliove the majority 


Uunorw; G«t4 of Wood ai r»kuL|. 
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of tho smtoHoaiog awollings. Tlioy oro o^ith ,o„drj 

os willi dmfpMis ttulpluffld Id wmo-relievo or iillo-rBUevo 00 the 
or«H-|o«« which form the Ibtd,; with Ihm sqiuitud down on the 
toiM of the low pilhra which eervo to etnitigthon the buemeot- 
ON the r(W& with imagcg of ition. and widiwmiuthHi gaping fialies 
ewUng their Inib upwanb. A goutti often eiowiiii the top. Some 
nionmnenb aim display on the frioijs relief figures, rejirreenting 
cpisoHc* in tlie life of the poraou cominimioratiHl, and in ninny 
eii «3 those figures are- open-worfcod, lioing cut right thraugh the 
stone. Honomry gates cannot praperly be said to have a reveree 

fit. SB. 



Dooiirtifim 


ladc, iwUi fi^tadfia being similarly workvtL Hu? roolk qf those of 
stone TOnsiiit of single solul blocb, rairviscl out on the too to repre¬ 
sent n layer of tilea, 

A mero glance nt oiir Plates will bo sulticient to show that 
these oommemomtive stmctiinw have mUiinixl their fliarncter of 
gates m ovejy respect. Gates in China are genemllj roofed and in 
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limfiy cases Have a snialkr ueoonii pouf, iind Bometimea even s 
thinly smaller Than the aeoonil, wldeh gives to the whole a 
Jike ajjpeaxaDce; Okif PBfiidei*3 tnay seo this from h’ig. Sih whtelj is 
taken from a little ilcoorativo strect^gate plai^l at the entrance 
of an open sejuare in n town, aiul from Fig. 8th whiuh is a 


Flic. tto. 



A C31J 


aketeh of an ordinary oity^te. Tile fiAtno is the tmse with honor¬ 
ary gntcb. Tlic fiiinilarity ^twcon the two i;Etugories of Lnillilings 
is not leas brought out by the lact thnt many of the lurgtist 
and bnest honorary monuments are ruiaoit upon twelve pi I Ian 
jirranged in three jmmild lowi of four caeh^ in the same way as 
nxifed gate® arif built. In such easefi, the pilhira of the two outer 
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Gate uf « fibv]i ■! I'^TitBp’. 

Thtj eimilanty betweea lionomry anil gnUa jirojnjr Jijijmnra 

evun ijiore ftt/ikiu^, wlica ivt; nole tiuit (Itt hltcjr, if huilt nt tlit- 
©titmiice to fmbiio ttiidciisi nr Lirige temples, getiemlly Imve tlin® 


genemllj ihinnor tlnm ijie fotir miiJdbumt pUkrn, wlimli 
.- beiif tlm greiUeHt weight, 
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thorou^blkrefi, vk. n large otie in tiio middki^ iiuil two fimfilbi- ones 
to the right and left. The decorative' galea of wood idmiiug the 
fixint of hurge bouuea in Peking also reaemhic hononity gntcB so 
strikingly tlml they are easily luietakcn for atidi mouamenta (conip. 
Fig, 31). 

Pin-W- 



Ununuy G4I4 is Tnuki m Uuuiu. 


No less than their form, do the pluec® on which hoaonirv gate^ 
are erected evince their ancient chometer of gates of mansions 































tfat«rm]7 ilftia m Uu mm tt t«w». 

to some anci^tntl tomptea. la towns and Largo villjtgos tlioy gt-nur- 
ftUy'Htaiid conspicuously across the stroeta, Cfniipellitig tho pedes¬ 
trian to pass lR‘twaeD tiiu pillum (seo Plntii XVll), thus by tboir 
loGotiun perfeclly corrosponding with certain gatoa ^ thut murk the 
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and viUuges. to Lhu first pls«. ifisy oftt» slMtd right in font 
of tho dweIJirigs of the persons whose conduct they r lire to hluzun 
abruniL or aro Imdt into the front wall of dio court-yurd. thus 
virtiuilly funning iho tthiof natnunic-gnto to tlie promUes (Pig, 83 , 
and PLitc XI Jj* La the oamfl }XJaitiua they uduni the upproaohoii 

hg, u. 
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Ijoiitulnrieti of wjinija ftrifl nrc shut imd gwirderl during thfl night 
to kt!cp out unil robbcn. Their imoieiU cjhjmiKttir tif villuge- 

gntea U uhu mnuifestod hy thn fact that the uppitjunlics to lowiiu 
and vilingea have ahvaya been looked upon dioiee pkeos u» 
vi'liicli to erect tliem. The subuirljs of nuiiiy a waited cily are 
in the literal senae of the word aludded with them, especially the 
rood lamdiicting to the gate; not uufmpiently great nuttd>t;fs of 
them ailoni the country outside the suburbs far a ixmaidembte 
diatanec, where they are either phwwl nijross the high road, or iu 
the tielfis ou both 8id<is of it, So aa to render Iheui aa ooiitipiciioiis 
aa possible to the passerdjy* 

It ia a genonil fnistoin in China to suspend over housc-doora and 
gntca a wooileu btuinl, aitve^l with cliameters which dcaigunte the 
locality* Such sign boards are mviirinbly afhxotl over the lintel of 
the iuiddleinost or main thoroughfarts. In quite o similar manner 
the honorary gatea display a huriMmljil tablet, firmly imierted in 
the pUtiirs and crosfrpiecea, iiad iqwn it a few big clmmcteis are 
liirved, iiiguLtying the qualities or virtues for wliloh the moiiunient 
was niisetl, or some poetical allusion made thereto. It is wti ac¬ 
count of tins lajjird that the gates are generally stylixl p'al-lcub 
» storied editiiais with an ittscribtti board", or p'ai-fang*: jsho- 
nomry gates with an iuscrrilioil bfiard"'. Over this inticription, u 
iHceond tablet, placed perpeuiliculariy underneath the highest, rmd, 
dldplnys the choructars fitp @ % Laiperiiil Jlccrec". or ^ ^ = 

jtliy l>t!creD of the Holy One"* This tahlel, which Is supjinrtcd by a 
couple uf carved draguiis, the symbols of the blessefl reign of the 
Son of Heaven, constitutes the nad unreoln of the monument, its coru 
and focus, tlie pride wnri glory of tlvo fuinily* On gabs iirccttKl Tor 
iitemry gradimtcs it generally boar^ tho chnmctors 
ounfurroil Uj" {lm[M.ri.il) fuvunr". .\ third Loltlut, ioierlffll l.uriionliilly 
over the drngon^enTTod lintel of the central thorouglifarc, displays 
the naiin^s ami titles of the jjersou for whom the monument was 
erectefl ami, in many iruibinces, tliosa of Ida sous and gruiulsnns 
who liuilt it for himj in the case of a wnmfin, the names and 
titles of }ier hijghand are enr-ed upon it as well as her own. It 
also someLinies ln;ars tho date of the ereetiou. But >ill these parti- 
Dulors, and many morn, are sometimes engraved on a sepnite 
vertind slab of granite, which is set up in h socket of the stttnt: 


' m ts- 
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mcikruil lit the iiiot of the motmtnent. The inscriptions nro phtxd 
mi of llio t'ate, as wdl the and umtJnmiU. 

On both Di^^dca kkewwo^ the two iimej- pei'pcadiiiukr piliurB beur 
n culo^yi^tic diiticii, n Ima tm cnijK pilbr, md iinotlicr distich [adorns 

li. 



Hiiiuinu-jr rj«TD «rjiA iwa 

in II coTTCspoiiding manner the two outer piUui?i. Thia [tuetry U 
miiatly supplied to the family by tJie timgistrates, aometimea even 
by the Qovemur of the pnivince, and hm to be paid for ^liairly in 
expensive presents. Hut such outlay is considert^ insigniflauit os 
oom pared with the honour of being able to boast for centuries 
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of ihtm gr«il lufti wlio \mti by tkiiir i>wii iitiiuiji imi iiMbUttjd 

in the glorificjition pf the Ainiily* ihcir nntuea and Miles nr*> uLrvcd 
in the Slone under I he distioliH for thiit very purpose. 

N^ot itU hoiiorafj gntes jire rtiiseil on twelve nr even four piLlors, 
A gcxxi uiiiny have no more than two and, possub^ing only one or 
two stoiics, do not j^brnd out iibovn the surrounding dwelimga. 
One of the simplest ronstniotiun is repru'^utod I))' Fig, 34. U dates 
froni 1030 or thereabotil, and v,m seen by us in 1S87 in thp south 
of FiiUklen witiiin tlic walla of the city of Chang-chen-fu, in a 
vast plol ooveitil with the ruins of one i|iiairtor of the town whiyli 
was entirely hud waste either un the Ctipture of the plm.'^ by the 
T'ai p^ing rebels in October 1861, or on its re-capture by the 
Itiiperiid troo|>a in Mjiy of the foLlowujg yuir, — the only struLiuru 
which esHsiped destruction. 

Itoth the size and beauty of an honuraiy gate depend iis a rule 
upon the wealth of the family of the person for whom k is erocUsd, 
The tiiirty tiiek of Bilver awanlcd fur it uul uf the trejumry teriTi but 
H infitigre subvention, hardly sntkdeni to \ifiy for the Ibundatlon 
stone; this money Is jjiobiiljly regarded merely us u subsidy for the 
atiinc tablet which berirs rlie budntnry initiripMon, The exists uf like 
rnoniimetit have virtually to bo borne by the family. If they lire 
welbtunlo, they UJTO sure to spend much on its size jind betkiity 
jinii to kiHiigurate it with great soleumity, Mnndiirkis are prcviuliul 
uj>on to honour the ceremony by their pmjcncc. These gmiuk-cH 
assemble at the s^iot on an auspicioua day carefully selected for 

the pur[ajse and, in the preaence of ii large coiiconnie of notables 

and kinsmen dressed in crrcuionial uIMtBj make prtK>tFutiuns be> 

fore the monument, their ooiidescension being afterwords rewarded 
by the family with rich presents which arc sent tu their maiisions, 
and by festive imailii to which they are invited with all the pIh 

servancea of etiquette. 

Oar readers will understand that the honurury gittes have now 
become mea^ decorative gates, liiiving positively lost tliBir original 
character uf barriers. It is highly probible that this change bos 
to n great extent been wrought by the inlinonqa of a custom nither 
prevalent under ihc present dynasty, under the Ming dynasty, and 
perhaps under Houaes even of eariicr date, viz. that of erecting 
gates for mere dooomtivu purposes at the entrance to public or 
ollicial uiliGces and idtanj. (iites uf thb kind are Ukewb^ dtv^^ignated 
bj the names of p^ai-^len and p^oi-fang, hoisiuse they have 
over the middlernust thoroughfare a p'ai or tablet displiijing the 
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DeeorativB Gate in the Hall ot tiie Clasato at Peking', 
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nnme of tl;e «dilioo ai ihc to wliiolt thav are InaiW, 

or tliu noitie of llio flj))itwtoli itolf, tu the Iniiwruil Metmtajliii iii 
juirticulFir uLicIi ileuimtivp ^tcnai ury nurueruiiR und well built. As n 
rule IliBj UIB much larger aiicj prullier tiiaii tbu liuiiomry mnai, 
A sjdeiifbd specimen m woud* painte^l m variBgiited colours, wiih 

nMjfd of h\m gljiWFd tilta, hniia the entmnee U) tfio y^ Siiret-t of the 
(xlonuus^v Rk^ing^’ \ m n^eime leading tu ttiu krge Iiiifw-riuJ ,i]tjir 
i>f tlie Siio which is Iuqve&I outaide ihe tjast gate of the 'riitur 
city. It beare over the lintel the iLiuie of that street iti Chinosic 
anti Mjoidiu, Quito a simikr striieture stands in a coricspontluig 
|)ositioti across the » Street of the Wioting Brightness" ^ or iipprgaeh 
to the Jniperial Moon-iiltar nwir t]ie went gate of the mm city. 
Such dt-ooiotivc* gates idxi murk the outer hunts of the five 
piinripFil approaches to tlie soutliern coiirt-^yanJ f_Ff the Inipurial 
Piling. Two of them, eucli with thrve thoroughfares, stand rt!- 
spectiveJy to the cast and west in the Ch'aug ngun street" which 
runs ulnng the southern fruut wall of the Palace; two others of the 
hjime description stand in a corrcsjjundiug position in the streat 
which^^nma more to the soutli, {Niraliid to the ahovo^ tight pist 
tho T‘ai taking gate' or the soutlicrn gate of the court-yard* 
and Ihu fifth, with five thomughfam* is looated just in front uf 
the jpGatc which faces due South""', tliaL forms the ccntitil southcni 
gate of the ‘latar city riiid at the aauie linie the extreme southern 
entrance to the Palace. In n similar way decorative gates are Ijuilt 
over the street which runs paBl the temple of Confuclusi, and over 
that which pusses i.Im > Temple for the Worship of the Emperoraand 
kings of jwist Dynastifla' Such it gate beam as a rule iiti its sign- 
uuird the name of Th& street over which it is hiiilt, or that of whicli 
il flefines limits. One of the most beautiful to be seen iu Cliiiui 
is that which etanili in the court-yanl of the fjuiiousilail nf theClns- 
Bics in the nortli-costerii angle of the Tatar city (see PJ, XA'lTl). Its 
bjLst; and three archivauits are of magncshii] liujcslone, hcautifuilv 
carved; the whole of the upper piirl is umdii of yellow ami blue 
gbiited bricks, njc?a|y monhlcd into tlie shape of stjuaro and round 
crnameiita and forming a harmonious mixture of coloum. Hoth facades 
are built and elaborated alike, which, iis our readem kiiow^ m the 
case with p' hi- fang in ganend. 
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A birge dwtimtivo gjite, tlatkig from thu ytjtir I5>f0, k li>0AU-fl 
ul Ifiti hegimiitig uf ihn avenue wlikli lends to tile miiiiijolbn of 
the eniiwronj uf the Ming dynasty. A pictiife of this nioiiuiuent, 
wUiuh is prolmbly the most exquisite p*iii-fiing now extant in 
Cliitui, illmiiinatea the next Volume, where u dejscription of it 
is given in our aeuounl of tbune mansulim. Of a siinilnr monument 
which serves to decorate the sepuJclirB of Confucius, a is 

given in Fig. F%t-fang nro conaa|uently funeraal niuiiuiuentfl 


Fig, as. 



dRuir&tivg ilu UhuvIeu at CoRfltfiitL. 

n* well, thus serving the double purfxi^ of iks-rumting the entrance 
to the tombs of pen^uDs of distinction, and of exalting their memory. 
NowHwlnya they may las erected over the graves of oertain feiiiiile 
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ftljivca nnd 1111 n^i who have fEillen victitns to their us our 

rcjidcrs know froui the Orciiimnwa rcpKwliiOfcl on pages 7 hi and 
753. We hiive mm them Bomotinies over iho gmves of pniBons 
whom the Emperor IiilJ greatly rJifttijignislied by sending an flinis- 
sary to pmsent a morihee to their manes. They tnsre the inscrip¬ 
tion: t*Bnrinl Snerifiue conferred by ikc Emperor*''. Of one of 
these, lo^teil in the lulls wound the 1 own of Amoy, a reprf>dueEion 
is given ifi Plnle XIX, FermtBSifm to erect such honorary gntee over 
griivt» "WBii evidently it niTitter of frerjuDnt (Xsciirrcnoe during the 
Aling dynasty, numerous instances of ki-t^llcd jt* awarding ^nhJio 
distiiictiouB Ic tombs" • being recorded in the Sturnhml Histories 
wid local Memoirs of that jwritHl. TJio Histories infunn iia also that 
as early iis tlio Wei dyTiaHly, ere honorary gnrea bod como info 
vogue, grnvea were deimnitcd with fionomry insicriptions by Tto[>e- 
rijil orrler, a case ol' thiii kind in connection with a fiuloin diaato 
virgin of the TVitiie of Ssft-aien * being theicin recorded 

We must imiv define more precisely the fjosition occupied in Chinn 
by women glorified and comiucmornrjed by an honorary gate nnd u 
phicc in n sacrldcbd temple, by stating what other mdividimls are 
honoujii?d in n eimilar munficr by tho now reigning ilymnsty, TJuy 
may be tJonvcnicntly turunged in the following order: 

J, The aoHsdled ** Loyal SermnU of the Rfcate"' wfu>, together 
willi their families, have fallen victims to tho Imjierial anise m 
times of war or rn belli oil. For such a grenp of pereons one gate 
may be tirooleJ. exhibiting tho names of [hem all. Ixifh rualea «ml 
femidcs, nnd thirty fftchi of nilver must lie contributed for this 
tiur]KJ:ie out of the public trcaaiiry, Sr^nl tablets may also Iw put 
H]i for them in the olticiul sauctuarica, those of the fcinalca in the 
load Temple for the Ciuisfe and Filial Women mcntionisf on page 
7 oh. and thns^: of tlir mnles in another edifice of a aimilar chorac^ 
ter, likewise locnted within the prccincta of the Canfueinn temple 
and liejinng the name of nMiicritlcial Temple for ihoae who have 
displayed Lcjyalty, Dutifidness, FilLal Conduct, nnd ih'voiiou and 
Submit^ion to their Elder Hrotlicra'*", Such a temple exists in Ilia 
capital of every provincjo. de|uirtTncnl und dialrict, under (he care 
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of fhe autbaritiea, who woraliifi tlier^ on Uiu mitiie dnyw and m 
the manner as in the Templa for Choate and Filial Women 

(oomp* pige 750). Sod tablets maj he piacMl thenin for man- 
duriru ids*) wJio huve pcriiihe<l in the caiiijo of the Throne, in itaxi 
they luive been esteemed worthy of admission aa objects of ^vorahip 
to ft certftin gnvernment temple in Peking, cuLllcd: » Sacrificial Temple 
for Ixiyalty mimifested" ' r farther still for ito-THlled nDuliful Kot^^ 
ftblcs" *t mcTuber# of the gently or commoner who haye sacrificed 
iJieir lives in times of rebellion In the otmse of the Iftwfiil govern¬ 
ment; finally for evei)' male jierwm wkn has excelled by filiiil con¬ 
duct tnwiirda kk fmrents and grand parent#, and by snbmksion rind 
devotion to his older brotliera. For all women of whatever age or 
sLitc who perLuh in times of war or trouble , one gate bearing the 
Ttftincs of thorn all must be erectetl, by ordor of the Provincial Go¬ 
vernor, in the district by the local rangi&traisyj and be suptx)rtffd 
with thirty taels; and their soul Uiblcts may Uo placed for worship 
in the Temple for Cbustc and Eilial Women. 

O. M Ofiicers of ILepute" \ who Havc deHerycal well of the people 
in their province; and 

111. Worthies’^'*, vir, nolahlea whn kava di5tmgiiLiihe<] 

themselves by virtue and lonrningi Two temples dedicfttod to thc^ 
two caUgorit*, oflicmlly amt popularly Atyled »Temple for Ofibiera 
of llcpiito"^^ * and »Temple for LfOcal Worthiaa’^'*, exist under the 
care of the authorities in the impital of each province, department 
and district, fikewise in the vicinity of the tcm])le dcdioiteil to 
Confucius. Worship is pcrformatl there olficiaUy on Ike ^me djiya 
and in the same wise us in the two temph's before-uumtiontiil* 
Candidates for ndmission mual be propo^d to the Board of Ritra by 
the highest provincLil authorities, mid by this Btmrtl to tho Throne, 
just as in the celsc of chofitc ami filLil women (aae page 7n^). 
Honorary gates am not awarded to per^ng falling undrtr these two 
categories. 

fV. i^Tlmse who have funnel plcaanre in works of benevnlenec and 
hikcn delight in distributing gifts” ’, to wit* notables or tTjmmonors 
who ha*c bestowed food and alms upon widows, orphans and 
putipens, or contributed oonsidcmblc stuns to tiic support of their 
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oLtiiATiioti uiirl mixlcHt jicior or Iihvo tho rtpflir or 

rcncwjii uf [Miblic liiiUiliiig^, bridges, rnttds or graves, as hIao ibosa 
who have provided a deoent burin] for largo nmiilitTs of [iimijan 
riaiMima; anil so forth, Tlio bouU of sudi l)ciieftirlara of riiankiiul 
arc not ndmitttHl into ttity ofticial teuipins, but honorary gntos enn 
bn awarded them try Imperial diK^rcc with a aabaldy of thirty tncli, 
if the sum st>eoL in deeds of uharity hna utnuiintetl to ti tlionannd 
taels ur more. If the aum was not ta bitge as this, n boaril t>Eviiing 
the insoriptiun: »Pur tinding jdeaauro in good works ainl taking 
ddight itt liiatributing gifts*’ > is granted by the Emperor, to bn 
eidiibited over the door of ibuir house, 

V. An lionopuiy gate can be granted to any loinily the mern* 
iK-'ra of which have Lived m f»erfocl hanuony for a certain number 
of gcnonitiona — genemliy four or dve — withuut any of them 
having seceded from the oomumn stuck, Their names may be ro- 
cordetl also on a large stone slob in the Temple for the iAjyalj 
Dutiful j Filial and Fndomol (see sub J), which exhibits the names 
of all Iboae worahipped in the tniilding, Tlie Etiiperor may abio 
confer ujojn such fumiltea the toblet witli a laudatory inscription, 
which is to he placed over the lionurary gate or over the house- 
door, On page 77$ It has been stated that such inscriptjnnis moi] 
Ut be awarded to rnccclient families of this kind alroiuly mimi than 
fourteen hundred year^ ago, 

VI, Persons who have reached u liundnui years of ago and 
upwards, are aUu entitlfsl to an honomiy gate nnd to n uiiMlel 
for ft culugistu; inscription. The usual subvention of thirty tnuls a 
doubled for persons of one hundrod and ten yeiim, and tripled for 
thtise of ont? hundred and twenty; for a higher ago it U fixed 
by the Emperor by special decree If such an old man ur wottmn 


3 (k.'am m** n^irled of KiH;h ®!iira ;afli Ita^ng twn iTiiinUsiil qt Jncusd- 

iWo In ths Ci?dn uf l^wi (chuptar B, 1, 50) w ff&l «f onu ’rmif: \un- 

•Imn |1| ^a the ilistrict nf Kinniii-hFii ^ la JlupdU. wh»> irn 1730 wm 

irmninl A iiciifi uf toeft at the' age of otiD atijI. ihtrijHiae, irith an 

atUlUinatU fHtmflnl nf tnn tiuta nml a jiWa <4 fiitk ckiih. Tbii> ^esn nOrrwimU he 
itill AliYff Bn4 J'we(fiif| by tiutisriAl ftJiumeiyJ Anulticr Ufljr twN ntiiii fltn 
ur ehh, Thm ttu huih l^h fclinpiar A I- inentiun ot n urniaiii tAQ Siting 

^ vf dUitrki wf t-ehan m ttimciKiit prannrfi, vhui wm ontliiiiTiHj 

in at the upst of itna hntiJrnl anil fgrrty4tn> willi tvvn hiinilmit ukIs, 

dxi* jifew* Ilf iUk, a lciu>lat(iry ^«rm lo be mtiiWlBl on an IhuwjtoJt boiml, stwI tlwf 
titulary dij^ity of itiaalurin of tbo euth mjik 
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have lived with fivu genmltoiw of dcscenilunts, im extra gift ot 
ten tacia willi a jJiece of silk is awarded ^ 

V\l, llnivomry gntes may bo oroctod also for Itleniry grfultmtea 
uf the third or higbffit rank* ur aoHatllcd (see Plat* 

XVII), Thift degn™ Ui obluiiioil at Poking, at trieuiuiil competitive 
oxnminattona, by a few Imndneds of griidutitca of the ^cconil de- 
gret^, or im-callutl kil-jen’’, numy tboujiimils of whosn asaeoible for 
tbivt |)iirp<»a« fnim all the pravinoes. We have iilso bgcij many gates 
whicli had boon raised in lionour of kb-jen. Jiul the erection of 
Rueh moniiuieritfl lias pro ha lily Immih subjeet to many rcatrictiona, 
ottierwlBo the soil of the Empire would be literally studded with 
ibem in nil dirsetiona* hr eaoli province pn^IiieeR large niuulxjrs of 
such graduates once every thtf^e vi^im al the ob a?idilations held 
in tile prnvtnciiil capitals. In various |iarts of the liealm are to bti 
set’ll aUo gates for tairi-shi unit ku-jeii of the \fing dynasty 
in conaidcrBbIti numliers* Tlio IcK^d MntuoirE even mention gules 
erected for literati of the two highest ranks during the Snug dyinwtyi 
and if we tiike into coiisidomtion tin it already under tlie House 
of 'Tang it was cuEhmiary for the autiiorjd(:!ii hi decorate the lion sc- 
doors of scholars of renown« the case of Chang CJij'hwe, mcntioneil 
im 777j oxnmpiifymg this, wo may ttoncludfl that honorary 

gates fur hoirneil men have existed in Oilna over aliioe the erection 
of such comiucniurativc atnicturea ttimo into voguu, 

Jf, after this onunjcmtton, wc oonsidor that widowed vvivca and 
hrides who have lost their Uvea in presarviug their ehnatity, axe, 
in the upt^cified on |)agi: 751, entitltal to iKith an honorary 

gate and a place in a temple of [ho State as an objee.t of worship, 
wc arrive nt the eoiiclusLou that they are tm a parallel iu (lovcni- 
mont eatiiuatioii with uiamiarim, nianJarinB" kluspeople and oniinaiy 
women j, who have perished in the ouusu of tho Tlirone (comp 1}* 
and also on a par with Riich high literary graiiaatcn (comp, VIll 
an have obtained a plma* in a TeinpEe far Ollicets of lleputo or 
for Local Worthies mentionefl aub 11 and Ill , os is unduuhtr^lly 
the case with immy, if not all of them. All the other calje^rias 
come niter such women. It L rniuarknlde tluit this is nls<i.) the iase 


1 Tbn nljonii fiartitaiUn liEtT^ in-an carefelly nrey wunwi ayiiiMi te-ilwlly, 
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with the lievQtoea of filial devotion, not.nthAtiindjijg ihw viitoo is 
locogmiL^ by Iho prwtmt dynasty, as wdl by all prcviaualy 
fitted on the throne, as being tho subilrotst duty of the nation. 
No Ininorary gat* is awantwl for ii, only a plane in * Tetnplt 
tar Loyalty, Dutifulness. Filial Comliiet, and SntimUsion and 
Devotion to Elder Brothers, nr, in the case of a woman, in a 
Temple for the Chaste and Filial. This oompels us to the con¬ 
clusion that the Government considers hiuo to be a virtno ou 
imtmctively bound up with liiiinan nature, timt iia oltservanoc 
bwonjGs a mutter of cwurne, and does not tnqniro rewartb of tJjo 
highest order. Its noii-obscrynnoe is u serious eritne, nml ita ubscrv* 
mice B natural duty. Even tlio female am who combine hi no with 
life-long virginity, receive no higher rewiml. The Statutory Ontinnnccs 
have; »When n filial daughter whose iwronts have neithor son nor 
If grandson, serves them till their death, reinaining unmarriod for 
4* that purposHJ, ahe shall come under the ordinances which refer 
»to filial aans" 

Under previous dynnstiea, however, the tnugnifying of ftlinl dovo- 
tion by mutins of honorary gates was of frw|ucnt occumineo. Wo find 
numerous iristanoes on record of such momimtmta being awarded 
to childron who hud savc^l their father or mother from a grant 
danger at the peril or the coat of their own livwj — to spinslcni 
and widows who worked hard for tho maintenance of their paranti 
or puTonts-in-law, obatinjitely refueing to many or ra-mony, lust 
they should be compelled to abandon thooc relutions, guing so for 
oven os to cut off their hair, in order to avoid oil marringEypro- 
poaals; — to children who, in order to ourw their sick porants or 
porents-in-lnw, gave them to cat, projwriv roosted, buihHl, or other¬ 
wise prepared, a piece of their own fli^sh from llie thigh, buttock, 
breasi or arm, or a finger, or u dose of their blood, etc. cic. 
Such fanatic aulf-mutihitioa was publicly discountenanced in 17iJ0 
by an em|ieror of tho present dynasty (wm page 747), and is ei- 
preasly dccloml by the present institntlniu of the Stnte not to 
entitle anybody to a jiublic diitinction (p»tge 751). Still it is not 
improbable that Imnunuy' gates uro uwaidisd nerw imd thou to 
pTe-eminent models of peifcctioa aiziung the devotees of the gratt 
imtional virtue. 


IVil hiiik tuh^ clm^r 3, I. 10. 
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Tn conclufiiori, we must ctdl nttentiou to the fact tbrit the method 
of glorifying tho mcritiirious and virtuous by honomiy gates Jind 
udmiaition inti> oibciot tiimpie»r b immedbtteiy ootinootcd with the 
fundamental principles of govornmonl which wore anciently preached 
hy Tho Great Tradition and still form at tite present day the sub- 
atratum of tho Impariai policy. Tluit part of tlus intercHtiiig dncu* 
menl in which those prindplea ore aummarized^ baa been repro- 
ductid on page 5-10, On perusing it, we see that the distinctions 
awarded to dmfite and devoted wives amt to persona who have 
displayed submission and devotiun to their chief ueniur rdatives , 
oorreapond vvitli the first and greatest principle, viz* »thfl regu¬ 
lating of the ndatiozuhip to grandporeuts and uncestors iind be* 
tween family-members redproediy"’. Those gnmtcd to cIuhb who 
live together for many generations, serve to realise the second prin¬ 
ciple, nanialy regulating the bunds of kititihip hy milking all the 
living mctiihcrB of tlie clan take thdr menhi together*, Tlie puhlie 
distinctions awarded to mandarins of merit and to gtvuliuitee who, 
by winning the highest literary degrees, prove themselves fit to be 
called to high ollices, arc allied with the principle of »rewarding 
meritorious servants of the State, raising eupablo men to office and 
appointing for the public service tho able and inSuential". Finally, 
the honotaiy gates granted to phliunlhropists for their good worka 
to the people answer to the principle of showing approciatiDn ot 
those who manifest bve to wants mankind’'. 


On the Onotom of l>wnltii]^ apon Tombs 


The ancient Gliineae piincipte that women, children, flubjectsund 
slaves, m being the ahsohito property of their husbands, parents 
and masters, ought nut to be sepanited from them at death, boa 
imwcrfully oiwrated upwi the nation. La many P^iiecta. It created 
and long maintained tha immolation of tiunmu beings at hsinals, 
and when this bar barons practice gradually dWppenred under the 
influouce of growing cultufc, upheld for a long scries of ages a 
systematic suicidism, highly approved of by the petiple and pub¬ 
licly panegyriiod by the Government. Still, step hy stop its power 
over the people reiazed, and the principle would have tottered to 
its down hill, hm\ it not ajsauwietl n milder form, rcpulalvo to 
the softened habits of the nation.. Tt no longer forced the ncarcfit 
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relations ind alavew to cm ter thfi greve witli the dW, but auf- 
fort^d them bimplj to settle on tho tombs. Uicre to sacrilioe re- 
gukrly to the imm^ inni, m the case of women, to avoid Iw- 
wniing the pro\,my of another by wamd tuarriage, 'I’his riimliW 
form of the andimt iinriiolHtian» — we may uill it yembsutteeittm 
— mimt now be reviewed with the help of oitnicta fmrri the native 
litcratiiro. 

As the immediate eonseqiience of the reaction against placing humnn 
vietiim in the graves, dweJIiiig upon tombs u first mentioned in the 
native books nfter that reaction had gained a eonsidemble fo<iUti^g+ 
Indeed, the brat uutanoe on rooor'd dfilos frem the firth oufitury 
before our era, jind bears refarejnee to Confmnms, who,Mom-refulera 
will see from pp, SfJ7 and 808, wtts n great antagonist of huToan im-^ 
molationa. Formerly”, thus Mondua rclatis,, »whca Confaejus had 
wdied and the three yejire of mourning were elapawl, hia diretples 
i^paaked up thdr luggage, intending to go homo. On entering to 

V lake leave of Tozfi-kmig (their fellow discipb), they faced each oLhar 
» and wailed till all of them had lost their vnio^^ and thereuj>ci'n 

V returned to their scveml hornefi. Tsat-kung, however, returned (to the 
» tomb) and built a dwelling within iU pnjcinets, whore he lived 
» done for imother tiireo ysra before returning home'* Cdmuienl- 
atura generally infer frem this extract that the diaeiplcs Imd lived 
on the grave for three years when TsS-knng, who imd conducted 
the mourning observances ua mBster of ceremonies, settled there 
once more for the same lengtii of time. In another bocik of more 
recent dtite the sume oplsodo is related in the IbUowiag words i 
» The disciples all housed upuii the tumh, observing there tha ccre^ 
w monies eonnected with tlie mourning of the heart, *.. When 
» twenty-three of the disciples had finkbed their three yearn'' moum- 
»ing for the ihige, some of them still remained on ihe spot, but 
^>othcrB left it, and the only onf who dwelt on the tomb for six 
» yeara was lW:-kung< Since that time, the disciples and natives of 
3>tho state of Lit who have established thomoelv Eis on I he grave 
» as if it were their hoim’stead, have increased to over one hundred 
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families j nnd hence thfit li^^ttiement boLta the Dfiinc pf thu VUhige 
J9 of ihu fMailjr Kliun^^" ^ 

Durinjj \h& Huu dyiiiwtj, ilw ( natmn of dwelling" upon the gmvta 
oxteDcietl to cunaidtu-nhle propurtiunM. TIlLs uuincdiJea romnrkablj with, 
the circLiTDatancc that, as atatcfl on ptigo 7^11, fiurnaui BucTificfis nt. 
buritiU were then groitly rcduouil in numbers, no LTisas Iktiiig 
meutiuned in the conieniponir/ records. VVbeii an oinperor wuit cum* 
mitted to his grave, thus sny the Standard Annals of those times, 
tha liigheal ladies of tlie kick piLlacc ami lliose who stood most 
in favour whth the monarch, all ecUled in his mauMileum-groundi] 
»s warders of tbt* pork and the grave liiU. And on the maosoluum 
of an emjireB3 there were abodes for Indy-chieftains of the seraglio 
and for btdtea of lower nink, wlneh were ossigiieil na u mark of 
favour to female dignitaiiaa of merit among the relatives of the 
defunct (see page 40(1), Accfprdingly, it wus a distt notion to lie 
allowed to live there, jiist ua it had formerly been looked npen as 
& favour and on hunuiir to follow one's sovereign into his graven. An 
other direct refereuiae to the custom in quc«tion we ilnd in the 
liistories of that epoch in the loUowing wonlsi V'In the fourth jetu 
ic^of the period Ynng ahi (13 [i. G.) the Emperor caiuved thLim 

wivei who Lad Ix^rne no chiidtieu to leave the Tu miittsobum 
»(of the eiupeior Suen who had died twenty-Iivo yeara before), and 
» aent them home” 

Under the Kame dyniudy, the custom also previuled in the case 
of nuignatos and gnmdees. We read that on the death of Hwoh 
Kwangi the minister mentkuied on page 410, freemen, slavey 
w women and caneuhimia wero concftilixl m liU gravu-gronnds, in 
a order to take care of it”'. In the Stantlard Historiea of thijse timea 
numerous coses ore recorded of people of good family and Eieiivhers 
of the lower ci£t^e!» who voluntarily Hcttled on the graves of their 
pdirentd or husltunda, Li Siiin in tile first century of our era livod on a 
grave for many years (page 4114); in thu second century, Chao Sucii 
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rwEjj,iNci cTo?f TUB Town qp one's pahents, 

in.ul« IiLs dwcUitiB in iho *hicb fonnal the «ntnin« to tho 

grove of hia jarcnta (jiiigo All), thus biiijing lijtuself with them 
withuiit roenfioing his life; ..nd Cheu Pan. the nnin moi,t;on«l 
on Iinge 414, nbout the same tiiue »b'ved in « shed at the aide 
»or the grave when liia mother hud died, even iifter the time of 
wmuurtuiig had einpaed" ■. Mimy other examplea of thia kind lie 
before tm; but it b unnecefisan' to ijnote ttiore* 

In the fuqr centuries which lu? betwooii tlio Httu dy\mU imd 
of ’rang, catse, „f .levout ttfLitives dwelling upon tbe tomijs 
of tlicir jxireub! or liuBhaTula continuo to abciiud in tho books. On 
pftgo 4(15 out rajdetB htive alreadf bad one instence coitccmiuj? 
the gmndee Yu Kwun. Of the tllird IIU Ttezft, mcptioncd on nnga 
407, we read 5 *i Wbeu ho hud firiLshciJ the great work (vk tht) 
»toiiili of hia pnpcntfl}, he abamdonod his wife, settled on ilnj 
»grave In watch and guard it, luid pkutod rowa of pines and 
»cypresses Uioreon. After mure lliun twnnty yejira lie innrrifid 
»o^n, built u home on the grave ami serred hh diaid parenii 
w with gimt artluur morning and eiemng, us he would have iloim 
» hud thfy been alive" Wang Feu \ said ki have been a gianl (jf 
oiglit feet four, jo lived in a hut dose to (hk faither's) grave and 
reported to the tomb njgtilarly cvety jnomiog and evening to 
jt* make bows and prCHtrations ^ ptesring the eypreases to hh bouDin 
. he waM so bitterly that the wLicb trickled down 

»those trees caused tbcin uj witheTw,.. And llh* Pang, ulberwke 
» colled WenH^hing, a native of Yutig-bing in UwuWthi (Chehkiojig 
1 * province), lost hia jiarents ond imtenml uncles successively, thirteen 
»perBons in all, in consequence ot nu cpbletuic, when he was in 
w the ftimrteenth yeair of his age. His iiighU he sjurnt iit wailing 
wand lamenting, his days in carrying earth, seventeen shoulder- 
1 * loads tloilyj jtnd when he hud accomplished the hurya be settled 
V in a shed on the border of the seputeliral ground ond pbirited pines 
»iind Impresses upon l^j^-ardfi the end of the fifth centuty, »a 
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»Ttinn beftritig tho Bfnmaiiie Clv'^tfu* who Hvi^i in Uwtii-kJii, hud 
»onIy tliTCfl daugliteraj hut no sons. Their grand pnrenta having 
»dietl autldenlj one after unotlicr, the girU tbeioadvea mmlo Iheir 
j> bodies reidy for the grave and buried them, tifter whkli tl;esy 
» buiif a shed on the bound nries of the spot and cstablislied them- 
»selves therein"*. The cose of the mognute Uhen Ch^en^ who in 
the sixth centuiy settli^d npern his fatlier's grave together with hin 
broth or j has been mentionKl ulnaidj on piige 465, 

The pmcLitres thus exemplitied by these many insbvnces taken 
from the best historiesd sources^ instuneea which might Iks doubled 
did space permit^ have by no means fallen into disrrsa in later 
times. Many cases ana on record in works d^ding with the period 
when the 'iTang dynasty ruled the Emjtiro, Two of these, relating 
to the midden Li imd the gmuilce CIlVl Wu-lkug respectively, Imve 
been given on |>age9 466 and 467. We rend oIbd that tho »Gon^ 
jveubinu Wei-hieij of the omparor Teh Tsung on the death of tho 
jf latter requested to be allowed to impend tlie [lerind of mourning in 
» hia Ghbrng nmusoleutu, and there wmte<l upon his manca m the 
j» park of tho soul temple" In the tenth century, the emperor T'ai 
Tsu of the Ijiler Chou dynasty explicitly doclnrtad in his la^t will that 
j»]ie dfsired no inmates of the Palace to live ujam his iniiusoleum as 
wurders" In spite ot the good example thus set by him j empre^^ 
dowagers during the Sung dynasty .were permitted to devote thom^ 
selves on the mausDiea to the nnme^ of their consorts, it being an 
record that the empre^ Ch^en Khiu-t^* >»on the death of the 
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B erdporor cliergtJ hetstslf with thje caTe of hia tcTiipb atiii rjiaiiBo- 
lifid grew ao lean and ediacintal bv pouJerid^ upon Lha 
ftfiivours he Lad foraicrlj bestowed upon her, that her bones he- 
»cuiDe viaiblo. Her atteddantfi brought her ric« grijol and madimoej 
» but aliB deaEined these tliuigB aud ordered thoin to go ettvingi 
B *To be nllowed to attend upij the wishcii orid dcaires of the kte 
» Ediperar k enoogh for tne'* Shortly ufttjrwardft sho bniitUetl her 
»laetj at the age of thirty-two '' K In o cciUootion of miAc^lbncous 
jottingSj eatilkd Z^'/s clem and written in the tivclfiL centurv by 
Mh Yttng-khiiig it is stated tbnt the dwelling of widovirtKi eouaurta 
upon the imperial mausulea »IiQii boon imitated (sirioe tho Ilan 
M dynusty) by sucjoeeding gonemtirstis without tTiodificaition, iind that 
B there naisttHl a piece of jxjt^try by Poh U>h-t"ien on tins subject 
Bof the concubines of the nmusolea^ which touched the h«irl of 
»tha reader” *, 

Dwelling upn the twmhs of pnrenta and husbands wns ns much 
in vogue during the Sung dynasty ns it hud over l> 0 en. The works 
of the time contuin nouterous i^uscs; in the Otliciid IliatofEea of 
the dynasty alone wo have foutnl u doaen^ und ttCTeral may have 
escaped our notice. Three hfive been quotml in this work on 
jiage 458; the laat| relating to Ch^en Suett, is especially worthy 
of attention, us showing m a man who dwelt inside hia mothers 
grave, being himself pirtly btmed with her, thus setting iin 
example of sami-eutteeism, like CIiiki Suen of the Ifnn dyiiuaty 
(page TUT). Many instances represent such devot«a to the manes 
of their dead os capable of defying the colds und snows uf winter, 
robhora, tigers iimi wolves. It is ndatod bow wild Ex^astu, hold in 
restraint by the unseen powem, nr ovEr-uwed by such a display nf 
virtue, rclraineil frutu doing them mj hurm, Eeaiding upm the 
grfwes seems to huve been, as a rule, extended to tlin end of the 
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tJtree yean* Tnoumlng, itnd the time wm, eni rcedm know 
from thfl quotatioBAf in insny cnaes qfiioflj apent in pctmimllj Tai^ 
tng the tumuluA^ 

A goudJy number of porsons who dwell upon the gmvei of tbnr 
parents or husliunds urc on record lUso in iho works of tho Yuen 
djnnsty; imflicfl it to refer our reudors to Kh ung Ts^iien, mentioned 
on page 458.^ Under tlie nde of the [iousB af Aling tbene are still 
numeiutis instunoes. A pcmsal of tlie ^Traditions on Filiai and 
Dutiful Perioiw'* *, contained in chaptera 205 and 207 of the OfBciul 
HUtcjry uf that drnos^f tenches ua tluit such escmpiaiy children 
and wives were then very ofttin rewurded by the uiLihoritLes, jtnd 
eveu by the hhiipeTur, with hiudatory mscriptions for their housodoors 
or with honomiy gates, 

Wliethor the custom of dvrelhng upon graves still obtalnd at Iho 
pi:t^ut day^ we ermnot vouch for. (kjouidering how deeply it has 
rooted itself into the liabits of the nation from early ages, wc ma y 
venture to presume it has not yet diad out; but during our 
long stay in China we have never met with ii single in&tannc, 
nor even heard of such an occurrence. It may jiossibly have 
been supeiacdcd by the custom, tmatod of on pages 27 and 
114, of sleeping or keeping wateb by the side of the corpse or 
the codin in the house, previous to the burtHl. This custom is 
mentioned already in works of tho Ming dynasty among the meri^ 
torious pnmtieea observed by devotees of filial piety lunl conjugal 
attachment. 


e. On Biiryixig Dccoiued Wives in tiia Tombs of thoir Pro^ooeaied. 
Husbands. ^ Marrinsos aftor DGattL 


Thu reactimi created in China by advancing civilisation ogninst 
the vestigea of ancient barbariam. has modified the old custom of 
inimoluting human victims at bumle in another respech It has 
mducod the {)eople to postpone the burying of women in th* 
tombfl of their husbands unl^ these women themstdvea have lived 
out their nntaml lives. Little sophistry was needed to convince 
the people that, by thus modi^ing the buman imruolutions, the 
intcrcssts of the dead would bu but little affected. They would only 
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hnvc to wait somewhat longer for llie duliveiy of their uropeitr in 
the neit workK The imulMed custom met with the full apriroTiil 
of stigea and philLwophEw, UBiurlv all of whom M Joined tlio 
ontiL^iniBtE of tlin ancient iminohitiGiia. and it became utmeoeHaETy 
to discjird the timc-lionouretl euslom when divested of its orunml 
cruelty. ^ 

The burying of women after their death by the side of tholr 
pro-dBceased liusbands ubtiiiued 04 a custom aimwiy in the most 
ancient times of whinh Chinese writings inakij mention. Tin: jtVjw 
ocintuins a piece of pontiy, genoruUy heliev t-d to date from iho eighth 
^ntury before oiir era, whush calls up Iwfore us a womun yearn¬ 
ing for the return of the gixidmim of her heart und [wiiring out 
her feeliugB in the following words: vin life I dwell ia a diffEimit 
house, \mi in death wc aliall shore the muiG grave*’\ In the 
same anoiem work there k Uio following fnniiml rlii^ of 0 woman 
Ijcwailing her huslxind: sho'Uld it be uftor a hundred years 

with titeir bng wmter^nighta and their lengthy suinmcr-daya* yot 
»ill the end I Bhall be moved to hU (undcigroujid) dwelling place” \ 
It k reported that Confuciiia buried his mother in the eatiic grave 
to which hia kthtir had formerly been committed: vAs a>ofudue 
was still young when hia father die<r\ thus wo read in ilw Li ** 
(ch. y, L il)* nho did not know whore the gruvi? was. When he 
» wns poiforming in the atreoU of Wu-fti hia mother's temporary 
# burial (in the house), the people who witnessed !ii& duiags all 
»thought ho wofl definitively placing her in hisr gmvo, such was the 
»csuB he f^totfod upon the work; and jot it wjis only the pro- 
» visory burial. After Imving obtained some informatiou in laao from 
»the mother of a certab Mnn-fu, he dkoovered the gmve (of hk 
» father), and then buried Im mother also therein, at Fmi''” *. Mkc- 
whore in the amne work (ah* 11, L 40) Confuoists is staic^d to have 
said; » The pwjpla of W^i. when burying hiieband and wife in the 
» same grave, l«ivo a space betweea the corpses; but the Ijeal manoer 
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v\h to Iwy thorn oliise together, be the inhiibitiuitfi of the state of 
T9 Lu ore wont to do” 

This lust citation shows that the piactlco m (lue&tioo wel» ilenottil 
tn pTfrChristliiu ages by u s^iecial gniphic sign, viz. This in 
itself IS u proof that Imiying wives in the gmvea of their husbands 
was widely extended in those tunei. TIve said chunicter has been used 
with the same nnmning ever since in tlie hooks, though freqooatly 
with the affix g , tsaug, which mtiana j^to buiy*’ (see page 
301). The binoiuinni hoh tsiing* jfto buty unitedly" which is 
used ill the above citation referring to the parenta ot Confucius, 
h of no less frequent occiimnco in the native htemtur© of uU ages 
(comp, page 443), 

Tlie boobi of the Empire litondly abound with pussnges which 
show that re-imiting women with thoir pre-decoflaod hnabuJids in 
the grave kus constantly prevailed in Chinj* a it regular custoiiu 
We ahull therefore refrain from quoting oitationH to prove this fact. 
That burying euipresBCS and other inmates of tiio seraglio in the 
imperial mausolca has likewise Ikjcu in vogne under all Llie principal 
dvnasdes, Ims been stated on [>agea 4^13 ejf iNtow-a-^yri the 
custom of burying wiviis at the aide of their husbands is gcntmlly 
prevalent among the well‘-lo-dtJ who tatn afford to buy ground 
for double gravctt: but particular on this hcuxl reserve for 
chapter XTV, 

Human immolatious at burinb naturally imply liit^ prevolonoB of 
a conception that it s urgently neoesiaary to bo accompanied into 
the next life by a wife or concubines, to prevent ones being 
doomed there to the ilrenry life of a solitary widowBr. Consequently, 
it is only nntuml that in ancient Chinn iliore existed the cuiiuux 
custom of placing deceasod fomulea hi the tombs of Lads who ditd 
before they wore tmirriBd. The prevalence in tho^ tiuna ot such 
po9f’moriem weddings for the next world is revealed to ub by the 
following passage in the CAett Officer chuiged with the 

Prsjmration of Morriiiges 1 b to prevent w'omen already burictl 

frem being transfem-d to nthiir tombs, to be thus given in ranr- 
»rioge to deceased minor youtlis*^ *, The legishvton of the time, 
disliking r.ho sacriJt^yus renioval ut women from their grevea, deemod 
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thcmsclyos in duty bounil to ^rbid tkc jirs^tioc in f|Hcati{in * lint 
they do not appear to havt inoludwl in tfitlr Veto «uch mfiTlyiug 
of deceased wouian nt the time ot their bnmT. The latter wedtlin^ 
may » fortiori bo suppLJecMi to hiive been very conmon; and (lait 
tiioy were tirmiy rooted to tho then euBtoms and ttiunners of tlLO 
people may bo infisrrad from the fact that tliey bavo prorailod ever 
since, being fretiuenlly mentioned In the boob of all Bgoa, TOs 
^KJint is of suilicaent interost to deserve illuBtratiun by a short 
soncs of quotations. 

In the ^leiiioLTB ul the Tbroe ICingdorns wo rend; j^Tho ibioghtcr 
»oi Ping Yuen died when still youagi at the Siiuie time fta 'lYi'ang* 

»sbu, the favonrite eon of Iho emperor 'Fai Tsii (A» D. 320_^227)* 

» brent lied his tost, nie Emperur tried to have thorn buried in 
the same gmvc, but Yuen refused hU consent, anying that such 
» biirialH were not recognised by tho hiwa of oioiuIh h Tberetbrc the 
n prince was betrothed to a de^tsctl ilaughter of the family Ohm, 
» and she was placed with him in the aumo grave. And whim &lmb, 
Ai tlic young rkuglUer of the emperor Ming of the same dynasty 
j»tA. D, 227—200), had died, bo buricti together with her one Ifwong, 
va grandson of the btotlior of ibio empruss Chen, txjnftirrctl the 
posthumous title of Imperijil Prince upon him, and uppomtaeJ for 
3* him a Continuator with the hereditmy mult of a noble” *. This 
event becomes all the rnoro curious when we are told that this Ilwujig 
was R mere baby. It ia in fact stated in the Stambinl Ammls of 
that time tbai the niognato Clihm Khiiln “ rebuked the emperor for 
having the obsequies of thb child, though not a y&it old, oonducted 
with the 8ume eeremonies aa appL'rtniotjd to up-growu people 
Patt'ttmriem maniages in tbogg times being coiu^luded even In the 
Imperial family, and between inbuits ao vtiry young, we may safely 
draw the condnsion that they were the order of thu day between 
ndolta among the people. 
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Tu oaminixi our readETa tiiat kucIi niarriiigcai wore of im{ue[it 
occumince in enduing ages, we naad not tuiklte ii liifgia numbtjr of 
quotations. A couple of instiLOoett, dinwn from the Iciiperinl oourt- 
liie, will fiufliije; »PHng-Eb‘ijig^ &oti of Muli Cheung, dlwl when 
» he was atill young. Daring iha reign of Hmo Wtii (A. D. 471— 
a4(l0)j the Imperiftl prince3& Shi-p'ing died in the Ptilaca, 'File 
» poBtliumoua dignity of Prince Consort wna then conferred aprni 
»P"ing*eb'ing, and he wija nnitcil with tlio princcae in [uiimoge 
j>for the World of 3WW‘h Three centuries afterwiird^^ >*thn 
»Imperiiil concubme VVui caused her d«:efta[ed younger brother 
i^Siun, after the dignity of Prince of Jil-nuu bad been conttjtrtid 
ujm hiTU t united in marriage frnr the neit lifa with a 

rluceasod daughior of [Siao] Ghi-ehung* and sbe bad them buried 
»together in one gravre. But after this lady Wd bid been defented 
j»(in an attempt to iinitrp the tbreme), Cbi-chutig 0|WiVEd the gnivn^ 
»took his daughter's coffin out of it and brought it home""i lb mi 
showing that the ties of rebtianship with n truitress tn the cau&e 
of bwffil government were cut off by Jiiiii. 

An interesting Account of the manni-w in which such poJif-jrtarfem 
marriages were rjioncluded at the period when the Sung dymisty 
govtirned the Bmplre, is given by a imnlcrapurary work in the 
folluwTrig words I »In the nurthei u ptirb of the Realm it is mifi- 
» tomaryj, when an unmarried youth and ild unmarried girl breathe 
B their lofitj that the two fanillies each chargo a mtdoii-makcr to 
B demand the other part}* in marriage, Such go-betweend are i.aHed; 
» match-inakera for iJisembodied sunk They aeqnnitit the two faini- 
B lies with each other’s circumfitanoea, nod then cast lota for the 
» marriage by order of the jiarenU on both sides. If they augur 
y^ that the union will be a happy one, (we^iding) giirniente for llie 
» next world are cut out and Liio match'^makera repair to the grave 
B of the Had, tiiure to siet out wine nnd fruit for the cunsumniutiun 
Bof the marriage. Two senU nr® planed ride by aide, and n small 
B streamer is set up near each sect. If these BtreameTs move « 
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vlittiti dfter the Libation Lias been perfoni^ed, tlit aoul^ ilms bi?- 
wlierwl to apprtxufli oaob otlior; but if oni- of liioin dots not 
I* move, ilio jjtLTty fopr^ntoil iLiereby ia rx>nt>jili;Fe»l id diisippiove 
^of ibe uiiimugtf. Kacli rjiiriily iijw to rewEjiJ its matcii’nittk^r witlj, 
» B pretwtil of woven stuffs. Such gn-lietwcetis make u rG^^ular LivoLi- 
y> hcKxl out of tJjcBc proceedings”Coneernitig wedding iHlilca for 
tins living we refer our raidora let pagn 763, and BtrcnMerB md 
banners whieli harbour Liutimii souls have lieeii de8crii>ed on ptnreii 
135 and 174. 

1 ho following inshiDce of a marriage between diM}euHed porMUis, 
wliich occurral in ilie fourtiienth century, must not Lie passed 
imnoticwL, bccumie it pmves mote dearly tluin any other case on 
record that in times relativoly modem Ihy old oonoeption still 
obtained that a wife's pkee is at the ode of her docetuiwl hiuhamL 
in the life hereafter, and that ahe may not siidW iinothcr wonmn 
to occupy her place ttu^re. »Aladam Yang was a native of Sd-ch^ing 
>»in Tung*p1ng (province of Sliaiilung). Her hiisband Kwuh San 
i»niafuhcd olf for Siong-jang with the army, and ahi!, Lieing loft 
» behind, served her parcnLa-in-Jaw so perfectLy that ebe obtained 
» a great repute for dJid devotion. Tn the sisth year of the period 
^Chi yuen (A. D, LB^KI) her husLuand died in liis garrison. Then 
» her own mother kid schenies for taking her home and nionying 
nher again, but, bitterly wailiug, she took suiib an oath that 
wtbcfio schemes were not carried out. After somo time, when the 
mortal remains of her husband were brought home, biir faLhcr- 
»iii-ltiw ffiiid: 'She, hoving lieen married to him only a short 
timti and hning itill young* will certainly marry again in the 
»<end ; ought 1 to leave my son under the ground iu a stato of 
»loneliness?' But when ho wjis on the point of requesting a fellow 
» villager to give him the U>nea uf his di'ceaved daughter, that he 
V miglit bmy them in the Sttuie grave with his son, Moiiam Yang 
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mended bj Cbina's philofioplier, wore, like tho of 

which Iho CAett li sjjeaks, rcgwrdcd ns being inlinbjteil by hnnmn 
mimoii, nfl thtiir nnmt; uf Btniw'' mdicntc&H They nmtn to 

hfvvc coexisted with the wi^iden burial! pnppctc the ii»^ nf whii:h 
Confucius gtignintixerl os cnpible of leading tu the burying of living 
persund; according to the gcncml opinion of Chinese authors« these 
dangerous objects woro a kind of automata with muvahie Limbs ^ 
more closely resembling human beings tlmn did the souk of 
struw* According to Mencius, w Confuci^is aleui snid t * Did not 
»ke who first tnadc wooden puppets remHin without uflHpnng 
»because of his having maim&ctnred and nacd countcTfelts of 
»Uicn?’"^ Cliinese nuthuni have never revealed to poHtenty the 
name of tlie individual thus chastised by the um^n powers for his 
execrable invention. 

The national Sage having pronounced hia anathema agaitiBt the 
immolntinn of bnmnii beings id biirink and earnistly pleaded for the 
use of Eabstitutes j tkese latter Luive, tbaiiks to the mighty inJiutfiice 
of his dtKjtrinesj and futbwerSj ever been oonsidored as requisites 
for the equipment of graves. As sUilcil on pjoge 403, it was 
custouinry during the Hnn dynasty to phiou straw puppets in great 
numbera in the imperial graves; but counterfeita of another nmko 
were at the tiuie used os well It is recorded that the eiuperor 
Kwang Wu, who reigned in the first century of our era, sidd on 
a n^irtain ocoi^ian, that #andetitly^ at every burial of an emparer 
A^or king, biiman images of Htnnowure, impIementB of bakc<{ clay, 

* wooden cara and straw borisca were used, in order that Inter gene^ 

orations might take no notice of the sepulchral place"**. VV'ang flu 
Teferg in hia TVVea /n !vn to the use of human counterfeits at 
burials of the higher oloases (page 090). In the bo<fka of ensuing 
ages fmpicnt inentbu is itlao made of them. The fsn, 

written in the eighth century, has: »llousea and shicflsj cara itnd 
A? hotBcs, male and feumle alavus, homed cattle and at? forth ore 

made of womL Before the dynasty of Cbeu ruled the Biiipire, 

* can* of day and aouls of straw were in vogue j after that dynasty 
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•-■QUirTrttPWls Of win *sb axuui^ urgardkd a» animate. «(IB 
-iwlm puppets «-er« ,i«,t"i, Umler tile Sung dmvstv Chu Hi 

mth , ^ ainnj serTnnte. Mtowe™ and feniiila NttandantA 

nll hu d.„g their hand, artiolns for „n,| "To): 

„„i, “^ora nil mndn of wood ami one fool in idle, took 

rank niitong thn tlimgs nhich wore ofliciiillv albwL-d by the matntc 
ml. to I. planed ia tl,e toml» of (see 

^ing that burying tlio dead with counterfeits of tuna was n sub- 
J ot of the « u»« attention of moral leudors of the lughcst onler and 

US that such comifcrfeitB have uiway, been considered os having « 
^rtud existence m the next world as living senitnrs. wives and 
«MU1 nes. In sujipurt this inference we plane befura our mdera 

: I r every thing comiuitted to u-ritioc 

IS believed by the people to have realty occurred; ' 

*>LJiiririg one ol the kni goncffatiotiB the™ li^ed n tumi who 

phiiie where bis lamUy was settled. Having been aceoiu. 
»Iian,Gd on one of liis his exciiraions for severaJ days by a certain 

•! am n glitab Bve^y day and 
I .’ , obliged to fight and i|aafrel with the objects 

ray wd, I Jiope you wilt not refuse to s,ieat a lew woniV for 
» mo. to kdji ^ out of tins calamitous state of rfisorder. VVluii will 
eynu do in 1 is - Hf „ gm>a icsult be attainable-, replied 

«ie tndor, 1 date mideitake anything'. Alwiit twilight thev camp 

” “ a n ,**^^‘1 “n llti* left side of the road. B.lnting 

» to It, the ghost said; 'This is my pave. Stand in front of it nnd 

”7‘r‘d”n 7"““ 7“''' '*3' sold und silver sub- 

J »1 and idl will bo over. Hereupon the ghost entered the grave 

t ttte a wbir'Th 1 executioner's swoni, 

c filled with several decapitated men nnd horses of gold and silver, 
a Accept these things’, he said; 'they wlU sufficiently oBsure your 
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wfelicHy tbr tJie wliok of jour life; tiikij thtjtii ua ii rewurd for 
V wbat vou bavt! dono fur ino*. 

3^ Wien our jwdlar rcaolied Iho Wustcm MLlro[X}llB, liu wuh ilii- 
w nouuL'cd to thft jjrefcct id" Uit! district bj ii dettictivE troni 
» ngoji dtjf wild held that such antique ol^ecta oould nulj hriva 
** bsOM obtoJned from a grave brokeu o[]cii. Tlio uitai guvo Ike prc- 
»hxU u veiBOtiiUB iiocouiit of wlmt hod knppened, utid fliin oui- 
K^giatmtc reportod the matter to tlte bicker Qjitlioritie$, wku wnt 
i»it on to the Throne. Some peraons were diapntched to the gTHve 
»with tliP pnlinr. They opeiuil the gmvi?, anil found tktnvm 
i* fHjveml Kuniired^ of gold and iilvcr imiigL's of men uud Lories 
» with tiieir h(jftd& aeTcrsjd from their hodies" \ 

Among the people of Ainoj, only a fuint vestige of tke praotica 
of Luiyiag kuman lieiugs in tdQgy irit]:i the dead aurvrvea at the 
jirosoiit dflj. Aa stated on pp. id and 113, th(^ are nocustomed to 
place u poir of ^Ki-cjdletl fect-slavea upon ike enueh on which the 
ifl atrotehed, and cncuJfin them with the deai]. While tnv- 
velUng through the province of Khmgau, wn linve often witnf^4 
huriala at whioh aotne handfuls of atniw were sot on dro whilo 
the euffln was being bwertd into the pit. Cun this pmotice he o 
survival of tho aucH doing of aouUi of stmw', so fervently onmuiended 
by G^nfuoina? The present enatom, mentioueNil on {jnge 717, of 
burning for the deiid iiounlerfeila uf attendants and servunts and 

a^'sissija. n ^ 
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of miilp tmd foiualu sluvea, must be ranked ^awm noiong tlin 
survivaJs of bmying persons willi tlm dead, il beiu|^^ quitu 

ntiiilogmia witii the bomirig fif counterfeits of aminaU nnd'^hYdess 
property, which custom« nei stated in our dtHsertation insortefl on 
pp. 700 cJoubtlcMly owfs ita origin to the placjing of real 
flninwis, viduahlos and firlieics of <lomcstic ujse in tlic graves, 

Sioxe J muff a placed itutdf ami upt/ii /Ae Tom6$. 

The Inirying of living pt^nsojis with the dead gave riae in times 
relatively ancient to a custom of erecting humun figiinw of stone 
in the burial ciypta. ITie oldest reference hereto ia contoimJ m the 
Miacellnnioa about the Western Metropolis. In dcflcrihing the exploits 
of prinne Khu-iaih (see page 28y) in ransacking tlio ruaiiflolca of 
ancient smereigna and magnates^ thin work relates: )^Tho tomb of 
i^Ling, a rnltn* of l^in (between thn ytsara Sly iinil flS5 before 
«^fnir era) wm goigcoua and imposing. Gibbons, hounds and torah- 
•* beorera in stone were placed at the four corners, and further tliiuo 

wen? over forty stone statues of nialea and females in waiting" b 
As was staled on piges 397 and iJ9S, hall' a doaea stom? body- 
in full armour aUxkl, acoording to tbe same work, ^irruyotl 
in the sepulchral chamber of Ngai* the king of Wd; htsldea , th^'ro 
were forty stone wouicii, quite n harem, enclosed in the bsick pari 
of ilia oypt, in an apirtmeut which was evidently intended to 
serve his numes os a bedroom. 

Erecting stone statues in the grtiveB socma to have hcisn an- 
usual during the Han dytais^, no menlion of the irt^tom being made 
in the btx^kjt of that periocL Eoll'^Jsetl or niLniiiture human 
in stoaEWoro or of straw continued, however, to be hiiriod witli tho 
dead, as was state<l on page 0119j there arc ahm on reixinl a few 
taacfl of copfier images being pjjmod in greveo of perauns of nule. 
Tho SAeu aAc/f ti makes mention of a grave in Kwangding * in 
Nthc present province of Kuingsu, which, when opened in dm thinl 
centaiy', was found to contain »several human images in rtijipor. 
five fret In risu;" *. We read, alati that Wimg yiien-siiifig *, ri magi- 

' w ^ ^ m tt a ill:, miiswms «!. 
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atxnlf* uf Hta-p*ei ’ in thfl prtjvuioe of Kijuigsu, in the fifth conliii^', 
on otKoing tlit; [UHimoleiiui uf a osjioin princ^elj iiinipuitc':, .v found 
At thetBtn moriL^ than n hundred piocna of gold in th& ttlinpa of 
»silkworms, and human mmgtia in oopptT' \ Hut it bocame u 
gencnd ruin during the LEnn dyDi]ii!tj to stoni^ sUtuesi vptja 
the graves. Tliis fact, no douht, i» eonneeted witli the triroum* 
stunce tiiat, aa stated on pjige m the same period it became 
im Gstahlishod mlo on the deulh of an emperur or tnagnaEu to 
reiegnte the hubes of hb iientglio to liia sepulchml gronudi? and to 
make them settle there, which enstom owed its origin to the 
ancient practice of interring them olive in the crypt. It oliia coind* 
des witli the comtimnccrucnt of the eustxjm of stotibning mditiLry 
guorda upon such mjiuwjlco [comp, fiagea dd5 and VVo may 

presume that, in high antiquity, men of arms were often buried in 
the lomhi) of ilinatrioiie dcid to serve theni us life-gujirdd in their 
future life, and we have Htuted alxive that guards in stone were 
BTTnyod tastf/e the Cfjpt in historical tinriquity. Putting these fact* 
together, it hocomca ubviuas why, duwn to the prcaenl day, stana 
offigiisfl of raiiitaiy^ men ore found upm graves, keepirq^ olive the 
mcmoiy^ of loyal miniitem such ns Yon^gih, Chnng-hang and Ch'en- 
hu, who, in the ilewn of hkloty, followed Iheir royal maater into 
dcatli li* hie faithful ficrritors ami nhtvea (coinp^ pJige 723), 

Tlic old^t icftfnjnee to atat^ies erected upon graves Is found in the 
IkKikfl of the Enrly Hun Dyrnaty, whore it is stated that »miiny grove* 
statues wero umde and (irrayeii in the mountaina” * for llwoii Klju- 
ping*, a cclcbraterfl lUEignate who died in the yetr 117 lieforo our 
era. wThis ineims*’, adds the oommentator Y^en Slii-ku, »that in 
front of the grave there were plucwl men and iiuracs in atone'' 
We may rss^td thoBc hursea aa the SLibstitutes of the living steeds 
that used to bo oonccjilcd in the gravea during the Chou dynasty 
and even during chut of lluu (&ee pages dllS and ■tilO). But the 
reader will rt mom lair that tigera, Icopiu'dii, cows and vimoua otJicr 
animals used also to bo placed in the muusojea (jf the Han enjperorB 
(aoQ pigcs U^ti iiiid dbU), This usage unduubtodiy urose bom the 
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c<jiiuti|ition thut the beat wf a defunct Diuperor^s pui^sc^aljoita ouj'ld 
to bo sent with liitu ty the next world, and that auioiigst 
the r^* mid preciuiui uniniali, seol frnia nil porta of the Empire 
mid ita dq>oadende8 ua tribute to the crown and kept by the 
tnotiareh as curiosities, occupied o first pluce, thus imtumlly ImilLog 
to the erection of Images of such aiviiuaht in iiis sepuJlchral grounds. 
To lliia day, dgures in stone of lions or aaimals resembling the 
iicn, of caujiela, clephanta, sheep, unicorns (ki-lin) and otlier non* 
ck^sCTipt miimals, are found iu those places, arfnyc?d un both sticks 
of Lhe avenue leading to the tumulms, in cumpttny with clflgiea of 
htirses and civil and military otlicere, 

Referencei to snch grave Btatuea arc suliiciently numerous to justify 
the concluition that they have bi’en in voguj? ever nince the lJ:m 
dynasty. The Water Obasic Cainumnlufy makes mention of thi-m 
in eannix;tiim with the mau^oka of Chiuig Poh-ngu and Yin Lion, 
two grandees of the Hun dyiuisty {see page i ki); besides Itdoaoribca 
some other graves of tJie aame fieriod, which were likewise aduniud 
with Aurh abduce> but we [atsa these hy in ailencc. Thu « ki 
naps win the Ta-kn mauaoloam at Tan-yimg tliBre are to the 
north two atone niiicoinB {ki*Iin) of unkijoiA'n date. Trmlitiun 
» asserts it is the tomb of n high nohlortiiin who liveil under the 
»Ilynasties of T&%i and Han, at which kme evil was warded off 
from the graves by meitns of stone tlgures representing siicli 
wtmimbd&'^b In the Bo^jks of the Sung Dynoiit}' wc read; Since 
^ the nugn of tim Han dynasty the dead Uiroughaut the Empire 
*■ have Ijeen tient to their tmuhs with extravugant prodigality, f^tone 
» buildings and sniniak in stone, slahs of stone drved with cha* 
y^ meters, and similar urnameatatlons havo beau made fur them 
yt on a hirge (iokle,... In the fourth year of the period Uien 
x»ning (A, D. 378) the emjwror VYu of the Tsin dynasty issui'd 
di.'crcc,. sLatiug that such stone onkuals and hunumiy ineino- 
rial stones, masmuch as they served fur underhand glorifientiun 
j^ttod for the exalting of uibignilicant ncta of no esscnttnl metii, 
XT were more injUTious to tho people tluin jmything etse in ox- 
»imutiting thdr wn^aJlb * and therefore were entirely forbidden 
uand aholi^hiti by him’’^^, Stone tigures of anmniis adorned also 
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the umiisoleium of tht* fifth mitiuj yf wliieh. a d£:acri|jtion has 
l)eeo ^vea on page ^4() (y, s.). Tiio gmiidetj Cliao Siu who livod 
in the fu^l half of the sixth century, i$ recorded to have urected 
such Sgtifcs, together with iuEcHM eottirDmi)omti?o stones and 
pilLirs of the same nmterinl^ in hia fathers supulelind gri>iiiidB\ 
We read idso that ji^in the (skill year of the T'ijju kion poriwl 
» (A, D. BO7) tike ruled of bunyj svere ufFiciHOy expounded in tkb 

sense that tin stane images of men or anituaJs, nor uisoribod 
»siiiitd of atone might tmf made on ordimiiy grav^, but only 
j» stone pilbra, and a tiiblet bearing the name of the defunct” *. 
And j»Tbe Menioirs f>f the district of Shang-ynon” * in the present 
province of Kiangsu, speaking of the miuisoleaui of the emperor 
Wu* of die Ch'im dynasty, who diwl in A. D. 659, make mention 
of »atone animaU still eitnnt on the apot, which was at that time 
udlod tlm Stone llorses AvenuB*'*, 

The edict ot the period T^ien kien, referred to olkovo, proves 
that the pinning of stone figures upon graves hud before the Tang 
dynasty idreruiy tjocn consolidated into a formal institutioD of tfko 
State und had been enrolled among the prurogadvos pertaining to 
euiperors and i nagna tes exclusively. This state of ull'airH Ima cxin- 
tiiiucd unaltered in ensuing ages. 

It can scarcely lie doubted thai during the T'ang dvTiaatv slone 
figures were also intduded nrntmg the appurtenimcca of the ftnperial 
mnustdeu, for we leam thar Toi Tau^ the founder of the Cheu 
dyz^ty or tho hiat of the five Houses which occupied tlie Throne 
duniig the half century between the downfall of tJie T^atig djTiasty 
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and tliu rise of the Siuig, forfando tlieir erection for bimarlf. jjHo 
» repeatedly {idrnonlslitfd the Prince of Thin {hh Heir Appnrenl), 
uMytngi ^If I do not rhie from tliiw wck'bed, you must nuickly get 
w my mausoleum in TcadiTieOH, 1 shuuM be kept lung un buried 
»in tbe Pnhicc. Prnctiae ecoDomy imd edinpUmty In r^nttl of tny 
»tiiJinfiolHiiiu nnd itH retjuiroments^ and Liy it out iii beiit Buit& 
»the mounts and hiilocka tboiusrIve&. The workmen and artisans 
Tff must all lie employed of their own free will ^ and you may not 

V iacrettMj their nuuibcis by transferring people to tlie spot from far 
^'or nmir^ Do not waste nny iiiunuaJ LabuiLr In erecting steme 
^ pillars on the rnansolcnm, but make pillnrs of mssjonry instead. 
9 Put Liiy coipse into a coffin of bokid clay and Mfrap it in [laper 
» olidhes* nnd fioni the moment it is transferred Ut the mnu&oluunt, 
j»cuujdgii thirty familiet. uf (ho rjii-jjaying people in the vicinity* 
►> to wntcli oTcr the grave hilL Before ootfinlng me, you most 
j^iipen the coffin of leaked olny, am I examine it tLoroughiy. And 
« whan my curpae is liciug conveyed to the ipiiLtinbuni, no hiinuin 
wiive» may be destroyed under any pretext whatever, neither may 
vthe sepulchral chamber bo dieted nut expensively, 1 do nut want 
^»utiy hulio& uf the Palace to dwell on my grave ua wardma. 
»No itunc effigica uf men, nur stone animals nmy bn naed fur 
i»mp, bnt let there be erected one fitone uuly, W'ith thu fuilgwihg 
»inacriptioii njjon it; 'TIiil: Son of Heaven of the Great Chou 
» dynasty; — when the evening of hia life broke, he eovcmnted with 
tf the Heir Appinent that he should be bnried in a colfin uf Isiked 

V clay and in grave clotboi of piipcr* fur iioiing his life he highly 
appreciiileii frugality and simplinity'. Ef you deviate from these tuy 

j»* lietu^Uj my miinL*a will not assist ynu frutu the Ijind of Sbudrar 
?»And htj 6uid fun lien 'When I \vv& subduing the districb along 
M the Hwang-ho, 1 saw tliat the mifusoleura parks of the eighteen 
j 9 cuiptirant of the family Li (i, of the T“ang dymj^ty), upon which 
»BO milch money, wealth and hnuion In hour hj*d liccn wasted * hod 
x> dl hoen forced open. Have yon never heard thnt the emiwnir 
w* Wen of the Ilan dyiiastv waji burictl with economy and in n 
9 plain style in the Pii mausolcujiu, and tlial thit sepukkrtil monu-^ 
" mont exieta In this dny? (oowp, jjagiJa and -IdSli ^ 
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The iikdug t>f stone tigureg uiion twmba is but rzinly fuforriHl 
to m the native lilemture of later ages. Thia miut eorbiinly bc 
flscribed cliieJly to the circumstance liiat the custom baa seining up 
in limt^ relitivoly rniielcm, hiu! Chines nuthoj^ Lardly deign to 
write upon subjects that nre not raentionetl in the oli] clasaic works 
It ifl, however, perfectly suprSuaufl Ui refer to the books fur 
proofs of ifB having lieca writlely jirewdent, during the two gmt 
djiiefitica of Sung and Ming, relics of those poriuds lieiug eutib 
uientJy nuinerona to plai^ thiE bevond all doubt. Arciid^-Hcon Qmy 
relot^ fbat m the vicinity of FTftng^jheu-fu, the cupitaj of the 
pronneo of Chehkinng, he saw the grave of Yob Teia cele¬ 
brated military comruander of the twelfth century of whom our 
readers will dni] more particnlare on page 836 i the slntues, be 
MVS. xvhicli form tkK appresicb, represent two ministers of ^l^te, 
fuiir wtirrinra, two horses, two mma, and two ki-|in or imivoms*. 
Mnny gnivta adorned in u correajioiidiiig manner wc have our- 
aelvCT seen on our jopmtTjs Ibrongb the .%utli-ciifltern provinces of 
die Empire j by far the mos^of them date from the Min^ dynasty 
Tliifl Koim^ regulated the ntuubor of images by tlie r^ripU rt- 
proflucfld on 452. Jti gcnenil the following^ rules have been 

observed vnth regard to their constroction and armngomenl. Tliey 
ore placed in two paruUeJ rows, on eilhor aitle of lim avenue lead¬ 
ing to the tumubs. Eveiy- two im^ea pUce^l opposite eiuili other 
tcirni a pair, Iniing perf«tly alike, Ixitb in ante mid attitude. In gc- 
nond they fiice the rotui. but in many coses their faces or beutls ore 
timiwl to the lieginning of the avenue, and their backs or toils to 
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the grave. A uuifonu iliaton^ie separates each pair from rht ntit, 
but these distancea diflhr for esidi gmve, heiag in praportion li* 
the superfides of t.he BcpuJchml graiuidj! luid tlic nutiiher uf uujigci, 
whieh two Biementa in their turn dr^teud uj>on the nmk and 
positioa of tliu occupant of the gmvu. The images are of gmnile 
or other UFitural intone, and each is cut out of one solid blixjk. Tlie 
mmim statues alwava ataiid upright, whiah ia i|uiUj nutuml, aa the 
bwB of eti(^uette in Chinn forbid any one to dt down when in 
nUeniknix' upon a superior. They arc placed either at tiie ijogin- 
ning or the end of the rows, or pertly ul tlie lieginning unii partly 
at the end. They represent uuarmed civil ujiindorin-S drcaaml in 
loE^ gowns with wide ilccvra, and tniUtarj ollicerij chid in aniiour 
nntl helm el, Tho former unj always neariT the grfivo t han tlio 
military, these either following next to theuj, or huing placed at 
the htvgimiing of ihe rows, 'fhey oltoii curty a slioaleii swoni 
on tho left side, or have both hands resting u]K>n the hilt c>f 
a flwo^l pkmi on tho ground IxHweeii their foct. And os for 
I ho animals, th^- are eitfier nN^umbent ou their bellies or on their 
hind legs, or they arif standing, the aitiniifils of ciieli pair lieing 
in the Sfirnu position. The horseb are sometimes withont luimcss, 
Bometimes saddled. 

In gen anal the imngos are somewhat above life-ksM!, Tho largest 
knoKTi by us to ciinl in China, via, tiiose which are placed along 
the ajjpranch to the Iniperial muTieolea of the Ming dynasty (see Plate 
XHI, opposite p. '^52) are fully douhlo the uaturid size, ^ulpture 
hbu never developed into an art of high order in China. CotiScfjucntly 
the statues are louglilj enrved, the fenturea and attitude being 

ilevoid of life anil ojpreffiion, and exhibiting no idea of art on the 
purl of the sculptor Du a few occasions wo have met with Imaged 
rudely cut from flat abbs of grtinitc, pmhably in imitation of {Miiiilcil 
figures. It need waircoly be said that m inoist instances time and 
weather have dona much in effacing the Imes uud ibituna,tii»jieiTi)iilIy 
In tfu? southern ppovuioes, where many of them have tmoomo no better 
than delUctHl nmi tbmilosti blocks of stone. Sumetini© the uTcnuo 
rbuionbeB n curve, iiecnuso the art of constructing graves to bring 
i\ maximum of proeperity to the offspring of the occupant objects 
to Btruight lines, as lieing extremely injurimw whim they terminate 
at ii tuniidus. In sonje ciiftea, a little roofed wall, with either one 
or three gafe^bke cntmnccs, opons upon the avenue and hag over 
the middle entrance a wonjilfii hoard, upon wliich, a few large 
ehuniclors exhibit tiic miiuc and dignity uf the uccu[ioj]t of the 
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touib, WliL+n Jtopl 111 gooiJ repidr by tho tJi^sccadiuitH^ buuh gtuvo- 
groiuiib tin$ eiumiuidal an iill Aidcfl by Ulm^u and thlckeU, 

iucloscd by a walL 

Tha most beautiful avenno of the kind now oitunt 'm Cliuni m 
tliat forming the approach to the nLauguloa of tho emprrure of the 
la to Ming (lynauty, aiiiuitod to tho north of Poking. The ligures^ 
all of white j murhl&'likfl magne^iim limestoiieare nbaut twice 
the naturul eize, tljough tho biggest iminnUs, tiz. the eloplmnte 
and cameUj are nut fjinte so krge. Each figure with its iliiL, 
square pedestal^ the hfiae of which Is sunk in the groiind, is cut oat 
of OTIC single block of stone. Tliongh not a single one of (Iiese stone 
men or imimals desorvea praise m being of high obias werkmanahip, 
yet the Utter resemble iiv^e nnimalB stkitiGienily close to cause horses^ 
not accnstooied to the sight, to startla and even render it difiienlt 
for th!‘ rider to paaa. Tliongh umny centuries old , they iiavcfah 
withstood remarkably w^ell the infiuenee of the ntniospberc, tfj 
which they are exposed wnthout any pnitcction. Some of the ciit> 
phonts und camels have a few cranks, proUibly asitTibabltt to the 
freoxing of ruin'water filtered into the pores. 

These figures ore arrayed along either side of tho avenue, the several 
purs facing each other. TlVe tlistance hetwcon the two rows , nr llio 
breadth of the avenue, cxceedis tan nietTe*i, and from each pair te 
the next the distance is over fitly-five pcices, or alxnit forty-three 
^^et^e^^. Thu sequence U us follows. A jialr of Uuns, squatted on 
their hind legs, «iali with a collar around its neck. A [wir of the 
same animaJs, standing on four dumsy legs as shapeless as oaiumns, 
all placed straight under them. Two fjairs of Don-diaiciipl Monstors, 
with heads and manes like the lion and elephaJit-Uke foot; one 
pair arc cowered down upon their hannohea, the other are st^mdiag 
in the siiuie attitude as the lions (see tho second figure of Plato 
XX)i Two cainela oouchant and two standing. Two idephaata 
recuuilMint, with very long tiiaks, the forelegs liciow the kiii.'n 
stretched forward upon the ground, and their hind legs similarly 
stretched backward. Two elcphanta standing, their tninka hanging 


1 Ttib ■tiine, ubtiumlj nf tlis uuitn kinit in tw uHvi Ih inuii^tiati qiitmti' 
Uci fur ihv coiuli^ctkia af pql^(ic Lu tto: IndLiUlru! iltu 

the ■evqrA) State 1 i’ciiipJiini: iiti'il Lire p'r f^Efi tif. IinpfjriiiJ ulian itevoitHl tu tbo wtiittliljf 
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wnltfTK. Snmfl fruf rrnvnta taken by m aiiL a crttcK in t>an tbfl oli^lianlii turnod 
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duwH to thd groiuiiL Ftmr ^ted i[uaLlru[]c(lii, rii. one paijr fitjuiitted 
Juwn on Uitjir hind logs, the nc5t ia a Atanding poatlioa; 
they Intve split liuols, a stiff, scaled dorsal b^iiids rc^mindmg 
one of no ntlier nnitnal in eiisteaee, with a pair of straight horns 
Iwat Uuckword, anil liair pointing upwards as if fluttering in 
Mrind. Tbt^ represent tlin BCKalled ki-lin, as may be caa 
mkiertaiiied by oomporing the first figure on Plate XX with Fig. 
wluch ia a picture of that fabuloua animal reproduced from the 
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Ku Jtin itiA cA^irt^ ^ Finally come two reemnbont lu^rses and 

two standing botsaa, and dx pairs of huninn atatnea, edi m a 
standing attitude (see Plate XXI). 

Of these human statues, the two first pairs am militai^ ofUccTB having 
their btsiris covered witli a helmet, and clail in arniuur which reminds 
one of a coat of mail, or of leather or wuddtsl clothing studde^i all 
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uvor xvUli ^runli niutul phiU^. A fsiah euEriTCilEis tbo waut^ find ii aliefithLifl 
sword liuBp tliiwii on the iuft side. Two tif these stutiics hold in 
their right hund a thin civliutirie oljjijct leseiiihling t* short eluh, 
which rests upon the shoulder, iind they have their loft hand an 
the hilt of iheir swords; the next couple have both hands folded 
upon thoir breasts* iJtfjoiJtl them follow four couples of civiliims, 
drossf^d in u lung gown witJi sleeves so apiicious tluit they hu ng 
duwn uluioat to llio ground, lu their hands, whicli are folded ujion 
their hreasbi, they hold a so-called h w u h \ n kind of tubuhi for 
taking down notes upon, whiuh, aincjc very ancient timet), niheers 
have liccn in the habit of carrying in their hiimls on appiairing before 
their sovereign. iEWhen a man of higher order shall go to his Rulers 

luansion'', says the Zf-ti (chapter >11, U ddl, »he passBa the night 
win faating and ubatinEmcei occupies a back room outside the mtiin 

I>art of hb hoium, wanhes hb head and bathes hb boily. Flis secretaiy 
Tf brings his h w u h of ivory, that he may w^fitc down upon it what 
>?lnj inteuEb to oommunicute tu hb master, and hnw hcshidl uuewcr 
» orders he may receive from the latter’' *, »The Sou of Henven’V 
says another chapter of the same Cliassic (42, pti. “25—“ib), j>uses 
»a hwuh uf fine Jude, feudal rulers uine one of tvoiy, and Great 
w olQcois one of bunboo ndomed with tigurcH of the cirri of fishee; 
w ordintuy officers may use one of bamboo xvilh the lower |>ajt of 
7f ivory. When appearing before the Sou of Lteaveu ainl uL trhds of 
^tircheiy' the hwuh b not Laid aside. It is usml idso whettever 
» one has to jjoint out nnythiug to the Eulor, or to draw anythmg 

V before htm. On visiting him to receive hb orders, one w'ritcs 
» them on the h w u h. This tablet b two feet six. inches (in length), 
"Its breadth b thrtee inches in the middle, and il tapers away 

V one sixth at botJj ends*' 

A similar uveuue uf stoiiu figures adoma the upproticli to the 
ruined niausobuni uf the founder uf the Ming dynasty. Of ihb 
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gi^utic aopukbrf! lo whioli att^ntioii lins dretuiy been dmwn tm 
^Migc 141, onDB the and nifiet gorgisjEm jiPTliapa t^ver built in 

China, The nvoiiiit!' alotie is in good pTcaCTvi^tion. The gUituc^ are 
about the Huno in mm oh Lhotie of the looking uiai^loa* Tbov oro 
lit' a kind of alono nssfimblUig granite, and nmny iiRvo a rather 
elevated aqua re pudotitnl. 'Ulid tivn rows lue only four paces distant 
from oflch other. 'ITie nirungement of the atntnes la aa folloa^s. 
One pair of lions stjuattoil down on their himl leg», and one 
pair of standing lions. One pair of unii^rna i!>([unttetl down, anil 
one pair stiinding. Two recumbent and two standing cameJ& Two 
elephants fncuHibent mid two sTundlng^ Two puira of nniuoms, like 
the prodding. One pair ot hotscs rce urn bent und one pair atantiing. 
Two pdra of military officers with ahitatlnd i^wofik on the bft 
side, bolding up before thoir brimsts with both hantla n club with 
a globular bead, whioli rests jigiiiiiat the right sbouldcr. Two pairs 
of cjivii mandariufi, holding a hwiih lidbra their braaaU with 
Ixitb banrls. 

It id u'oll known thnt tliere exists olao an avenue of atone 
tigiirea in the niansolca of the emperors of the present djmaaty. 
The Ta TaUnp ^icui /im Htntes lliut »there must bo Armyed 
to tlio right onti left ^tone figiiroa of civil muiisterH and 
30 military ufficors, of unicomg, linns, elephants, horses, mmels 
»and atj forth''*. No detailed tlesoripflon can be given eliker of 
tluiae smtmiry works or of ntbor parts of the aepukhnd gionntis, 
as they nro not open to public view, bobg jeiiloimly guardid by 
Munchu ilanuermen ngainst foreign and native intruders (comp* 
page 430). 

In imitation of [irevious dynaaties, the one now Miateil on the 
tlifonH of Cbuia has [iiatie the deeijmtion of tombs by an avenue 
of stone figur® the exolusive privitc^o of the high nability and the 
mandaiimvto. Such atataary works arc never to be found on the 
t.onibs of comtnoneiB, however wealthy or diatingiiisbod they may 
be. The Inipcriitl ordinance in force on this head runs as folloa's; 
» As to the erection of stone ligurBsi for men of the first order of 
» nobility (k nng) down to mtindarins of the dmmd rank thero may 
w be two buuiuu figures of stone, two horses, two tigers, two sheop, 
vand two pillars. For mandarins of the third rank the hunum 
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»tigures uknlJ be omitted; for the fourtli rnnk tbiJ human figunifl 
«and the sheep fibiill bo omitted j far the fifth nmi the hiinuin 
» figures liiiil the tigers akdl be omitted’' If we now refer tu the 
Table given on jwgt we aee that u regiilatitm preciselj ttimilar 
Wild in foroo under the Ming dynasty. But these pn^rogatives wactanted 
by the iutititutloms uf the SUto are seldom made uiio uf by ibuse for 
whose sake tiiey were Not one out of the mnny gravea with 

statues luid figures» which wc have seen in vurioiis provinces of tJie 
Empire, buloogod to the present dynasty. We aball allompt to trace 
the ri^ons for this in Chapter XTl. 

Considering that the Sons of Ueuven, in irnming riiles for their 
own funeral obserfaneea and those of their aubjects, have always 
acted on precedents set by former dynasties^ and biking ititiiacoonnt 
the above gleanings from the native literatura and our own resefirches 
in Chinaj may say for a fed that, aince the lian dynasty, the 
imimaU placed In efligy on tombs have been chiefly boma, sbenp, 
tlgem, lions, Ganiehs, elephanta and ki-lim The hom^s uiid sheep 
represent the live stock buned with the deml in ancient times; the 
other animals muat have some other signifimtion, os I hey oilber ropre* 
flont wild beasts, or aninmls rot indigEnaiui to Ghimt. Doubtless we 
must consider them as leprcsenting the living artidea of trlbuto 
from remote provinces or foreign dependencies, wlimli the emperors 
in ancient times wore in the habit of keeping in tlieir parks or 
phiuanre grounds as xoologiu)! cuiioaitjes or animals of state, and 
which they carried with them fntu their tombs as highly appre¬ 
ciated articles of their property. But this supposition Hh - i heon set forth 
oiroady on page 813. The ktdin loo, themgh genemlly believed 
by fiuropeana to be fabnious animals, may have botm some rare 
kind of quadrat}ed now entirely oiiinct, a quadruptai seen so 
seldom in ancient Cliina :ia to have given rfee at a voiy early date 
to extravagant accuimte Iwwildtuii^ to the nation's mind, and 
thus gradually assuming the ahapo of a xnolugicaJ caricature. 
It is nicntiomsd already in the SM ' and in the Li under 
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Lbu name of tin hul neitber of these works gives a discripticin 
of it. Tke *RJi says »il: has the body of nit iuitclo[>e, n tail like 
that uf aa ox, and one IiOTn^" and the uuthor of the S&tpoA teeit 
wrote in the flwt century of our em; sTho ki*iin is an aniriid 
» poesQiBed of humatkity. It luis the body of a horxe, a tait like an 
» 01 , and tioma of flesh" \ Nowliere in books do we And any bolter 
nccouttt which oouiil lend us to identify the oninuiL Timt it Jmil 
but one horn is cantnulicted by later writ43^. And that it is gener¬ 
ally dcHcnbeil and depicted as covered with scales may, wo think, 
be atlributekl to the circuiustance that there exists in the Chinese 
liingnage unntJuT word I in, which means ftEh-scaka. Anciently, when 
the use of mdicnls in writinj^ was unusmd, both thid word und the 
iifliue of tlie aniund, now respectively written Si^l and were 
depilated by Lite phunetiu dement ^ only< i 

LT we may place trust in the statement of the ShtA i died 
on page 813, it follows that the liTL'ction of stone unicorns on the 
graves <»f gmiidciss diitci from yejy «snrly times, itven from Ijoforc 
the Han dynasty. In tlju iMbcerllanicd nbout the Western Metro|)tfiis 
there is n passage wluch uonflrms this. j^Nroj the Palace of the 
»fi¥e Tfloh troas grow live Tsob treeai to the west of that editii« 
then: hi a Imik-ovit with u gruen W u tree, and in front of this 
stand three Stcrculin trees, which oveniliadow two uuiojcub in 
j^stono. On the flunks of these animals chaiacturs nru cngruvcfb 
i»Tliey have stood upon the tomb m mount U, wherem tho om* 
y> perur Shi ilw^ng of the Ts*in dynuatj wax burtiuL Their heada arc 
>» thirteen feet From the ground. The loft forolrg of the onimiit on 
« the e-ost ®Ld& is broken off, and tlie fracture secretes a red blood- 
wlike stuff w'hieh the ciders say poasesKM supc^matuml power. U 
»i» taken by everybody ns a tonic"*. 

Conaideruig that unicorns have always ooeupiod a peculiar 
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ptwitioii m ilw opinion oi‘ th« pooplo an Hniumis of gooil omi^o, 
wii arrive at anathor reamn for their being erected upon uwiwoltift 
md tOTohs. They have, indecti, jilwaya Iwou beliCTctl to forebode 
the oppearance in this world of esoellent princes and ItTuders who 
would render the nnlton prosperotiH end happy hy uniring thani 
IHmPcfully under the benerolont away of perfect poUtionl and moiul 
reaeripts. There is no old legend, idready fouclietl ujwn on page 
181, timt a unieom onide, its apiHyifaiice at the birth of Confucius, 
uiid ntiuiHftjUh iufttanceij of iU imving boen behold in various partu 
of the Kuipire are recorded as fortunute in Idstoriad and 

olUor treuthsosi, inoluiliijg the .^unlarci HiHlories, In a work ontitlod 
KAiut^ or »Tbe Pldloaopher Klmiig IViujg”, which 

is n oodoction of the sayings and doings of Confudufi and aonio 
lif his poslarit^' by ihe hand of ono Khung Fu», a descendant 
of the Sago, who held a high otlichil |>oaition during the reign of 
Shi Hwang, we read that Confueiiu;, on being consulbHl alamt a 
newly captured unicorn, said; r When Ijimofita slinll be disiributccl 
-»over mankind by a Son ot Heaven and universal peac® shidl ob- 

liiin through him, unioorns, pbunties, tortoisaH or drugoiiH nro the 
jf hjirblngers of it The SAukA whm signiilincd, as stated above, 
the Unicom ns a symbol of love for [nankind* No douht ihoau end 
aii^ir conceptions have bad great biflucnoe upon tlie erection of 
unieoms in stone upon the tunih^ of emperors nnd governor?^. Their 
presence on a grave must, moreover, have been eateemed a great 
boon to Ibe ftoid dwelling tberDUnder, In view of the Ihct tlnil 
pwicfl and happxneas were expecteii to prevail wherever they made 
thoiT nppcrirance. 

The crratitin of huppinesa baing identbil with the nciitmlisathm 
of misfortune I iLtiiia>rn.s have from rt very early age l>ecD entmstod 
with the guardianslDp of tombs frem unseen evil induenccs* The 
SAuA i states indued that under the dynasties of Tshii ami Han 
evil wfta warded off from graves of the liigli nubility by such 
rniimiiU in stone [see page 813). Tt is not improhabk that the 
other grave^anitiiuli wore tfqoally connected with smierstllious 
relating to tJic invisible powera of evil and tbo iiimns uf conn tor* 
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ucting tinnii. For, th^jie tmimAb standings, oh tboy do, in the flainti 
position in front ol tie gmc^ins as the ki*lin and the hutnmi sta¬ 
tues whki sytnbolJw tin? living Wctima formerlj hiuried with the 
deal] and ftupjHJscd in hovei* iu n ^pirituuJ stete aliout tie sjiot liko 
life-gu/iTids and sm-itors for tic protection of [io mnncs of the jwr- 
Bon interreti, would aaturollj in process of time ahi> get to be 
regarded as gaurdintis of the tomli. 

Their pf^itiot] of obaatef-aetors of evil powers was evidently iti 
the mind of the author of the ff'tt Aio^ /uA, when be wrtite; j*The 
>* f stiys; 'The maug^ Niang are lulclleied to devouring 

»tlie liver ond brains of the dead. Hvm.'C it is tlml Rescuers of 
»the Country were employed on the day of interment to descend 
j^fnto the grave pit tind to drivo out Jliow Ijeinga, Such ItcscnoFBi 
n'en*,, luorGuver, orcebsl st the Kide of the gnivea j and tijc 
^ iLiiing-aiang fear r^rcsses and tigers, cypresses were planted 
»in InjuL uf tho tombs and tigers erected thereon. The C^^'A 
»AvA says that since the dynsstiLS uf Ts'in and iJiin stone 

»imagca of nicn, sheep jtnd tigert, and pillars of stone have been 
»eroclod on tombs to represent the iHMly-guard maintained by the 
j* decfjnacd during his life. It is to this that tliu present men, untmals 
»jmd pillars in atone owe their origin. Such statue* of men are 
»souiotimeii called wung-chnug, wild such stimo j)illars Signal- 
** is^rd of Glory" 

We must, however, demur to the aa^crtlons contmn^l in this 
extract. Setting usido the fact that the pastioge in the 

(0 vvhich tlm author alludes, is not to be ftiuml In thecopiuB 
which we have aeeu of this book, we have never found in any 
other Chinese work but his a ginglo word os to Rescuers of llie 
Coimtry having hetm taken ns mixleU lor ginvi^^atatoei^, nor have 
wi: Lwer seen nn image of them on n lomh, The part thuae individ- 
uftls plnycd in ancient diiiia ns expclkrs of disootrous inineuecs 
caused by fang*!iang or mang-sinng and olhur evil Bpirila, 
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l)eeTi uxpliiLRed on 131 mtrl 162, iind on |»ige 401^^ Hnd 

their etfigieg ever boen «rc?cted in ancient China on jikcos of Bepulob'o, 
the cjonservutistu of the nation warranto uh in saying thuy wonlil 
have been act iip them in tinxlem times, Ab to nitine wnng- 
chung, it seems that, ancientfy, it was pret^ oomuion to denote 
human imagi^ by it j but no Cfiinose author has as yet succeeded 
in giving u plausible expLinutLon of the origin of this word. 

There is sutfioient reason to bdieve that grave-images were eonie- 
timea made for the purpose of glorifying the dead by reiircsentiag 
their bnlliont exploits or some imjiartant event in their livra. Wo 
rood e. contjorning the mausoleum of T'ai Tsung the second 
motiamh of the 'Fang dynssty, that images of Hieb Li and oilier 
»foreign princes nml chieftaina whom he bad capturetl and subdued, 
j» foortmt in all, wiire cut in stone in the Cking kwan period 
» (A. D, 627—and arrayed Cin his mfinsolflUTn) inside the iiortli- 
j^larshaH's Gate'" '. #And the Csefid Mirror fur the Western 
jfrJjike rnforms ns that the in>n statues on the grave of Yob (^Fd) 
# were cast in copper by Li Lung, governor of the capital, in die 
»eighth year of the period Ching teh of the Ming dynasty (A. 
»D. 1513). They wore throe in numbizr, rupreaenting Ts^in Kwei, 
»Mudn«i Wang and VVan Ssi^ii, lying proatmte in front of the 
> tomb, with ihair hands on their liacks, Wfindercrs visiting the 
ttspot bad ciiJgoM them for a long time, when Fan Chu, on 
»Assistimt Ppovinohd Supremo -fudge, bad new iron images cast 
win the pericHl Wan lih {1573—I61M), adding to their number 
j> one ot Chong Tsun. Those of Madiim VVong and Cititng Tsun 
have now, aks, dtsappeaml"'^ Yoli Fct was n eelobratnl militaiy 
Cuimmmdej-in-ChLef in the twdith uentury, a loading person in ihe 
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sJptigglM of Kao * of the Sung dyBOsty ogainfil tho Kin 

lataw who, baviag eomiueiBd tlio northern half of the EmpitH, hod 
*oro«^ the Court to reuiove tu Hangcheu-fu, at jiresani: the pro* 
viocnal mpital of Chehkiaiig. Ts*jn Kwei was a minUier of the mmtt 
inoaaroh, through whose maebinations Yoh Ed wm dLigTac«J and 
put to death; and Ckrog I’sun and Wtin respcetiToly a high 

inilitary offiwr and a dTiJ gmndec, tii eomhination with'Mndauu 
Wang had played a leading part in the rotnplou Ever sinoc, Yuli 
Pflj liEB^ liean the ^ hepo of historians who have held him up aa n 
paragon of loyalty to the Throne; xv\i\hi the others have always 
been regariletl by the nation M vile intrigUBw and irairorB to the 
good cause of the Empire, The Foar itiiogas are attll un the apoi 
tit the present day, for Gray reporfa baTijag seen tKeni*, Tlie saniu 
writer states that thero ore also stone itnAgoa of men and aniinals 
on the grave (eee rpaga Sltih so that it is quite clear the motal 
atAtuQA are exceptiamd, having no connection with the r*!«t of the 
unuunentation. 
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